A MESSAGE FROM THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
PAPYROLOGISTS 


The Papyrological Navigator is by now a fundamental part of our daily 
research and teaching, and it would be easy to take it for granted, espe- 
cially since users have never been charged a fee. But a complex resource 
like this did not come into being without cost, and sustaining it is not 
going to be free, either. The basic technology support is provided by Duke 
University's Duke Collaboratory for Classics Computing, but at present 
there is no long-term management of the content of the Duke Data Bank 
of Documentary Papyri, and there is no permanent funding for the Heidel- 
berger Gesamtverzeichnis either. The long-term usability of the PN is thus 
far from guaranteed. 

We need a permanent position to manage the PN, and a fund to endow 
such a position has now been started. It is held by the Society for Classical 
Studies, which will invest it along with the rest of its endowment (which 
supports, i.a., the American Office of L'Année philologique), but it is up to 
us to raise the money. We will need at least $2 million (in current dollars) 
to support a research associate, who would eventually be housed in one of 
the institutions responsible for components of the PN, whether in the US, 
Europe, or elsewhere. $50,000 has already been contributed, with a promise 
of up to $500,000 over the next decade to match contributions by others. 
The ASP has appointed a committee to lead the effort to raise the money. 

Will you help guarantee the future of the PN? Contributions of any 
amount can be made by credit or debit card at https://classicalstudies.org/ 
support-scs/support-scs (select “Make a contribution to the SCS”); use 
“Digital Papyrology Endowment” to make sure that your contribution will 
go into the right fund. Contributions by check can be mailed, along with 
the form available at https://classicalstudies.org/support-scs/support-scs 
(select “SCS donation forms”; write on the form that it is for the “Digital 
Papyrology Endowment"), to the SCS, New York University, 20 Cooper 
Square, 2nd Floor, New York, NY 10003. For contributions of securities 
please contact the Executive Director of the SCS, Helen Cullyer, at helen. 
cullyer@nyu.edu. Thank you for making it possible for future generations 
to use this vital resource in their research and teaching. 
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Abstract. — Edition of P.CtYBR inv. 4673, a set of unpublished fragments 
from the Yale papyrus collection. The text on the recto is a paraliterary work 
with quotations from the /liad on the topic of Achilles’ armour, while on the 
verso are remains of a glossary to Iliad 5. Since the hands look to be roughly 
contemporary, both sides of the roll were in use in the same period, suggest- 
ing it was used in some kind of educational context. 


Introduction 


P.CtYBR inv. 4673 is an unpublished papyrus from the Yale collection, 
whose five fragments we have been able to reconstruct into a set of three 
pieces, two of which may in fact belong together. The fragments have 
writing on both sides, in different hands that can both be assigned to the 
second or third century CE. The writing along the fibres is a paraliter- 
ary work on the /liad, while on the verso there are remains of a glossary 
to Iliad 5.? The discussions that can be made out on the recto concern 
Achilles’ armour and Patroclus’ death, more likely part of a thematic trea- 
tise than a running commentary. 

Despite the damaged and fragmentary nature of the papyrus, we have 
been able to reconstruct enough of it to get an idea of its function. The 
two texts formed part of what appears to have been a double-use roll, with 
Homerica suited to different levels of education on the two sides. 


! An early draft of this edition was presented at the international colloquium “Il com- 
mento ai testi greci. Problemi, metodi e tendenze dell'erudizione antica e bizantina" at 
Universita Ca’ Foscari, Venice (29-30.01.2015). We thank Prof. Ettore Cingano for the 
invitation and the participants for their valuable insights. A later draft of this paper was 
read by Prof. Filippomaria Pontani (Venice) and Prof. Giuseppe Ucciardello (Messina), 
for whose comments we are very grateful. We also thank the two anonymous reviewers 
and Timothy Renner for their comments. 

? We would like to thank the Yale Papyrus Collection, Beinecke Rare Book and Manu- 
script Library, for providing the digital images and Dr Dobbin-Bennett for her conserva- 
torial assistance throughout the process of editing the papyrus. 
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Content and Context 


The papyrus adds two further witnesses to the large number of texts gath- 
ered under the catch-all term Homerica on papyrus. Since the number of 
published Homerica is constantly growing, the following statistics serve 
more to give an impression of the relative numbers of the different kinds of 
Homeric papyri. Excluding texts of the Homeric epics, there are around 181 
published papyri that engage in one way or another with Homer. Out of the 
181 papyri we have gathered, four are school exercises, six are too fragmen- 
tary to be more precisely categorised, and the others are enumerated in this 
paragraph. Of these, around half are glossaries of sequential lemmata (93),? 
like the text on our verso, or lexica of lemmata in alphabetical order (7). 
Another group are hypotheseis to individual books (14), other summaries 
(3), and prose paraphrases (13), sometimes accompanied by lemmata or 
even the full text. A small set of papyri (8) contain mythographical discus- 
sions of selected passages. The remaining texts can be gathered under ro- 
uvńpata, commentaries (26 papyri, dating from the second century BCE to 
the fifth/sixth century CE),* and cvyypéata, treatises (6 papyri, dating 
from the first century BCE to the third century CE).? 


3 [n the online version dated November 2012 (www.trismegistos.org/dl.php?id=14) Lundon 
lists 99 papyri with scholia minora of which 12 are marginal or interlinear notes in copies of the 
Iliad or Odyssey. Texts to be added to this list include PL III/997 (R. Pintaudi and L. Del Corso, 
“Isocrate [Contra Loch. 2-15] e un glossario omerico in un papiro laurenziano [PL. 111/997], 
AnPap 26 [2014] 13-26), P.Berol. inv. 11647 (E. Esposito, “P.Berol. inv. 11647: scholia 
minora al V libro dell’ Iliade,” in A. Casanova, G. Messeri, and R. Pintaudi [eds.], E si d'amici 
pieno. Omaggio di studiosi italiani a Guido Bastianini per il suo settantesimo compleanno 
[Firenze 2016] 1.207-215), CUL Plumley 3 (L. Tagliapietra, “Scholia Minora to Iliad 2.212— 
225 and 272-295," BASP 54 [2017] 9-30), and P.Lips. inv. 1397 (D. Colomo, “Glossary to 
Odyssey VIII in a New Papyrus Fragment from the Leipzig Papyrus- und Ostrakasammlung, " 
in M. Ercoles, L. Pagani, F. Pontani, and G. Ucciardello [eds.], Approaches to Greek Poetry: 
Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, and Aeschylus in Ancient Exegesis [Berlin and New York 2019] 
61—79), PSI 17.1667 and 1668. See also the online database constructed by P. Ascheri and 
D. Muratore under the direction of F. Montanari (http: //aristarchus.unige.net/it-IT). 

^ The reader will note that the number is not the same as that in Lundon 2011, who 
lists 23 commentaries. We believe that P.Berol. inv. 9960, which Lundon includes, is rather 
a paraphrase, while we include P.Oxy. 3.418 (borderline mythographical), P.Oxy. 29.2888, and 
P.Hamb. 3.199; Lundon's BKT£ has now been published as BKT 10.12, and P.Oxy. 76.5095 
is a new addition. Finally, Lundon lists P.Oxy. 8.1086 and 65.4451 as separate entries, but 
we have grouped them as part of the same commentary; cf. M.W. Haslam P.Oxy. 65.4451 
intr., pp. 27-28 and J. Lundon, “La scrittura di P.Oxy. VIII 1086 e P.Oxy. LXV 4451," 
AnPap 10-11 (1998-1999) 17—32. We also exclude the recently published P.Cair.Mich. 
2.4, tentatively categorized by C. Römer as a commentary to Iliad 1; cf. L. Pagani, 
“Explanation of Homeric Glosses in P.Cair.Mich. II 4 (Socrates Archive?),” in J.K. Gian- 
nakis, C. Charalambakis, F. Montanari, and A. Rengakos (eds.), Studies in Greek Lexico- 
graphy (Berlin and New York 2019) 291—307. 

? See J. Lundon, *Homeric Commentaries on Papyrus: A Survey," in S. Matthaios, F. Mon- 
tanari, and A. Rengakos (eds.), Ancient Scholarship and Grammar: Archetypes, Concepts and 
Contexts (Berlin and New York 2011) 159—179 for a recent discussion of the terminology. 
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The text on the recto, with comments on quotations from Iliad 16 (fr. 1) 
and 18 (fr. 2), could be either a commentary or a treatise. The fact that both 
fragments happen to concern scenes about the armour of Achilles — first 
Apollo taking it off Patroclus and then Thetis procuring new armour for her 
son from Hephaestus — may suggest that we are dealing with a treatise. We 
have such treatises, one analyzing the term obpavoc in Homer, another 
concerning the realia of the topography of Troy and Achilles’ chase of 
Hector around the city.’ Another parallel is P.Reinach 2.83, a treatise 
about resignation in the face of adversity with extensive quotations from 
the //iad.5 The form of the text, too, would fit this interpretation. For a 
commentary it would be remarkable that in fr. 1 the lemma appears to have 
been woven into the discussion: if our reading is correct, the author intro- 
duces the content of the quotation (the disarming of Patroclus) before 
quoting it. In fr. 2, if this is the correct reading (see fr. 2, 1. 2 n.), the fact 
that Achilles was fed gall (yoAn) rather than milk by his mother, a refer- 
ence to //. 16.203, is adduced in a discussion of Thetis’ warning to her son 
at 18.134—135. It is pertinent that the discussion found in our text has no 
direct parallel in the extant scholia, although this comment about gall is 
echoed in Eustathius (see below). What little we can discern of the style in 
fact resembles that of Eustathius, who tends to quote verses as they become 
relevant to his argument. This arrangement of analysis interwoven with 
quotation is also what we find in the repi-Literatur, of which P.Oxy. 29.2506 
is a good example.? 


6 Royal Museum Brussels E 7162, ed. M. Hombert and C. Préaux, “P. Bruxelles 
Inv. E 7162: extraits homériques relatifs aux lieux célestes," in Mélanges Émile Boisacq 
1 (Bruxelles 1937) 493-497; see also A. Kórte, APF 14 (1941) 139-140; F. della Corte, “Il 
frammento cosmologico brussellese," RFIC 67 (1939) 36-42; M.S. Funghi, “P. Brux. 
inv. E. 7162 e P. Med. Inv. 71.82. Due discussioni su ‘Olimpo,’” PP 38 (1983) 11-19; 
F. Schironi, “L’Olimpo non é il cielo: esegesi antica nel papiro di Derveni, in Aristarco e 
in Leagora di Siracusa," ZPE 136 (2001) 11-21, esp. 11 with n. 8 and 14 with n. 29. 

7 P.Nicole inv. 72, ed. J. Nicole, “Fragments inédits d'un commentaire de 1’/liade,” 
RPh 17 (1893) 109-115; see for a new edition A. Trachsel and P. Schubert, “Une descrip- 
tion de la topographie de Troie dans un papyrus de Genéve (Pack 1204): réédition," 
MH 56 (1999) 222—237 and for further improvements W. Luppe, “Ein Nachtrag zum 
Genfer Topographie-Papyrus Pack 1204," MH 57 (2000) 237—239. 

5 Thanks are due to an anonymous reviewer for pointing out this parallel. 

? For a recent discussion of nepi-Literatur see S. Schorn, “Chamaeleon: Biography and 
Literature Peri tou deina," in A. Martano, E. Matelli, and D. Mirhady (eds.), Praxiphanes of 
Mytilene and Chamaeleon of Heraclea: Text, Translation, and Discussion (New Brunswick 
and London 2012) 411—444; for P.Oxy. 29.2506 see A. Porro in CLGP 1.1.1, p. 198 and 
M. de Kreij, “Dark Sappho. P.Oxy. XXIX 2506 in the Biographical Tradition,” in E. Cingano 
(ed.), Commentaries on Greek Texts: Problems, Methods, and Trends of Ancient and Byzan- 
tine Scholarship (Rome, forthcoming 2019). 
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One problem with the interpretation of the papyrus as a treatise is the 
reading of fr. 2. The first part of the fragment may concern Achilles' wish 
to rejoin the war, even without armour, but the verse that is next intro- 
duced (//. 18.149) has no obvious connection with the topic. The passage 
concerns Hector's shout scaring off the Greek fighters in the struggle 
over Patroclus’ body. If the lines were indeed part of a treatise, for exam- 
ple about Achilles’ armour, the present scene could be discussed as part 
of the fight over the armour. 


Bibliological Features 


The verso contains exiguous remains of what appears to be a glossary 
on Iliad 5, written in a different hand, but around the same time as the 
recto. The Homerica on both sides were likely used in parallel. None- 
theless, the papyrus is not stricto sensu an opisthograph roll, i.e. one 
whose verso contains the continuation of the text written on the recto 
usually in the same hand,'® since the texts of the two sides are clearly 
different. P.CtYBR inv. 4673 belongs to the small group of literary and 
paraliterary rolls whose verso contains a text related to the text on the recto 
on the basis of content, purpose, paleographical features and intended 
readership. The glossary, as far as we can establish, is a typical example 
of a basic word list, which would have served the beginning reader of 
Homer.!! The treatise on the recto, however, provides an analysis of the 
Homeric text more geared towards the advanced student. A papyrus of 
this nature would have been of obvious use in an educational context, to 
be used by students in different stages of their schooling. 

The closest parallel is PHamb. 3.199 and 200, a second-century roll writ- 
ten on both sides: the recto transmits a commentary on selected lemmata 


10 Examples of such opisthographs are: P.Yale 2.103, Isocrates’ Helena and Plataicus 
(= CPF 4.2**, nos. 65 and 98); P.Oxy. 76.5093, Rhetorical Epideixeis (see esp. introd. p. 84 
with bibliography); P.Schubart 30, Achilles Tatius (re-ed. Chr. Savino, ZPE 168 [2009] 107— 
111, esp. 107, n. 6); PL II/909 (see G. Messeri Savorelli and R. Pintaudi, ZPE 104 [1994] 
233—240, esp. 233 with n. 1); P.Ashm. inv. 89 B/31, 33, Sophocles Iunior's Achilles with musi- 
cal notation (ed. M.L. West, ZPE 126 [1999] 43-65; see also E. Pöhlmann and M.L. West, 
Documents of Ancient Greek Music [Oxford 2001] no. 5 and T. Gammacurta, Papyrologica 
scaenica. / copioni teatrali nella tradizione papiracea [Alessandria 2006] 163—174). 

!! See R. Cribiore, Gymnastics of the Mind (Princeton 2001) 207. 

12 Cribiore (n. 11) 195 notes that there is no evidence that the second half of the Iliad 
was read by inexperienced students, only “[t]he most advanced students continued to read 
the Ziad to its end.” 
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of Iliad 1, while the verso contains a glossary on Odyssey 4 written upside 
down in respect to the recto and apparently by a different hand.'? Another 
interesting case among Homerica is P.Lit.Giss. 2.8 (= P.land. 2): the 
recto, written in an elegant bookhand of the mid-first century BCE, 
contains a commentary on /liad 11; the verso, written in a much more 
informal but roughly contemporary hand, preserves remains of scholias- 
tic explanations on the same book and on book 18. For other Homerica 
in multi-use educational papyri, compare PSI 1.18 and 19, two leaves 
from the same papyrus codex, a “libretto d'uso scolastico" of the fifth 
century, one containing Dionysius Thrax' Techne and the other a set of 
question-answer pairs about the /liad. P.Oslo 2.12 and 13 are recto (Iliad 
glosses) and verso (grammatical treatise) of the same second-century roll, 
each written by a different student hand.'* Similarly, P.Mich. inv. 1588 
contains glosses to Iliad 1 on the recto, carefully written in a documentary 
hand of the first or second century CE, while on the back there is a very 
damaged grammatical text with examples from poetry (unpublished), writ- 
ten in an “evolving” student hand. ? 

Wax tablets that mix Homerica with other educational materials 
form a less direct analogy, but they attest to the practicality of combining 
different kinds of educational text. P.Bingen 8 is a fragmentary polyptych 
with a glossary to Iliad 1 on two sides. The other texts — including an 
iambic trimeter repeated various times and verb conjugation tables — show 
a teacher's hand as well as student hands in different stages of devel- 
opment.!6 P.Berol. inv. 10508-10512, assigned to the second century, 
contain glosses to /liad 10, 11, 13, 14, and 15 and passages from a gram- 
matical treatise, written in multiple, relatively advanced student hands." 


13 The editores principes B. Krämer and D. Hagedorn (pp. 25 and 35) state that the 
two texts were written by the same hand, an informal capital script: although this cannot 
be completely ruled out, we think that they were more probably written by a different but 
contemporary hand. In any case it is worth noting that the script of the verso is less carefully 
executed. 

14 Cf. R. Cribiore, Writing, Teachers, and Students in Graeco-Roman Egypt (Atlanta 
1996) nos. 330 and 362; A. Wouters, The Grammatical Papyri from Graeco-Roman 
Egypt: Contributions to the Study of the “Ars Grammatica” in Antiquity (Brussels 1979) 
no. 9. 

15 See ed. pr. T. Renner, “Three New Homerica on Papyrus,” HSCPh 83 (1979) 313— 
321; cf. Cribiore (n. 12) nos. 325 and 359. 

16 See P.Bingen 8, esp. 31-32. 

17 See F. Montanari, D. Muratore, and F. Reiter, “Die Berliner Wachstafeln P. 10508- 
10512: Scholia Minora und grammatikalische Passagen," in Actes du 26° Congres inter- 
national de papyrologie (Geneva 2010) 549—557. 
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Bodl. Inscr. Gr. 3017 has a paraphrasis of Iliad 4 on one side and text 
with glosses of the same book on the other.'® Finally, P.Berol. inv. 11626,!° 
a wooden tablet covered with white plaster and written on both sides, 
contains the text of //. 5.265—317 and a glossary to Il. 5.265-289. 

A number of non-Homeric rolls with texts on both sides also most 
likely had an educational purpose. P.Oxy. 60.4017, for example, con- 
tains Euripidean hypotheses on the recto written in a rather clumsy 
semi-cursive script of the second century CE, with on the verso quota- 
tions from the /liad and the Odyssey. The text on the verso is written 
in an informal and rather ungainly hand in short lines as prose, possibly 
as part of a commentary.”” A comparable case is P.Oxy. 81.5283 (sec- 
ond cent. CE), an extensive roll of hypotheses of Euripides' Bacchae, 
Dictys, Danae, and other plays, whose back preserves a narrative on 
Heracles’ labours,”! written in a different but similar hand. Traces of 
more advanced rhetorical education can be seen in P.Oxy. 50.3537 (third/ 
fourth cent. CE). On the recto it has a hexametric ethopoiia on Hesiod 
and on the verso an encomium of Hermes and Antinous, also in hexame- 
ters. The sides are apparently by two different hands, although the simi- 
larities between the scripts do not rule out the possibility that a single 
scribe was at work. 

Another set of texts may have been produced and used outside the 
school context. P. Mich. inv. 3250 and 3498 may have been a poet's 
possession, with a set of lyric and tragic incipits on the recto (in a hand 
of the second cent. BCE),? and apparently a lyric text belonging to the 
so-called New Music genre on the verso (third/second cent. BCE).? The 


'8 Cf. M. Hombert and C. Préaux, “Une tablette homérique de la Bibliothèque 
Bodléenne," in Mélanges Henri Grégoire 3 (Bruxelles 1951) 161—168. 

19 Editio princeps in L. Raffaelli, “P.Berol. 11636: Omero E 265-317 + Scholia 
minora a E 265-286," APF 36 (1990) 5-12. 

2 The verso is still unpublished, but a full edition is being prepared by Chiara 
Meccariello. 

?! This text is being prepared for publication by Chiara Meccariello. 

22 See C. Borges and C.M. Sampson, New Literary Papyri from the Michigan Col- 
lection: Mythographic Lyric and a Catalogue of Poetic First Lines (Ann Arbor 2012), 
esp. 3-8 (note that fr. 3250a verso contains segments of text by both hands; see ibid. 130— 
131). 

23 More loosely connected are the texts in P.Hibeh 1.7 and 14, a poetic anthology (iambic 
and lyric) on the back of Lysias’ Against Theozotides, P.Oxy. 30.2525 and 56.3832, Euphorion 
and a glossary to /liad 2, respectively, and P.Oxy. 3.413, a Charition mime and a farce with 
musical indications; see Gammacurta (n. 10) 7-32. See further P.Strasb.gr. 2374 (N. Lewis, 
“Greek Literary Papyri from the Strasbourg Collection," Etudes de Papyrologie 3 [1936] 
46-48), P.Schubart 3, PL 11/997 (Pintaudi and Del Corso [n. 3]), P.Strasb. W.G. 304-307 
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medical text P.Lit.Lond. 165 (first cent. CE), the so-called Anonymus 
Londinensis, is another relevant example: its recto contains a compila- 
tion of medical doxographies, which continues on the verso. In addition, 
the verso has a medical recipe and a copy of an imperial letter granting 
privileges to victors of the sacred games at Ephesus, probably medical 
doctors.?^ Finally, consider an Oxyrhynchus papyrus containing two 
very different texts written by the same informal round hand, which 
can be assigned to the first/second century CE: on the recto (pub- 
lished as P.Oxy. 78.5162) there is a bilingual Graeco-Latin thematic 
glossary, including lists of gods’ names, stars and winds, while the verso 
(P.Oxy. 80.5231) contains a medical text, a commentary to Hippocrates’ 
Epidemiae. This item is probably a private copy illustrating the range of 
cultural interests of a well-educated individual.” 

These double-use rolls form a corpus that has as yet received no syn- 
thetic scholarship, even though it testifies to a particular attitude towards 
the bookroll. A reasonable number of literary texts were written on the 
backs of documentary texts, illustrating the tendency to re-use papyrus 
when the written side had lost its relevance.?6 In addition, we know of a 
number of proper opisthograph rolls, where one and the same text con- 
tinues from the recto onto the verso.” As for the set of papyri listed 
above, a cursory examination reveals that a relative majority of them 
contain paraliterary texts, but no other patterns present themselves. The 
phenomenon is attested in papyri of varied provenance and in the period 
ranging from the third century BCE to the fifth century CE. A further 
study of these rolls as representative of different prevalent attitudes 
towards the papyrus roll is a desideratum. 


(see M. Fassino, "Revisione di P. Stras. W.G. 304—307: nuovi frammenti della Medea e di 
un'altra tragedia di Euripide," in ZPE 127 [1999] 1—46). 

%4 See A. Ricciardetto, L'Anonyme de Londres. Un papyrus médical grec du I" siècle 
(Liege 2014) lii-lix; Idem, L'Anonyme de Londres. P.Lit.Lond. 165, Brit.Libr. Inv. 137. 
Un papyrus médical grec du I* siècle aprés J.-C. (Paris 2016) cxviii-cxxxviii. 

?5 Cf. another Oxyrhynchus roll, whose front contains a Graeco-Latin thematic glossary, 
including vegetables and fish (published as P.Oxy. 33.2660), written in a serifed bookhand 
of the first-second century CE, while the back (P.Oxy. 33.2659) contains a list of comic 
poets and plays, written in a different, rather cursive, but contemporary hand; cf. R. Otranto, 
Antiche liste di libri su papiro (Rome 2000) no. 6. 

2° Cf. M. Lama, "Aspetti di tecnica libraria ad Ossirinco: copie letterarie su rotoli 
documentari," Aegyptus 71 (1991) 55-120. 

27 Note also P.Vars. 5 v^, a library inventory which refers to opisthograph rolls of 
oratorical works; cf. E. Puglia, // libro e lo scaffale. Opere bibliografiche e inventari di 
libri su papiro (Naples 2013) 77-83. 
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The Issue of Provenance 


P.CtYBR inv. 4673, at that stage a set of five fragments, was acquired 
from Galery Nefer in Zurich in 1997 as part of “one lot of papyri from 
Egypt." The only extant document pertaining to the sale is an invoice 
addressed to Robert Babcock, then curator of the Beinecke Rare Book and 
Manuscript Library, containing the following text: “I confirm that these 
papyri are genuine antiquities of over 1000 years of age. F. Nussberger.” 
The statement may be attributed to Frieda Nussberger-Tchacos, the now- 
infamous antiquities dealer implicated in a number of disputed deals, 
including the sale of the so-called Tchacos codex of gnostic Coptic texts.?? 
The lack of further details about the provenance of this lot does not inspire 
confidence in the legality of the papyrus’ journey from Egypt to Yale. 
However, it appears that the Tchacos codex was offered to Babcock in 
2000, but “Yale’s lawyers vetoed the purchase of the codex because of 
its uncertain provenance. ”?? Could this suggest that there is no reason 
for concern with respect to this particular lot of papyri? Or was it only 
the greater significance of the codex fragments that inspired vigilance in 
Yale's legal team? 

Since the papyrus is now owned by a public institution, and the digital 
image is publicly available online, we believe that publication will be 
beneficial to the scholarly community, without leading to any increase in 
the object's value, since it is not on the market. Nevertheless, we would 
urge Yale University to repatriate any papyri of unclear and possibly 
illegal provenance, as has been promised (if not yet done) in the case of 
the Tchacos codex.?? 


Edition 


After our reconstruction, P.CtYBR inv. 4673 consists of three fragments, 
fr. 1 (with frustula 4 and 5 attached)*! measuring 6 x 4.1 cm, fr. 3 measuring 


28 See, e.g., J. Brankaer and H.-G. Bethge (eds.), Codex Tchacos: Texte und Analysen 
(Berlin 2007); R. Kasser, M. W. Meyer, and G. Wurst, The Gospel of Judas: Together 
with the Letter of Peter to Philip, James, and a Book of Allogenes from Codex Tchacos 
(Washington, DC 2007). 

2 N. Brodie, “The Lost, Found, Lost Again and Found Again Gospel of Judas,” Culture 
Without Context 19 (2006) 17—27, quotation from p. 20. 

30 See also R. Mazza, “Papyri, Ethics, and Economics," BASP 52 (2011) 113-142, 
esp. 121 with n. 35. 

?! Henceforth referred to as simply fr. 1. 
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5 x 4.2 cm, and fr. 2 measuring 4 x 2.7 cm.?? Shape and fibres of frr. 1 
and 3 suggest that they might have aligned horizontally, but their rela- 
tive positions cannot be established with certainty. See the introduction 
to palaeographical notes on fr. 1 for a few comments on the possibilities. 
All fragments are broken on all sides, but part of the top margin may be 
preserved in fr. 1 (see fr. 1.1 n.). Altogether, we have remains of at least 
three columns written along the fibres; the intercolumnium is preserved 
in fr. 3, measuring 2.1 cm at its narrowest point. The text comments on 
quotations from /liad 16 and 18. 

The backs of frr. 1 and 3 show a large hand, badly abraded, written upside 
down with respect to the recto. The back contains a glossary? to Iliad 5; 
there is a text and commentary of the verso at the end of this edition. 

The hand of the recto can be ascribed to the severe style and assigned 
to the second or third century CE through comparison with the following 
papyri assigned to this period on the basis of criteria independent from 
palaeography :?^ P.Oxy. 42.3005, 52.3673, 61.4093, 67.4560, and 69.4736.* 
Among papyri belonging to the category Homerica, it shows a very close 
similarity to P.Oxy. 67.4635 (glosses to Iliad 2.308—493), assigned to the 
same period. 

The hand of the verso may be compared with the following documents: 
P.Oxy. 63.3100 (225), P.Lips. 1.9 (233), and P.Oxy. 38.2854 (248). On the 
basis of the palaeographical features and the content (both recto and verso 
concern sensu lato exegesis on Homer) we may plausibly think that the 
verso was written not much later than the recto if not in fact roughly in 
the same period. 


?? In the latest image taken after attachment of frr. 4 and 5, a new frustulum is now 
labelled 4. It shows the slightest trace of ink on the recto, but its position cannot be estab- 
lished. Since the left-most piece of fr. 3 (see image) was originally displaced and attached 
to the top of the same fragment, this frustulum may also have come loose when this piece 
was detached and moved to its correct position. It may therefore have originally been in 
the same area, to the left of fr. 3 seen from the recto. 

33 We use the term glossary to denote a word list following the order of a certain work, 
as opposed to scholia minora (glosses in the margin of a literary text) and lexica (alphabetic 
word lists to a certain work or author); cf. CLGP 1.1.1, pp. VII-VIII. 

34 The items here listed are written on the back of documentary texts containing precise 
dates or at least historical elements that allow us to assign them to a specific span of time, or 
written in a datable documentary script. Each date can be used as the terminus post quem to 
assign the literary text to a specific period, if the documentary text is the first use of the papy- 
rus (i.e. it is written on the recto, as in the case of P.Oxy. 42.3005 and 61.4093). In the oppo- 
site case, i.e. when the papyrus has been used first for the literary text (written on the recto) 
and later for the document (written on the verso), the date of the document gives the terminus 
ante quem for the literary script (as in the case of P.Oxy. 52.3673, 67.4560, and 69.4736). 

35 See see L. Del Corso, “Lo ‘stile severo’ nei P.Oxy.: una lista," Aegyptus 86 (2006) 
81-106, esp. 95-99. 
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To return to the recto text, iota adscript is written in a quotation (fr. 2, 
1. 5) and probably once in the commenting text (fr. 1, 1. 6 if we read 
aroßarnı). No lectional signs are extant, and there is one line-filler 
(fr. 3, 1. 7). In fr. 1 we find one correction currente calamo (1. 7), and 
one apparent deletion (1. 8). On the verso, there is one interlinear note, 
perhaps a correction (fr. 1, 1. 6), and possibly an abbreviation (fr. 3, 1. 3 
see n.). 


— fr.1 Diplomatic Transcript 
]Q.n 
Jo.[ ].I 
ILI pez 1.0 ]çxa.[ 
JpoKA[.]..[J...a..6...[ 


5 ].apev[ . JowcayirAg@con|[ 
|tavanoBaArn . []vyev . . [ 
].. tar... @tTOVavTOLT. . [ 
]-. L. Jax .. [. ]eace[[u]oAnxev . [. ] .. E 
]...am0..v«p. [ 


e , di n s 
oft d à MX. boi 
Sa re Pa Ae - 
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Palaeographical Notes 


In the image we have placed fragments 1 and 3 in horizontal alignment. 
Considering the close match of the fibers, we expect that fr. 3 should be 
placed to the right of fr. 1, and that the distance between the fragments was 
limited. Nevertheless, it is unclear whether the traces were part of the same 
column. The distance between lines of writing is consistent between the 
two fragments. The exact distance between the two fragments cannot be 
established, but see the comment ad fr. 3.3 for one possible reconstruction 
taking the traces as parts of the same column. If frr. 1 and 3 do indeed 
form part of the same column, then the column will have been at least 
8 cm wide.?ó 


1] () . n, first, tiny indeterminate trace just above mid-line; second, tip of upright 
2 Jo.[, trace at line level; foot of slanting upright? ] . [, indeterminate trace at mid- 
height 3 ].[]. po, first, trace high on the line on a narrow strip of papyrus (@ or y?); 
second, two traces in upper part of writing space in diagonal alignment ascending from 
left to right; short horizontal trace touching upright of following p at line level (x or x?) 
.. L first, upright extending below line level: distance from o suggests v rather than t or an 
intervening narrow letter; second, bottom of letter (e or c?) at line level  ] . [, indetermi- 
nate trace at line level  ]cxa . [, c looks most likely, but € cannot be excluded; lower half 
of slanting upright 4 Al, only ascending diagonal survives |]. . , first, vertical trace in 
lower part of writing space; second, part of lightly descending diagonal apparently touching 
following upright (v or . v) [] . . . , first, horizontal joining thick upright at top of 
writing space, with a rightwards flourish at its foot; second, upright extending below line 
level with remains of ascending stroke extending from the middle: p? ; third, apparently 
o in the form of a spiral open at the top «a... e£, first, upright; second, remains of 
upright? ... [, first, remains of horizontal high on the line joining upright extending 
below line level; second, indeterminate trace just above line level; third, vertical trace at 
line level 5 ]., horizontal high on the line joining a: yort 6  .[], remains of slant- 
ing upright; lacuna may hold the rest of this letter or another narrow letter .. [, first, left- 
hand vertex of triangular letter at line level and trace of descender at top of writing space 
(a or 6?); second, lower half of upright with diagonal ascending from foot (e or c) 
7 |... first, trace at line level, followed by remains of two parallel horizontals lying at 
mid-height and at the top of the line respectively; second, trace at mid-height on damaged 
surface .. œ, first, upright with horizontal departing from tip: y or x; second, slightly 
curved trace at top height and traces of upright extending below line level o, larger than 
usual and open or damaged at bottom right, with a smudge of ink at its top (see commen- 
tary ad loc.) . . L first, bottom arc lying in lower half of writing space; second, 
remains of horizontal or descending diagonal high on the line 8 ]..[. ], first, trace high 
on the line; second, trace at mid-height of what might be a descender followed by abraded 
space which may have held a narrow letter ..[. ], first, tiny traces in vertical align- 
ment at mid-height; second, beginning of ascending diagonal: a or à [[1]], upright with 
ascending stroke dissecting it near the foot: either a deleted t or an attempt to change t to c 
....[, first, central part of left-hand arc at edge; second, blurred trace high on the line; 
third, thin curve high on the line reminescent of circumflex accent, not consistent with 


36 P.Oxy. 8.1086 shows that columns in commentaries could be as much as 16 cm 
wide. 
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any standard letter of this script, but perhaps an £ or c with round top (cf. line 6, final €); 
fourth, (trace on fold visible on the verso) apparent rounded trace at top of writing space 
9 ]..., first, remains of top arc; second, tops of descending and ascending diagonals 
joining in the middle: x or v; third, remains of upper half of descender .. v, first, trace 
of upright at edge of lacuna; second, slight trace at line level and trace touching v at 
mid-height . [, slightest trace at line level (foot of diagonal?) 


Articulated Text 


Ken 
]Jo.[ ] vacat [ ].[ 
].-[].po..[  ].[ ]çxa.[ 
Hóx]poxA[o]v[.]... a .. £t ..[ 
5 ] yàp èv [1]oic AxuA.éoc ÖnlAoıc 

öltav ànopóAn .[ . ]v wevds[ 

]&vvot TPOTOV adtOd TO . [ 

]..[.]Joax..[. Jea ce(ooAnkev .[. Je. [ 

t]ob 5° and pév Kp[atoc (II. 16.793) 


Iliad 16.787-793 

£v0' Gpa tot WatpoKAs wavy Dióxoto veAgvt]: 

Tivteto YAP xot Poißoc Evi kpateph bcuivn 

detvoc: 6 LEV TOV ióvta KATA KAOVOV ODK EVÖNCEV, 

Tiépt yàp TOAAT kekaAvputévoc àvceBóAmce- 790 
ct ©’ óni0ev, TANSEV OE HETÜPPEVOV EDPEE v' OLO 

YElpt KATATPHVEL, CTPEMEdivynVEV SE oi Öcce. 

tod 0’ And pév Kpatoc kovénv PaAE Doißoc AróAXov- 


Commentary 


In the image, frr. 1 and 3 are aligned horizontally, so that fr. 1. 3 aligns 
with fr. 3.1. The close match of horizontal fibres suggests that the dis- 
tance between the two fragments was not too great. Fr. 3 col. 1 is most 
likely either the continuation of the column in fr. 1, or a consecutive 
column. 


] The n looks about half the size of the letter elsewhere in the text, 
but the hand seems to be the same. It could be a note in the top margin, 
or it might be a column number: ( .) . | (i.e. . 8; see GMAW’, p. 16). 
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The two separate traces before n taken together match v or (less likely) 
u, which would translate to 48 or 38.7 One can compare PSI 13.1284, 
P.Oxy. 3.412, and PSI 12.1292 + P.Oxy. 4.657 for the placement of a 
column number at a similar distance from the main text. The column 
number 1% preserved in P.Oxy. 65.4453, fr. 1, a first-century commentary 
on the Odyssey, is written in a different hand from the main text and 
placed at a greater distance from the column. If the traces in our papyrus 
represent a column number, we may assume that it was placed roughly 
over the middle of the column, as is the rule. Because of the shape of the 
fragment, that does not aid much in estimating the size of the column, 
unless fr. 3 col. 1 does indeed contain the line ends of this column. If so, 
it suggests a line length of around 14 cm minimum, depending on how 
much is missing between fr. 1 and fr. 3. 


2 ]o.[: The trace looks thicker than elsewhere. The rest of the line 
shows no signs of writing, except at the very end, but this may be the 
result of damage to the surface of the papyrus. 


3 The papyrus is heavily abraded in the middle, but the traces left 
and right suggest that there was writing on the entire line. 


— ].po..[: Most likely ]k«pov . [ or ]xpov . [. 


— ]jeka . [: Less likely but not impossible is ]exa . [; the putative 
missing central stroke of epsilon would be above the visible traces, as in 
the final ¢ of line 4. 


4 Ió:]pokA[o]v looks almost inevitable, although -ov is palaeo- 
graphically not impossible. 


- []...a..¢...[: This string of letters is lacunose and quite 
abraded, but []zpoatpett . [ is likely the best reading.** The main problem 
is the fact that the vertical of the second iota of the sequence appears 
to go down too far, suggesting rather p or v, and the following letter does 
not easily match t. But the script is quite irregular and it might be that 
the ligature with the preceding epsilon pushed the iota down (though cf. 
fr. 2.4 nyeıp). An option that would better fit the traces is npoatpeza[t, 
but this would presuppose a mistake of -etor for -e1ta1.*? The sense would 


37 The possibility of ] . ın is not excluded, but would yield a very high column number. 

38 We thank Prof. Claudio Meliadó for suggesting this reading. 

39 Although there is a verb xpoaípo, it occurs only rarely, and never in the middle form 
*npoaípetat. rpoatp&o, Conversely, is a common verb, and spelling variation with regard 
to contract verbs is not unheard of, cf. Gignac 2.365-368. 
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be something like “he first picks out/removes Patroclus," possibly with 
Apollo as its subject, but the present tense makes it more likely that it 
refers to Homer. 

A further alternative is to read the rpootpétn|[v, in apposition to Patro- 
clus, to mean “steward” or “place-holder,” perhaps as a gloss on 0gpó- 
mov. Thus far, however, the word is only attested in the technical expres- 
sion npooipétnc piBAioOnknc, archive keeper at the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus at Arsinoe: BGU 2.362, fr. 1.19, col. 2.13 (suppl.), col. 4.18, 
etc. (215 CB); SB 24.16000 I 24 (early fourth cent. CE); Stud.Pal. 20.123 
1? 29 (445 CB); P.Princ. 2.74.14 (ca. 300 CB); we find the same meaning 
though without the genitive BiBAtoOHKNe in P.Lips. 1.123.20 (136 CE).* 


5 ] yap Ev [t]otc AyiAAé@c ón[Aoi: This formulation recalls 
ancient sources dealing with Patroclus using Achilles’ armour. See the 
following: Ps.-Apollodorus Bibl. 4.6 c 6& £ióev AyidAEbc THY Mpo- 
TECIAGOD vabv KaLOLEVHV, &xnépnet TatpoKAov Kadonkicac toic idtoic 
ónA.o1ic; Lib. Prog. 8.3.18 kocuncac [scil. Achilles] tov IIátpokXov toic 
drAo1c toic Eavtod; Eust.*! 1050.27-29 on Il. 16.140-144 516 tò pév 6ópo 
üró0gtov ô romte quAGccet TO "xU ei Tape taic vauct, TA dé Aovrü 
ónAa nepi0&cOat v IIatpókAo ótóoct, tva ckoAgu0£vtoc adtToOd f| 
Leta tadta ónAonoita Exn nıdavnv dpopunv; schol. Pind. Ol. 10.22 
acrep IHáàctpokAoc tH AUi. toic yap ónAoic Npictevce toic EKEivov. 


6 d)tav ànopóAn.[.]v wevds[: The subjunctive gives a future value 
here, with a moment in the story as a point of reference. The meaning 
can be “... when he would throw off ...," perhaps with Apollo as the 
subject, or “lose,” with Patroclus as its subject. 

The final letter before the edge of the fragment can really only be € 
or c, and it is unclear what construction we are looking at. The construc- 
tion must either be (1) [&]v weoOse[1 (or -e[cıv, a construction that occurs 
late in Atticist prose (Ael. Ar. Pl. 77.9) or (2) t[ö]v wevósg[- where the 
second word is a masculine compound with wyevó- to mean “disguise” 
or something similar; there is not enough space for t[n]v (which would 
allow the unattested *yevós[tkóva).*? 


40 See also F. Oertel, Die Liturgie. Studien zur ptolemdischen und kaiserlichen Ver- 
waltung Agyptens (Leipzig 1917) 411. 

^! References to Eustathius concern his commentary to the /liad, unless explicitly noted 
otherwise. 

42 Cf. Eust. 1059.63 on II. 16.278-80 58650. wevönc and 1082.53-55 on Il. 16.713 kai 
dpa oia kakà tobc Tpõac 6 wevdayiArEbe THátpokXoc ót£0eto, eineiv 68 kai GAAac, 
6 Aydede 010 Tod BXenopiévou prexómnov Tic AdTOD kópuDOoc. 
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7 Jjevta1: Perhaps ro1leiton. Cf. schol. I. 16.64 610 kavaoy ov AxuU.- 
éa TPOANOTELPAV tiva 610 IIavpókAov moreitar (scil. Homer). 


— mpOtov: Correction of o currente calamo. Apparently the scribe 
corrected an initially too-small o by re-writing it lower than normal on 
the line with an oval shape. 


— to. [: Of the final letter before lacuna there are indeterminate 
traces at the top and bottom, they may be the top of a wide upright or the 
left end of a cross-bar. 

We may supplement e.g. xoi]zitat tpO@tov avtod toy [GoonAtcuóv 
nò tod “AndAA@voc, “he [scil. Homer] first relates his [scil. Patroclus’ | 
undressing by Apollo"; cf. Eust. 1102.46—47, where he paraphrases 
Il. 17.205-206 àXXà tod Poißov tov IIótpokXov óàoonAicavtoc, có 
óOpov sidov abtà Tj Kai óc edprypa, and schol. //. 16.793-804a quoted 
in 1. 8 n. below. The noun àqon^icpóc is rare, but it occurs twice in 
Eustathius (391.11, with regard to //. 3.111—115 and Comm. in Od. 1660.40 
on Od. 10.431). 

An alternative supplement is aùòtoð TO k[póávoc, which would strongly 
suggest that Apollo is the subject of the verb ending in -eivoi, and we 
would need something meaning “to strike off." For use of np@tov refer- 
ring to the actions of characters, cf. schol. /!. 11.660 6 Tvósíónc icac 
TpOtov Kataréyet [scil. Nestor] tov Atounön óc xoAéptov. 


8 ]..[.]lax..[. Jeo: AyU[A]éo looks likely; for the rather flat 
diagonal of the A, cf. the first à of fr. 2.5. It is not immediately obvious 
why Achilles would be an object here, in what appears to be a discussion 
of Apollo’s disarming of Patroclus. We may also consider that it was a 
mistake for AyiA[A]e(a. In fact, the t might actually have been added 
between £ and a; there are the faintest of traces that might just form an 
upright, possibly in different ink: AyiA[A]e va. The preceding traces are 
not incompatible with 6]mA[a]; cf. Philostr. Vit. Soph., ch. 1, p. 536 and 
Is. Comn., Praef. Hom., 1. 118 d0bva1 tovto tà Ax0J.ew ónXa. 


— ce(cybAnkev: Regarding the context of the fragment, ce(c)bAnKEV 
“took off his armour” is an attractive reading. Although ckvAgbq is the more 
typical prosaic word, cvAd@ does occur in the scholia: schol. //. 13.203c1 6 
dé "Env od povov xà STAG àngcoAncev TOD Iupptouo and schol. //. 23.398 
iati AyiAAsbdc 0avóvta diacvpet tov “Extopa; Kai Aéyopev, od dv’ 
@uornTa, óc ye kai “Hetiova Povevcac ovK EcvANCEV, GALA cbv AdTOIC 
toic Toirc Edawe. The object of coA&o can be both the person being 
disarmed and the armour itself. 
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9 tod 8° ano p£v xp[otóc: The line is //iad 16.793, which continues 
kvvenv parE Boißoc AnóAXov. Cf. schol. Z. 16.793-804a: àqonAiGst 
adtov, icov TH OnAicet ünepyaGóuevoc “Extopa AyiAAci. dpa dé Kai 
ótavaxabov TOV dkpoati]v OTAONOLAV NAPELCAYEL xai ENITEPTTN KOCUO- 
rorlav. od édeset ðè LETH Odvatov ckoAevOT|vat IIóávpokAov: aicypov 
yàp "EXAmcw. £Agov Kai Avöpiav IIatpókAou qncív, ac oùk GAA@C 
Kparnd&vroc 7 £v Th yopivócei tov ÓnAov, and schol. //. 17.125a: od 
yàp abtóc hv ô "Exvop 6 ckuAseócac tov IHátpokAov, Gar’ an’ adtod 
TMEPLOVTOC AMEIAETO TA STAG abtóc ATOAAV, ô SE ADTOV yopivóv ETPWCEV. 


— F.3 Diplomatic Transcript 
]..I 
195 [aa das al 
]s o [.. lv PETI 
].9gnzspie lese 
5 l:[ l.c whee els el 
]dac Loe 


lr. TE [ 
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Palaeographical Notes 


Col. 1.1 ].. [, first, apparent lower part of upright protruding far below line level; 
second, remains of curved stroke approaching horizontal 2 ]|..., first, remains of 
ascending diagonal in lower part of writing space; second, horizontal joining upright 
roughly at mid-height (considering previous traces, possibly a or & in ligature with 1); 
third, part of upright in lower half of writing space with trace of short diagonal ascending 
from foot .. [, first, upright intersected by curving stroke approaching horizontal: pos- 
sibly y somehow awkwardly written, or ı with deletion stroke; second, left-hand arc that 
fills the line (s or c?) ] .. , first, two parallel uprights, the left slightly curved, the right 
curving leftwards at the foot; second, thick foot of upright at line level 3]., trace at 
top of line  . [, slightest trace of horizontal ligature starting from the middle of o and 
thick trace at top of line, possibly tip of upright |. , right-hand arc, either large o 
oro 4 ].,tiny trace at mid-height, possibly on slightly displaced fibres 5 ] . [, trace 
of upright at line level ].., parallel horizontals at mid-height and top line, followed by 
upright (e1?) 7 m ., blurred tiny stains at mid-height 


Col. 2.2 .[, thick rounded shape in intercolumnium (perhaps stain or accidental ink?) 
3 ]...[, first, blurred diagonal ascending from left to right; second, tiny traces slightly 
above line level; third, short horizontal trace at mid-height 4 . [.]..., first, lightly 
descending horizontal at top line and foot of upright at line level; second, tiny trace at 
mid-height at edge; third, tiny trace at mid-height; fourth, lightly descending diagonal at 
mid-height .[,tiny trace at top line 5 . [, left-hand tip of crossbar ].[.]..., first, 
tiny trace (of upright?) at line level; second, trace of upright at line level and mid-height, 
followed by a lightly descending horizontal at top line, touching following letter; third, 
small circle of o or p; fourth, horizontal at top line 6... [, traces belonging to two or 
three letters: first, trace at line level; second, upright meeting horizontal at top line; third, 
trace of central part of upright? 


Articulated Text 


].ko.[..].v dest 


]. 9 nepite- Hades put 
5 ].[ Jeıc> er Dos] e | 
]dac Peal 
ln. [ 
Commentary 
2- Juss [: Penultimate traces are reminiscent of a lopsided y, but 


might rather be a tall upright with a deletion stroke. 
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3 ].xo.[..]. v: koi[v]Ov, with a wide v, or -koti[c tT]@v would fit 
the traces. It is possible, as noted above (under Edition, p. 17), that this 
line is the continuation of fr. 1.5. If so, the traces could be read as an 
adjective qualifying Achilles’ armour mentioned there: [t]oic Ay1AAE@c 
ón[Aoic na yyó]Akowc.*? The expression is parallelled in Eur. Phoen. 1242 
(with schol.) and Or. 444 (cf. the explanation in schol. Or. 383). In this 
context it is worth noting that in its two Homeric instances (Od. 18.378 
and 22.102) nüyxoAxoc is used with xovén, which is part of the line 
quoted in l. 9; see below. 


4 ]. 90 nepıs-: Considering the context, this may concern the 
phrase rj£pt noñ kexoXwppévoc (I. 18.790), and it might have read e.g. 
[v£o£X]n 6£ nepıellxönevoc]. 

If we seek to construct this verb with the start of fr. 1, 1. 7, an imagina- 
ble construction might be éxeió]r] 0$ nepıelly&vero v Aav, roi]eicot 
TP@TOV avtod toy [... “since he (scil. Patroclus) is superior to the others, 
first he [scil. Homer] relates the [ ...” In other words, to make it possible 
for Patroclus to be beaten by his lesser opponents, he needs to be disarmed 
by Apollo first. This exempli gratia construction would connect the two 
verbs which cannot have been far apart if indeed they belonged to the 
same column. Compare perhaps (depending on how one reads repıövtoc) 
schol. //. 17.125a: od yàp adtoc Hv 6 "Extop 6 ckvA£ócac tov Ilätpo- 
KAOV, GAA’ An’ adtod nepióvtoc GEirEto và STAG adroc AnÓAXAOV, ô 
dé GVTOV YOELVOV ETPMCEV. 


5 ]gtc»: Perhaps a nominative noun, adjective, or participle. Alter- 
natively, it could be a compound continuing on the next line. 


6 Jdac: Likely readings are a noun ending in —dac or a form of ót66cko, 
frequently used of the poet in the Homeric scholia: cf. schol. //. 1.33 
Slöacker È ô noinrnc etc. The latter would produce a word division 
with the c at line-end, which is not the standard way to divide consonant 
clusters beginning with c. Two different rules are attested in ancient sources: 
one prescribes that the c goes with the preceding syllable, the other that 
the c goes with the following syllable; cf. Sextus Empiricus, Adversos 
Mathematicos 1.173-174; Mayser 1.45-46. This divergent word division 
is well-attested, however, for example in BKT 9.190.1.35-36 Aopiclkov; 
P.Kellis 3.95, Ad Nicoclem, p. 109, lines 221—222 (cvvyıvoclkeic); 


43 For the material of Greek armour, cf. Apoll. Lex. Hom. 166.17-22 and Hesych. 
s.v. yarkea; cf. also I]. 20.102 068’ ei nayyarkeoc siiyetar siva (scil. Achilles). 
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P.Chic. 1.11—12 (= CPF 1.2*.21.23; clkometv); P.IFAO PSP 234 (= Recherches 
de papyrologie 1 [1961] 37-39), col. 2.15-16 (gaclkovrac); P.Vat.Gr. 11 v°, 
col. 1.44—45 (816aclkaJ.ovc), col. 12.42-43 (avapupivndkouco); Philodemus, 
De Pietate“ col. 43.1197—1198 (yivoclkev). Cf. also the following exer- 
cises in syllable division: P.Cairo inv. JAE 65445,* line 96 (ac: ka : àa : 
oc); P.Vat.Gr. inv. 54 (= Pap.Flor. 18, no. 6), side A, col. 2.4 (At oc ko 
poc); note also T.Louvre inv. MNE-912 (= Pap.Flor. 18, no. 36), tablet 
no. 7, line 2 (nop yi[[c]] ckoc).^ 


7 ]r. te: More likely -]noxe than simple note. 


— Fr.2 Diplomatic Transcript 


2:12 1,84 thee dl 
Jcacu . tpodev oAn[ 
]ügacovkavep[ . Jadv[ 
|JnoAspocnystp . v . [ 
5 JoAaAntoweextol 
]..vyo.tec.[]... Tl 
]..[.lel ]. oxl 


# [n the edition of D. Obbink, Philodemus, On Piety (Oxford 1996). 

^5 Editio princeps in O. Guéraud and P. Jouguet, Un livre d’écolier du III siècle avant J.-C. 
(Le Caire 1938). 

*6 The correction, made by the same hand, shows that originally the c was joined to the 
preceding syllable, then erased and written together with the following syllable. 
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Palaeographical Notes 


1 ].e., first, bottom right of small curved letter (02); second, indeterminate trace at 
mid-height |]. , upright extending below line level and inderminate trace at mid-height 

. €, first, indeterminate traces of possibly a rounded letter smudged by excess ink (a 
correction?); second, an upright meeting a horizontal at the top (y or t) ]. . [, first, trace 
of a horizontal touching an upright at mid-height (12); second, indeterminate traces; the 
papyrus is discoloured and there are traces below the line (see below) 2 p., foot of an 
upright at line level, followed by indeterminate traces at mid-height v . , the surface 
layer of the papyrus is stripped An, over the A there are two almost horizontal strokes, 
with traces of uprights at both ends, like sol |, but with the uprights touching the hori- 
zontals, function unclear (correction?) 3 6, the 6 appears to be dissected by a thick line 
of ink, function unclear 4 .y. [, first, a trace high on the line almost touching the bowl 
of p, and a tiny trace at mid-height; second, horizontal or rounded trace at the top of 
writing space, possible tiny trace at line level 5 qe, after ọ a trace which might be the 
foot of the p in line 4, or an elision mark 6 ] . . , first, a rounded trace at mid-height; 
second a long horizontal at mid-height o . , indeterminate traces covered by excess ink, 
followed by an upright c.[]..., first, a small trace at the top of the writing space; second, 
a slight trace at mid-height and the top of an upright; third, top of ascending diagonal 
meeting an upright; fourth, part of upright followed by slightly curved stroke at top of 
writing space 7 ].. [, space of about two letters covered by excess ink ]., trace ofa 
horizontal at mid-height and indeterminate traces at line level 


Articulated Text 


1,200. Tel] s Sls s Tos 
]cac pntpod_ev . oXn[ 

]0£ac oóx àv &p[p]Jaóv[v- 
|moAspoc nyeıpev . [ 


5 ]óXaXntó be’ “Exto[poc (I. 18.149) 
] gevyoytec .[].. ctl (11. 18.150?) 
]..[- Jel 1. ox 


Iliad 18.134-135 and 148-152 

GAG cb LEV LN TO kataðóceo L@AOV "Apnoc 

npiv y’ uè Sevdp’ EABodcav Ev dp0aApoici tónat- 
(...) 

Tnv pév Gp’ OAvuTdOvde nóOsgc pépov: adrap Ayatoi 
Oecreciœ GAGANnT@ dp’ "Extopoc àvópogóvoto 
gevyovtec vnüc te Kal “EAAcrovtov tkovto. 

ovdé ke IIóvpokAóv nep EüKkvnuiösc Ayaro 

Ex BeAéov Epbcavto véxvov Hepanovt’ AyiATjoc: 
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Commentary 


The quotation in line 6 is //. 18.149, possibly continuing in the fol- 
lowing line (see below). The preceding discussion relates to the dialogue 
between Achilles and Thetis concerning his return to the war (Il. 18.70— 
148). Thetis implores her son not to return before she has brought him his 
new armour. //. 18.149 is not quoted in the scholia or in Eustathius. 


2 -]cac untpödev.. oAn[: The space after v is damaged, and it is 
unclear whether there was ever ink there. If there was, OnAälcac untpödev 
YOAN[v is an attractive reading, considering /liad 16.203 cy&vXie IImA£oc 
vié, YOAM Epa c' Erpepe tnp, and Eustathius’ comments on that pas- 
sage (1054.48—49): yov &0r]XaGgc Avri yáňaktoc, Kai 614 tTOÕTÓ 
col &k YOAOD oiov TO cõua cvunennkton, and later, 1054.64 6 88 yor@ 
untp6dev tpageic cdugutov éxEt 61a Biov TO kakóv. 

The story is likely to have been adduced in the context of the dialogue 
between Achilles and his mother Thetis, as an explanation of why the 
hero is so eager to return to war. Eust. 1133.60-1134.15 has a discus- 
sion on XöAoc in Zl. 18.108, but he does not refer to Il. 16.203 there. 
Instead, he notes how the passage is famous among ancient scholars, 
who argue that Plato took his cue for the tripartite soul from these lines 
(cf. schol. Z1. 18.113b). 

If the space after v did not have a x, this may have been a different 
comment concerning the same passage in the /liad. Achilles had just been 
told by his mother to stay put, and perhaps the commentator goes on: 
OAnLv (68) Thy vóxxa. Eusivev Ev tů cknvn. In that case, the traces before 
o might represent a dicolon used to separate different sections of the com- 
mentary, as in Alcman's Louvre Papyrus (E. 3320/R56).”” 


3 ]@eac: We can read Oeàc, e.g. as the complement to a verb like 
QKO00, or as part of a genitive absolute. If the latter, it would have to be 
an intervening participial clause within a construction like [gi un ... ] ook 
av ...; cf. schol. //. 12.37al and Eust. 1248.44. See below for suggested 
supplements. 


— dv &p[p]aóv[v-: A form of Bpadbva, “to delay, to tarry”; the verb 
occurs rarely in the running text of Homeric scholia, but it is given as a gloss 
on more than one occasion (e.g. for dnOvvev at 7]. 5.503; for mapéuivev 


47 Cf. K. Tsantsanoglou, “The Scholia on Alcman’s Partheneion," EAAgvucá 56 (2006) 
16. 
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at Od. 2.297b; for diatpiPopev at Od. 2.404g).^5 If transitive (e.g. “he 
would not have delayed [his return]") we have to supply an active ending, 
if intransitive (e.g. “he would not have tarried [in returning to war]") the 
ending may have been active, middle, or passive (cf. LSJ s.v.). 

The topic appears to be Thetis' advice to Achilles that he should not rush 
into battle before she has brought him new armour. In //. 18.126 Achilles 
says undé p’ Epvke payne (...) obdsé pe TEicetc and later Thetis entreats 
him to wait (134-135 GAAG cd uèv un to Katadlcso u@Aov "Apnoc / Tpiv 
y? uè dep’ éAOovcav év öpdaruotcıv nar). Cf. Eust. 1134.28-30 kai 
N utmp Edpe0ddac Aadodca coyyopsi HEV toic TOD vioO Xóyoic, ENEXEL 
6& tic ôpuñc Stà tò üonAov eivai. (...) xà 9 abt Ady@ koi &n£ygw 
&£0£X&1 TOV vióv TOD TOAENOV. 


4 |nodgpoc: This may be the noun, but in the nominative it is hard to 
imagine what the construction might have been. More attractive, perhaps, 
is to read a compound adjective like qU.o]róXAepoc or èunerpo]nróńepoc. 
Consider schol. //. 18.125a, a discussion of why Achilles says he has been 
away from war for a long time, when in fact it has only been about two 
weeks. The scholiast argues that to Achilles it feels like a long time, 
because he longs to fight: qiUAonóAspoc yap cti. The clause could be 
e.g.: TV yàp qU.o]xóXAspoc. 

Another option, illustrated in the exempli gratia reconstruction below, 
is that it is an adjective that goes with Hector, e.g. as a kind of gloss to 
d vópoqgóvoto; cf. schol. //. 1.242 àvópoqóvoto: àvópoqpóvov, TOAELUKOD. 


— diyewev . [^ (alternatively fjiyeipg v . [): The following traces are 
difficult. Even if we read jyye1ps, the following word need not start with 
a vowel; the irregular use of the movable v is commonplace in this period 
(cf. Gignac 1.114). 

It is not clear what &ysipo should refer to; looking forward to the next 
quotation, it could mean Hector "stirring up [the fight]." The fact that in 
fr. 1 there is talk of “stripping armour” (cecbAnKev) in the line before 
the relevant Homeric line shows that the author weaved quotations into 
his text. If the verb is to be taken more literally, it may refer to Iris’ 
rousing of Achilles (18.166—201): the goddess begins her speech with 
öpceo (170) and later says GAA’ Ava, und’ Ett KEtco (178). 


48 Tt also occurs in Eustathius, e.g. 659.55 and 787.23. 
4 We thank Prof. Giambattista D'Alessio for suggesting this reading. 
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5 | GAaAnta1 be’ “Exto[poc: The extant scholia do not discuss 
(this part of) 18.149, they only offer (at Zl. 2.149 and 2.208) the gloss 
(cov) 00pópo for GAaAntH, and the D scholion to //. 4.436 gives àXa- 
Antöc: 06pofoc kata Avrippacıv. In schol. I. 13.797b we find Osio for 
decnecio. Similar glosses appear in the D scholia (ad //. 1.591 Oecrect- 
oto: 0gtov, Oavuáctov; cf. 2.367, 2.457, 2.600, 9.2, 13.797, 15.637, and 
P.Kóln 2281v + P.Palau Rib. inv. 147 v9, col. 6.16 Oscnecıoro' Beton; 
P.Berol. inv. 11634 v?! col. 2.10 0gcrgcuy. vov Geta). Finally, àvópoqó- 
voto leads to discussion at //. 1.242 about this choice of epithet for Hector. 
Eustathius (1136.1) comments about 18.149: ötı noAsjukóv páer 
0ó6poov tò “adrap Ayatoi Hecneci® GAGANTO Epsvyov.” 

Because of the construction it is likely that adtap Axatoi Oecnecior 
was part of the quotation, but it is impossible to establish whether these 
words would have been written on this line or the preceding one; see 
1. 6n. 


6 levyoytec: The reading looks certain, assuming correction and/or 
extra ink, and it is possible to read and supply the following two words 
of 18.150 vnac t[e. The c and qt look likely, but there is a problem with 
the traces before the putative c. The papyrus is abraded and apparently 
torn or folded. 

mevyovtec vnüc te are the first words of verse 150, but it is hard to 
imagine how the words quoted in line 6 can be a continuation of the 
quotation in line 5, since only one word of 18.149 àvópoqóvoto would 
intervene between the two. It is clear from the fact that the a of a.a mot 
and the @ of pevyovrec are too far to the left compared with noAeuoc, 
even allowing for Maas' law, that the left edge of the fragment does not 
coincide with the line beginnings. In other words, àvópoqóvoto would 
have to be divided between lines 5 and 6, e.g. as follows: 


]ügacovkavep[p]aóv[v 
|JnoAspocnystpev.[ | c.6 Ec 
5  m&£cto]aAaAntotwoekto[pocavópo 
qovoto]|pgvyovtec vnactle 


50 See J. Lundon, “P.Köln inv. 2281v + P.Palau Rib. inv. 147v: un glossario al 
primo libro dell’//iade,” in G. Bastianini and A. Casanova (eds.), / papiri omerici. Atti 
del convegno internazionale di studi, Firenze, 9-10 giugno 2011 (Firenze 2012) 195— 
211. 

°! G. Poethke, “Homer-Präparation für den Schulgebrauch auf einem griechischen 
Papyrus aus Ägypten,” FuB 8 (1967) 105-110. 
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However, if the column were this size, there would be no space for aùtàp 
Ayatoi in 1. 4, which would definitely be expected as the grammatical 
subject of the two lines. 

Even if it would be attractive to supplement the lines as above and estab- 
lish the width of the column, we need not assume that either line 18.149 
or 18.150 was quoted fully and/or continuously. As a consequence, this 
passage can give us little information about possible column width. We 
can only conclude that there were two quotations, one containing GAaAn- 
to. bp’ “Extopoc, and the other pevyovtec výác te (kai “EAANctovtov 
ikovto). Between these two quotations not very much explanatory text 
will have fit, so perhaps we may compare the kind of construction that 
we find in Eust. 28.18-20 about //. 1.22—23: 610 évtad0a einóv 'éngv- 
pńuncav navtec Ayaıoi’ &nüyet ti HV TO Ensvpnuncav ‘aideicbai te 
lepéa Kal Groiva déyecOau’. 


7 ].ox[: These letters may suggest Patroclus, and the exiguous traces 
before o neither exlude nor confirm p. The traces would allow, but do not 
necessitate, reading ovd]é [ke at]poxA[ov nep (II. 18.151). 

If we accept that the quotations in ll. 6-7 were not continuous, we may 
consider the following e.g. reconstruction of fr. 2, ll. 2-5: 


Jcac umtpödev. óXn[v obv tijv voKta 
Eueivev £v Th ckn vr. 
£i yàp un MKovce thc] 0gàc, od« Av EB[p]adv[veto &navépyscOot 
gic tT|v p ymv. 
éneita 08 "Exvop 6 qiXo]róAspoc fiysipgv t[oùc Tpõac, ot dé 
"EAAnvec? Epvyov- 
5 avtap Axaoi Ogcngcío] GAaAntar 6o' “Exto[poc àvópooóvoto 


P.CtYBR inv. 4673 verso 


As with the recto, fr. 1 and fr. 3 are aligned horizontally in the image. 
The layout and textual remains of especially the verso of fr. 1 show that 
this is a glossary to /liad 5. In lines 2 and 3 there is a blank space between 
words, serving to separate the lemma from its corresponding gloss; the 
gloss in line 2 matches one found in the D scholia to Iliad 5.489. There 


> Cf. schol. II. 1.127 adtup Ayarot] oi 6$ "EAAnvec. 
5 Ten other papyri preserve parts of glossaries to /liad 5, but none of them cover these 
lines. The papyri are P.Mich. inv. 2720 (G.W. Schwendner, Literary and Non-Literary 
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are remains of one column on fr. 1, and two columns on fr. 3. The traces 
on the back of fr. 2 are practically illegible. Taking into account the possi- 
bility that we have an upper margin on the recto, these fragments would be 
near the bottom of the column on the verso. This hypothesis is supported 
by the fact that lines 4—6 are much closer together than 1—3, suggesting that 
the scribe starts to squeeze his writing near the bottom of the roll. 


| Frl Diplomatic Transcript 
Te... [.l:.1[ 
].v vpetep..[ U1. 5.489?) 
]kAewov ov.[ U1. 5.491?) 


JAeo[] ... «pa ..[ 
5 Pace. OGL Decal 


]-[C.9]evpoL - ] - E (I. 5.495?) 


Papyri [diss. University of Michigan 1988] no. 11), P.Ryl. 3.537, P.Strasb. inv. Gr. 1015 
(O. Plasberg, APF 2 [1903] 196-206, no. II 1), P.Harris 2.177, P.Berol. inv. 11636 (see 
above p. 14 with n. 19), P.Amst. 1.5, P.Oxy. 44.3158 + P. Yale 2.127, P.Lond.Lit. 177, 
P.Aphrod.Lit. 2 (= P.Cair.Masp. 3.67331), and the recently identified P.Berol. inv. 11647 
(see n. 3). 
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Palaeographical Notes 


1 ]....L first, lower extremity of upright protruding below line level; second, trace at 
line level at edge; third, foot of upright; fourth, curve as part of bottom arc or rightwards 
hook ]..[, confused and blurred traces: perhaps lower quadrant of left-hand arc, curve 
below line level as rightwards hook of upright or bottom arc, part of curve possibly 
belonging to left-hand arc followed by blurred ink 2 ]. v, first, vertical trace at edge in 
lower part of writing space, followed by slight trace of horizontal at mid-height, then an 
upright with rightwards hook at lower extremity and thick tip; second, two uprights with 
traces of descending diagonal in between at mid-height (connected with second upright), 
suggesting v p..[, first, small trace (of descending diagonal?) in lower part of writing 
space; second, indeterminate traces 3 y. [, two tiny traces in horizontal alignment in 
upper part of writing space; on their right remains of lower part of upright, followed by 
further trace at height of horizontal traces, t possible 4 ]...,badly damaged area: first, 
remains of horizontal in upper part of writing space, then lower on the line diagonal trace 
descending from left to right, followed by a slight high trace; second, upper part of diag- 
onal descending from left to right; below remains of horizontal stroke; third, blurred 
remains of triangular letter «pa. . [, first, remains of upright: from its tip downwards 
remains of curving diagonal descending from left to right; second, two traces in diago- 
nal alignment from left to right lying at mid-height and in upper part of writing space 
respectively; the higher trace is in vertical alignment with short vertical trace at line 
level 5 ]..., first, tiny trace in upper part of writing space, remains of crossbar touch- 
ing upright: the complex suggests n or £t in ligature; second, thick trace in lower part of 
writing space, perhaps bottom arc; third, upright protruding below line level; scanty 
traces on edge on its right suggest crossbar . 0, diagonal descending from left to right; 
lower part of diagonal ascending from left to right (triangular letter possible, y not 
excluded) ... [, scanty traces of 2 or 3 letters on damaged area: first, traces in vertical 
alignment on a thread-like strip; second, horizontal trace at mid-height; third, blurred ink 
(trace of horizontal?) covered by dirt 6 ] . [, horizontal trace in upper part of writing 
space .[, on damaged area stroke approaching horizontal; in vertical alignment with its 
middle short vertical trace below line level 


Il. 5.489—495 

ot 58 tay’ &knépcouc' ed vatopévnv TOALV Öunv. 

coi 5é yp?) ade návta péretv voktác TE xai uap 490 
Gpyovc Atccopiévo THAEKAEITOV énikcoópov 

voAsgu£oc &yépnev, xpaxepr]v 8° àno0&c0o1 Evınnv. 

c Pato Caprındwv, dake dé opévac "Excopt puó00c- 

adrika 5’ && óyéov cbv tedyectv Ato yapüce, 

TOALOV 5’ ÉA 60bpa xatà ccpatóv ĞXETO nóvtn 495 


Commentary 


2 ].v vpetep..[: The traces suggest öu]nv ópecépav [; cf. D schol. 
Il. 5.489 Öurv' bnetepav. 


3 ]kAewov ov.[: A gloss on tnàekàesitõv in II. 5.491; cf. Hesych. 
s.v. THAEKAEITOL: róppo EvdoEo1, D schol. ad loc. tov nöppwdev 
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kekAnpévov; P.Berol. inv. 11518, col. 2. 47-48 ad Il. 3.451 reads 
KAEITO]v' xAéoc [£yóvxo]v, &vóóSov. The construction could be like 
schol. I]. 18.505b rjepooóvov: Ov fj qovi] uéy pi TOD &ipavobc ikveitan. 


4 ]Xeo[]... «pa .. [: The traces suggest k]A£oc noxpüv . [. For 
pgokpóáv as a gloss for nase, cf. D schol. Il. 2.863, 4.455 etc.; Eust. 
Comm. in Od. 1396.3—4 GAA Kai toic THA Kai pa póv, Dorv, fjvot uäxnv 
covíctov. Tj kai óc EÜPLP@VOL Kai THAE tovtécti LaKpdv; Hesychius 
tAE’ naxpav (x 753, t 758, etc.); Gennadius Schol. Grammatica vol. 2 
s.v. t^: THAOD Avti ToD uakpáv, dp’ ob TuAspóac xai tnAeRrAsıröc. 


5 ]....0n: These traces are difficult. The first traces are compatible 
with . 1 or n, followed by what may be a bottom arc (2/0/c?) and then an 
upright that suggests a t. The traces preceding 0 suggest A, a, or perhaps 
x. Although a string like £yx01 is possible, the preceding £1 or n would 
not yield understandable Greek. £vo01| is the only sensible reading that 
we have been able to come up with. To complete the construction we 
may consider k]Aéoc noxpav .[1.](.).. táðn, as a continuation of 
the explanation of thekAetov, in the sense: “whose fame was spread 
far away.” Perhaps we can read G&]vetd0n, but the traces preceding the 
putative e do not easily allow v. 


6 ]o: There is what looks like an œ between lines and 5 and 6, but 
since the text directly above and underneath is damaged or missing, its 
meaning cannot be ascertained. 


— ].[(.)]etpa[.].[: Before putative c, the papyrus is abraded, and 
it is unclear whether the papyrus was left blank, or a letter has been lost; 
hence the bracketed underdot. If the space before c was empty, this 
should be the start of an explanation after a lemma. ctpg[t]o[ is possible, 
although the final trace appears to be too low to be part of an o. If the 
space before c contained a letter now lost, this might have been a lemma 
followed by a comment: //. 5.495: ka]t[a] ctpa[t]o[v Kata | to 
ctpatomedov; cf. D schol. //.1.229, 1.318. 


Reconstruction 


We may reconstruct the first column as follows; about lines 2-4 we 
are quite confident, while lines 5-6 cause more problems. Note that in 
1. 4, where the gloss continues on the following line, we assume eisthesis, 


4 [n L. Petit, X.A. Sideridés, and M. Jugie, Tevvadiov tod XyoAapíov änavta ta ebpi- 
oxomeva. Œuvres complètes de Gennade Scholarios (Paris 1928-1936) 8.489. 
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on the basis of numerous examples from glossaries; see, e.g.: P.Oxy. 67.4631, 
4633, 4636 and CUL Plumley 3? [to Il. 2]; P.Amh. 2.18 + P.Strasb. gr. 16256 
[to Od. 15]; P.Colon. inv. 236°’ [to Od. 16]. 


óu]üv bpetépay [ II. 5.489 
tQAg]kAewOv dv c[Ó Il. 5.491 
x]Aéoc nakpav .[ 
3 «Made an E Te. E 
(0) 


1. [C.Dlerpal 1-1 


| Fr.3 Diplomatic Transcript 
Col. 1 Col. 2 
].I 
Jepımvp ..[ 
]. ctl. Juone . «d 
]- xexl . J 2! 
5 TIel 


> See Tagliapietra (n. 3) 10-11 with n. 5. 
56 P.Strab. gr. 162 was edited by O. Plasberg in APF 2 (1903) 206—208, no. II 2. 
5 Ed. pr. A. Henrichs, ZPE 12 (1973) 17-23, Taf. Ia. 
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Palaeographical Notes 


1 ]. [, trace at edge as foot of upright 2 p.. [, first, upright; second, vertical trace at 
edge at top height 3 |. ct, left-hand arc embracing scanty and faded traces in horizontal 
alignment at mid-height (e likely) ne. , traces in upper part of writing space suggesting 
suprascript letter 4 ] . xev, small trace of a horizontal at line level, touching upright in 
lower part of writing space 5 ] .. , first, blurred stroke approaching horizontal at top 
line; second, upper part of stroke slightly slanting to right, very close to left-hand half of 
top arc; below thick horizontal trace at mid-height Col. 2.3 . [, thick vertical trace in 
middle of writing space at edge 4 . [, horizontal in upper part of writing space 


Commentary 


2 Jepinup..[: Jepı nopi . [ or Jepı ropy . [? n]epi ropy- is an attractive 
reading, but we have not managed to find a passage in //. 5 to which this 
explanation could have been applied. 


3 ]. ctl. Jope . [: The £ is strongly cursive, and in ligature with u; 
perhaps ] pope” — an abbreviation for &ct[o]uon&v(oc),’® a gloss of KeKo- 
pvðuévoc, which occurs in //. 5.562 and 681; cf. D schol. I1. 3.18 KeKo- 
pvOpéva: Nkovnuéva, &cvopopiéva. See also below ad 4. 


4 ].xerl.]: Gxe[o]? If so, it may continue the explanation from the 
preceding line. Iliad 5.562 and 681 both read BÀ è 610 npopóy ov KEKO- 
pvOuévoc aidonı yaAK@. For the use of Myeto in explanatory scholia, 
see e.g. schol. //. 17.700b and schol. Od. 11.564. 

The rest of the text, including the few traces on the back of fr. 2, is too 
damaged and lacunose to allow firm reconstructions. 


55 In CUL Plumley 3, col. 1.6 dvectpappévoc, to save space, -voc is written over -uE. 


ON THE USEFULNESS OF THE NORTH WIND 
IN A CHREIA DIOGENIS CYNICI (P.MICH. INV. 6216220): 
AN ANCIENT STUDENT RESPONSE CARD? 


Nikos Litinas University of Crete 


Abstract. — P.Mich. inv. 6216220 is a unique papyrus because, first, it pre- 
serves a chreia that is not recorded so far in any collection (in any language) 
of sayings of Diogenes the Cynic or another person from antiquity, second, 
it contains a question “why is the north wind useful?" that may reflect a 
Greek or an Egyptian tradition, and, third, it has an unusual format and a 
curious word written on the other side (“defending”), which in combination 
may point to a use of the papyrus that parallels modern cards created by 
teachers for student responses. An appendix provides a survey of the North 
Wind in Greek literature and beyond. 


P.Mich. inv. 6216720 was purchased in Egypt in 1931-1932, but the place 
of provenance is not known.! On the front, at the left edge of the papyrus and 
along the bottom edge, some letters — the reading of which is uncertain — 
from the ends of six lines of a document survive. It seems that our piece of 
papyrus (15 x 5.5 cm) was cut in a rectangular shape from this document, 
because someone wanted to reuse the blank areas both on the front and 
on the back. On the side where the document was written, parallel to the 
fibers, we read a word with large letters, &ubvov, “defending” (see discussion 
below), which was apparently deliberately placed in the center of the area. 


i: 
]8e. AMYNQN 
] 

] 


l-... [1]. ev 
lei JE el Jel ] 


! The papyrus is published, and the images digitally reproduced, with the permission of 
the Papyrology Collection, Graduate Library, University of Michigan. I would like to thank 
the anonymous readers and the editors of BASP for providing me with invaluable feedback. 
The papyrus was discussed in the seminar of Prof. Fabian Reiter at the Universitat Trier, 
and I would like to thank all the participants for their helpful comments and proposals. 
I owe a reading in l. 3 to Prof. Bärbel Kramer. 


Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists 56 (2019) 39-53. 
© American Society of Papyrologists/Peeters. doi: 10.2143/BASP.56.0.3286644 
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P.Mich. inv. 6216z20 recto. Image digitally reproduced with the permission 
of the Papyrology Collection, Graduate Library, University of Michigan. 


On the blank back, vertically with respect to the fibers, a brief anecdote 
(a so-called chreia, meaning * useful") about Diogenes the Cynic was writ- 
ten in three lines, again placed almost in the center of the area, with a top 
and bottom margin of ca. 1.5 cm. The text seems to be complete except 
at the end of line 3, where the ink is almost effaced and a few horizontal 
fibers survive. The handwriting is probably to be dated to the middle or 
the third quarter of the first century AD (cf., e.g., SB 14.11586 [47 CE]; 
P.Oxy. 1.39 [52 CE]; SB 24.16294 [54 CE]; P.Giss. 1.94 [67 CE]; 
P.Oxy. 65.4478 [74 CE]), although a date until the very beginning of the 
second century AD cannot be excluded. It cannot be determined whether 
the same scribe wrote both the word Guvvov on the front and the chreia 
on the back. 


\ 1 Aioyévng ô xóov Epwrndeig nó tog 
2 61a ti ô BopéaG, ... TOV t£ooü pov åvéuoy, 
3 XPNOWEDE, vacat einev, vacat ......... Eua 


P.Mich. inv. 6216z20 verso. Image digitally reproduced with the permission 
of the Papyrology Collection, Graduate Library, University of Michigan. 
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“Diogenes the dog, on being asked by someone why the north wind, ... 
the four winds, is useful, said ‘...’” 


1 Diogenes is referred to as P1A60090g in chreia no. 3 in R.F. Hock 
and E.N. O’Neil, The Chreia and Ancient Rhetoric: Classroom Exer- 
cises (Atlanta 2002), as ô KvviKög qU.ócoqog in nos. 8, 9, 10, and has 
no designation in no. 4. 


2 A possible reading is gic: The letter ¢ is formed as in Atoyévnc, 
1. 1, but its left curve is effaced. The letter 1 is not as long as in the same 
ligatured pair sı in einev in line 3. However, alternative readings &x, dr, 
or &rí cannot be construed in this sentence. If gic tov tecodpov àvépov 
is right, then the apposition is necessary to indicate that the question 
concerns only the north wind and not the personified Boreas or the north 
as a geographic direction. 


— The ending ov in tecoapwv is made in the same way as in aptovov. 
— dÓvépuov: only traces of the last letter, v, can be seen. 


3 The verb ypnoutevetv appears in use from the Hellenistic period 
(see examples in LSJ s.v.), usually followed by a dative, which indicates 
to whom someone or something is useful, and a prepositional phrase 
(e.g. npög + accusative), which indicates in which areas or subjects this 
person or thing is useful; cf. for instance D.S. 1.81.3 f| 6’ d&pWuntiKh 
TPÓG TE TAG KATA TOV Biov oikovopníag abtoig XPNTINEDEL kai TPOG 
tà yeonerpiog Hewpnuoro. All the winds were useful, as it appears, 
according to Eustathius in his scholia on //. 5.525 onep 6& {aA f| 
ueyáàn GsrAa, oto kai Gay peieig üvepot oi GYAV YPELMOEIG, TTÜVTEG 
yàp Hutv xpriouiot. — 

The verbs on, einev and dnexpivato (sometimes put parentheti- 
cally) are found in chreiai (and in other literary works, such as the sayings 
of the Seven Wise Men, the pseudo-Plutarchean Apophthegmata, and the 
fables of Aesop) after the participle épmtnOeic, but the saying itself is 
put into direct speech; cf. J. Glucker, “IIpög tov sinóvta — Sources and 
Credibility of De Stoicorum Repugnantiis 8," ICS 13 (1988) 473-489, 
esp. 476—480. 

There is a blank space before and after esinev, which means that the 
verb was placed in this particular position for some reason. One could 
imagine that the scribe wanted to stress the verb so as to indicate clearly 
the question (before the verb) and the answer (after the verb). In addi- 
tion, it is interesting that the handwriting after the verb is more cursive 
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than in the preceding text and also that it is probably written with another 
pen. It is not certain, however, whether the same hand wrote both the 
question and the answer (in any case, the handwriting in these two parts 
of the chreia is very similar), or whether the answer was written imme- 
diately after the question was written or at some time later. These unan- 
swerable questions may be connected with the issue of the use of this sheet 
of papyrus (discussed below). 

After the verb einev, the answer to the question at the end of 1. 3 seems 
to be very short. Either the causal conjunctive 6t1 (or 61671) + indicative 
(cf. CPF 2.2, no 11, a chreia of Diogenes, where the answer of 616 tivos 
| dua ti in Il. 3—4 is answered with a clause beginning with 6tt in 1. 5; in 
addition, cf. all examples in Aristotle's Problemata) or the prepositional 
61a tÓ + infinitive or noun (see examples in chreiai) is expected to be 
used after the question 616 ti of 1. 2; see Smyth, Grammar §2240b. How- 
ever, neither 6t1 nor 61 tó can be read, and none of the following pos- 
sible readings are certain: 


(1) The conjunction óc: The letter œ has an additional cup to the right 
that works as a joining stroke to the next letter. However, in three other 
appearances of o before the letter v in the same papyrus (1. 2), such a stroke 
was not added. In chreiai, g is not used to introduce a substantive clause, 
especially when the verb is expected to be in the optative (because of the 
historical tense of the verbs &pn or einev). The syntax Aéyew óc followed 
by the indicative is found in Plutarch, Lycurgus 20.1 XapiXaog dé ô à0gA- 
QtóoUc Tod AvKovpyov nepi Tis ÖALYOTNTOG abtoD TOV vópiov EPaTN- 
Beis, einev ôG oi Aödyoıg LN xpópusvot noAAoig OSE vópov SéovTAL 
noriv. Therefore, if the answer starts with ôç, we have an instance of 
a causal conjunctive, to indicate a “reason imagined to be true by the prin- 
cipal subject and treated by him as a fact" (Smyth, Grammar, loc. cit.), 
or if óc is followed by a participle, “to mark the reason or motive of the 
action, as if, as” (LSJ s.v. óc C.L1). Otherwise, we might explain Diogenes’ 
answer not as the expected causal sentence, but either as a consecutive one 
(ôç = “so that") or a final one (ôç = “in order to"; cf. Heracleitus, Tes- 
timonia 1 Diels-Kranz aoi 6’ adtov Epwrnd&vra, 516 Ti owonüt, pévar 
“iv’ eic Marte”)? or a sentence of comparison (ôs = “as when")? 


? Cf. also Vatican Grammarian 11—14 (in R.F. Hock and E.N. O’Neil, The Chreia in 
Ancient Rhetoric, Volume I: The Progymnasmata [Atlanta 1986] no 11, pp. 307-308) M. 
Porcius Cato interrogatus quid ita post quadragesimum annum litteras graecas disceret, 
dixit, "non ut doctus, sed ut ne indoctus moriar." 

3 Moreover, orep cannot be read, and, also, the possibility that the reading œç should 
be understood either as the exclamation & followed by a vocative starting with o- or a 
dative È (cf. P.Oslo 3.177.4 in Hock and O’Neil [n. on 1. 1] 26) is less probable. 
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If ç is right: (a) The ligature of the first two following letters resem- 
bles Ur, as it is made in 1. 1 óró. Then, op (cf. the ligature ap in tecod- 
pov, l. 2) or gp are probable readings. In that case, we should read a 
phrase starting with s brapyet or óc ongp£yet etc., which might be 
followed by one or two words, since there is not enough space for more 
at the end of the line. (b) Alternatively, but less probably, one could read 
the next two letters after c as t1 (cf. «1 in 1. 2) followed by xa p-, or rep-. 
The pronoun tı in that case could be a neuter accusative of the indefi- 
nite pronoun.* The readings rap-, or tep- could be the beginning of: 
(i) a verbal form, such as of the verbs naparnv&o (“escape by a side way," 
referring to the winds confined by Aeolus, Od. 10.24 iva un tt napa- 
Tvevoel OAtyov nep, or “blow beside or next to," followed by the name 
of another wind; see LSJ s.v. raparvéœ Al), rapao£po (“bring to", fol- 
lowed by an object in the accusative; cf. Theophrastus, fr. 5.61 àpy£otnv 
tov 6& VOTOV TAPAPEPELV), or NEPINVEO (cf. Joannes Tzetzes 8.219.722— 
725 èx TOV t£ocó pov OE HEP@V Avsuög Tig &knvéet, AnnAMtns üve- 
uoc ER tfjg àvatoAT]g uév, ¿k TOV SvoLaV ô Zéquopoc, && üpktov ô 
Bopéac, Ex è nep@v neonußpıvav ô Notoc nepinvést); (ii) the prepo- 
sition ra pà or mept, and we could then understand the phrase as e.g. tı 
Tapa tivoc + verb; cf. CPF 2.2 no 3, f. 6 v? 1.5-2.6; (iii) a noun, an 
attributive adjective referring to the preceding 11, or an adverb (e.g. nepi- 
Capevéc; cf. Hes. fr. 156.126 [G. Most, Loeb edition, 2007]) followed by 
a verbal form at the end of the clause. In cases (i) and (ii), tt is expected 
to be used as the object of the following verbal form. 


(2) After the verb einev we could read the verb Dacos (with a 
very strangely made /ambda), with no conjunction preceding (which is 
not necessary in the answers given by the famous persons in the chreiai), 
and followed by five uncertain letters, of which the third seems to be & 
(the reading was proposed by Bärbel Kramer). This possibility reminds 
us of Pindar (Pyth. 4.181), who considered the north wind the king of the 
winds, Baoı&o àvépov (see Appendix). 


This specific kind of chreia was called £i60c dnoxpırıköv katà nbona 
and was a favorite exercise in primary education; see Hock and O’Neil 
(n. 2) 29; CPF 2.2, pp. 363—364. Cf. also M. Tanja Luzzatto, *L'impiego 
della ‘chreia’ filosofica nell'educazione antica," and G. Bastianini, “PSI 85 


^ The conjunction óc should not be considered a superfluous one after einev, followed 
by a direct clause, because the position of the indefinite pronoun at the beginning of a 
sentence is rare (see LSJ s.v. cic A.III.1a and 2a). In addition, an interrogative pronoun ti 
is less likely, since answers in the form of questions said by famous persons are also rare 
(e.g. Hock and O’Neil [n. 2] 337, no 58), and none so far for Diogenes. 
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e la definizione di ‘chreia,’” in M.S. Funghi (ed.), Aspetti di letteratura 
gnomica nel mondo antico 2 (Firenze 2004) 249—261. Diogenes is the 
main character in the following texts on papyrus: CPF 1.1**.48 (Dio- 
genes Cynicus), pp. 89-144; CPF 2.2, nos. 2, 3, 5, 7, 9, 10, 11, 14. The 
Michigan chreia is the answer of Diogenes to the question “why is the 
north wind useful?” This means that this chreia is a Aoyın (it contains 
only the words of a person and not his actions) based on the classification 
of Progymnasmata. However, this chreia was never recorded for Diogenes 
or any other famous person in antiquity; see G. von Wartensleben, Begriff 
der griechischen Chreia und Beiträge zur Geschichte ihrer Form (Heidel- 
berg 1901) with a collection of philosophers’ chreiai on pp. 31-124. In 
addition, it is not found in the collections of sayings of Diogenes which 
were preserved in Arabic; see G. Strohmaier, “Diogenesanekdoten auf 
Papyrus und in arabischen Gnomologien,” APF 22 (1973) 285-288 (= id., 
Von Demokrit bis Dante [Hildesheim, Zürich, and New York 1996] 53-56) 
and the chreiai in D. Gutas, "Sayings by Diogenes Preserved in Arabic,” 
in M.-O. Goulet-Cazé and R. Goulet, Le Cynisme ancient et ses pro- 
longements (Paris 1993) 475—518 and O. Overwien, Die Sprüche des 
Kynikers Diogenes in der griechischen und arabischen Überlieferung 
(Stuttgart 2005). 

It is questionable whether this chreia in origin concerned the character 
of Diogenes, who was notorious for his philosophical witticisms, his 
obscenity, and his ability to give direct and clever answers to questions 
or statements of various persons. It is not certain whether anecdotes about 
him were based on some element of truth or were invented or fabricated, 
but certainly one should not expect the answer of Diogenes to the ques- 
tion “why is the north wind useful?” to be an obvious one.° 


> I would like to thank Prof. Dimitri Gutas (Yale) and Ute Pietruschka (Martin-Luther- 
Universität Halle-Wittenberg) for their help concerning the sayings of Diogenes in Arabic. 
In addition, Dr. Y. Arzhanov informed me that there is no similar chreia in the Syriac sayings 
of Greek philosophers. 

© Diogenes had asked that he should be left unburied and thrown into the river Ilissus, so 
as to be useful to his disciples (see DL 6.79 &vioi 6é qaot veXevtovta. adrov [Kai] Evrei- 
Aacdaı dtapov Hiyar óc Tav 0nptov adtod pEtdoyot, Ñ eig ye DóO0pov ovvacat Kai 
öAlynv Kövıv Eraunoon (oi 8£, eig TOV "Daooóv &paAgiv) tva xoig àógXooic YPT}OULOG 
yévytat). L.E. Navia, Diogenes the Cynic (Amherst, NY 2005) discussed this passage 
(see appendix, n. 119), stating that because Boreas fell in love with Orithyia, daughter of 
king Erechtheus of Athens, and carried her away when she was playing by the Ilissus 
river, the Ilissus “was a sacred river from whom benefits could be expected as a result of 
propitiations and offerings. Ironically, then, Diogenes suggests that if his corpse is thrown 
into the river, his disciples will be rewarded by Boreas." However, it would seem highly 
unlikely that the Ilissus became sacred because of the above story, and, even if this is true, 
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On the other hand, if the name Diogenes was not the one in the original 
chreia, we have to assume that it was merged, either by mistake or delib- 
erately, with the chreia of another famous person. For instance, another 
philosopher of the same name, Diogenes of Apollonia, wrote a Meteorol- 
ogy and obviously passages of this text were circulated in anthologies, 
such as Stobaeus’ Eclogae and Pseudo-Plutarch's Placita Philosophorum. 
It seems that this latter Diogenes developed the theory that "intelligence" 
measures winds and all natural things (DK, fr. 3). 

It is quite possible that this chreia was an original literary invention. 
In that case, however, we cannot tell where the composition was originally 
made (e.g. Greece or Egypt), and if any belief in it about the north wind 
reflected a Greek or an Egyptian tradition. The winds, and especially the 
north wind, cannot have the same usefulness in Greece (and, more spe- 
cifically, in Diogenes' Athens) as in Egypt, where this particular chreia 
was found and probably copied. In the appendix to this article I present a 
discussion of the Greek tradition about the north wind, mainly concerning 
the wind as it blows in the Greek world. However, the same wind, as it 
blew in other areas, was also a subject of scientific research. Aristotle, for 
instance, writing about the inundation of the Nile (nepi tig tod Neikov 
àvapóosoc 6.34, frr. 247 and 248), stated that the north wind during 
the summer blows the clouds to the south, and that this is the reason 
for the rains in Ethiopia. The Aristotelian questions starting with 61 ti 
“why?” and answers concerning the North Wind(s) in his Problemata 
(see appendix) are scientifically oriented and do not concern humanistic 
issues, as in the Michigan papyrus. 

In addition, the difficulty about the tradition (Greek or Egyptian) of 
this chreia is not the only one this text presents. The question “why is 
the north wind useful?" does not contain more specific details regarding, 
for instance, to whom the wind is useful (generally to all people, just to 
Diogenes, to a place, etc.) and with respect to what it is useful (concerning 
everyday life, work, etc.; see above, note on 1. 3 about the use of the verb 
YPNOULEVELV). 


that the chreia of the Michigan papyrus refers to this story. In the text GdeA@ot must be 
interpreted not as “disciples,” but as “dogs,” that is, the brothers of Diogenes “the dog.” 
If Diogenes was left unburied or lightly covered with earth (as dogs and wild beasts do 
with food, to preserve some for later), the philosopher's body would be useful to someone. 
The mention of the Ilissus seems to simply belong to another tradition, probably inserted 
in the wrong place (as it clearly shown by oi é); see G. Giannantoni, Socratis et Socra- 
ticorum Reliquiae 2 (Napoli 1990) VB 101, pp. 274—275, n. 42. 
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The answer to the question, whether positive or negative, must be effec- 
tive. If the answer is positive — since it is already paradoxical that such a 
wind is of any use — it is probably to be sought among the sources quoted 
in the appendix and might involve the preeminence of Boreas over the 
other winds, taking into account the good possibility of reading, in the 
third line of the papyrus, either of the verbs óxep&yse or BaoU.gbet, as 
proposed above. If the answer to the question is negative, it can be linked 
to the word appearing on the front of the papyrus, dubvov, which should 
then signify a speech (Adyoc) in defense of a paradox. 

The greatest challenge of this piece of papyrus is a note on the other 
side of the chreia. As stated above, auvvov was written in large letters 
in the center of the blank area. The form, as it stands, could be interpreted 
either as (a) dnbvov, active participle of the present tense of the verb 
à pvo, or (b) Auvvov, participle of the future tense of the same verb, 
or (c) Apóvov (-ovtoc), a personal name, or (d) a mistake for the com- 
parative of xaA.óc, -N, -óv, that is dueivov, Gustvov. However, the future 
participle duvvov would be difficult without a governing verb. A person 
named Auövov, probably a rhetor, appears in Aristophanes, Ecclesi- 
azusae 365 (see LGPN 2A s.v.), but it is difficult to see why this man 
should be mentioned here. Finally, a spelling mistake for dusivov, üpet- 
vov, would be very peculiar, especially since the scribe who wrote this 
word has training and practice, his hand consisting of upright, well-rounded, 
large calligraphic letters written with a well-trimmed pen (contrary to 
the text of the chreia on the other side). Moreover, on the one hand, the 
word might have no connection at all with the chreia on the front, and, 
thus, it could be considered an unrelated note. On the other hand, how- 
ever, this word could be part of the same educational practice as the text 
on the other side. 

One of the higher stages in the preparation of students for rhetoric 
was the writing of an essay, where the students had to manipulate a chreia 
(see Hock and O’Neil [n. on 1. 1] 79-93; Hock and O’Neil [n. 2] 36). 
Two of the students’ tasks were to comment on a chreia as to its being 
true, noble, etc. (érióvroto), to construct a positive argument and to 
confirm the chreia (kataoKevn) by writing a short essay. Although the 
phrase “defense of a chreia" does not appear in the discussion of the 
manipulation of the chreia, one could propose that àpóvov in this con- 
text was construed with the dative Atoyévet, and its meaning is “defending 
Diogenes for what he said”; see LSJ s.v. àuúvœ Alb, about the verb’s 
construction with the dative and its meaning "defend, aid, succor." Of 
course, this use must be considered the result of a teacher's initiative to 
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use a verb that has never been reported as being part of rhetorical exer- 
cises. Therefore, my suggestion is speculative, although the verb àpóveiv 
is used in Plato's dialogues in the sense we require in our papyrus; cf. 
Plato, Philebus 38a GAAG npoðóuoc üpbvetc tà THs HSovijic, © IIpwtapye, 
Aóyo tà vv. 

By considering the possibility that the texts on the front and the back 
belong to the same context, this piece of papyrus might be seen as used 
like modern cards created by teachers for student response. We can imagine 
a set of papyrus cards, on one side of which there was the text of the 
chreia, and on the other side a word giving the student an instruction, 
e.g. to defend or attack the main character of the chreia. In addition, the 
teacher might have left a blank space after the verb einev for the answer 
to be completed by the student himself or by the teacher who listens to 
the student's answer. It could be also noted that at the top edge of the 
papyrus there is a broad vertical slit (ca. 1 cm in length), which could, 
of course, be explained as natural damage to the papyrus, but also as a 
damaged hole through which a wooden or metal needle or ring passed 
so as to keep a set of "cards" together. 


Appendix: The North Wind in Greek Literature and Beyond 


The Greek concept of the north wind’ was already established in 
Homeric epic poetry.? To the burgeoning enquiring minds of the people 
of the Homeric world, it was certainly thought-provoking that the north 


7 For a general account of the reception of Boreas as god and as mythological figure 
in the ancient literature and art see K. Neuser, Anemoi. Studien zur Darstellung der Winde 
und Windgottheiten in der Antike (Roma 1982) 7-20 and 30-89; for the cult of Boreas 
see R. Hampe, Kult der Winde in Athen und Kreta (Heidelberg 1967) 11—13; for the north 
wind in archaic poetry see D. Coppola, Anemoi. Morfologia dei venti nell'immaginario 
della Grecia arcaica (Liguori 2010) 35 (n. 2) and 40-41. For the north wind in the Tower 
of the Winds (or Horologion of Andronikos of Kyrrhos) in Athens see H.J. Kienast, Der 
Turm der Winde in Athen (Wiesbaden 2014) 170. For the winds, and especially the north 
wind, in Greek folklore see N. IIoAttnc, “Anpmdets petemporoytkoi 001,” ITapvaccóc 9 
(1880) 665—678, esp. 675-678; Anp. A. Kpekobktac, Ta zipoyvootiká tov Kkaipob eic TNV 
apyaíav, mv ueaaioviki]v kai thy vewrepav EAAáóa (Adrvaı 1966) 134-136. 

8 See Coppola (n. 7) 7-8: “nelle similitudini dell'Iliade i venti sono funzionali alla 
dimensione bellica ed etica; in altri contesti, sono strumento diretto del dio nello scontro. 
Nell'Odissea, invece, i venti accompagnano Odisseo nel suo viaggio e sono strettamente 
funzionali alla destrutturazione e ricostruzione dell'eroe. Nella Teogonia Zefiro, Borea, 
Noto (Esiodo non cita Euro) sono inseriti nella genealogia di Astraios ed Eos che garan- 
tisce il loro spirare ordinato"; see also A.C. Purves, “Wind and Time in Homeric Epic,” 
TAPA 140 (2010) 323-350. 
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wind appeared not only as a god or as an instrument of the gods, but in 
similes as a natural phenomenon which created violent gusts both at sea 
and on land. In /liad 23.692—694, during the funeral games for Patroclus 
in the fight between Epeios and Euryalos, the latter is beaten. The two 
fighters looked like the north wind and a fish: ôs 6’ 60° nò @piKdc Bopéw@ 
ivan Asta iyObc | Biv’ £v qukiógvtt, uéAav óé & KOLA káXoysv, | ig 
nınyeig àvénaXc , “and as when beneath the ripple of the north wind a 
fish leapeth up on the tangle-strewn sand of a shallow, and then the black 
wave hideth it, even so leapt up Euryalus when he was smitten" (trans- 
lation by A.T. Murray, Loeb edition 1924); see Coppola (n. 7) 63. In 
Odyssey 5.328—330, Odysseus sailed to the island of the Phaeacians, and 
Poseidon stirred up a storm, which nearly dragged Odysseus under the 
sea. In that scene there is a simile of the north wind, s 5’ ót' önwpıvög 
Bopéng qopénoiv axav0ac | Gu nedtov, nuKıvai è rpóg dAANANOLV 
éyovtat, | c thv Gu neAayog üvgpot PEpov Evda xai ~vOa, “as when 
in autumn the north wind bears the thistle-tufts over the plain, and close 
they cling to one another, so did the winds bear the raft this way and that 
over the sea" (translation by A.T. Murray, Loeb edition 1919); see Coppola 
(n. 7) 80. In Iliad 21.346—349, Hephaistos set fire to all the corpses on 
the field to make a wall of flame to contain the two rivers of Troia within 
their banks. The result is described, c 8’ 61’ önwpıvog Bop£ng veoapdé’ 
&Xcv | aiy’ ày&npávn: yaiper Sé mv óc cic &eipn: | Go ££qpávOn 
n£O(ov NOV, kàó 6’ üpa vekpobUg | Kev, “and as when in harvest-time 
the north wind quickly parcheth again a freshly-watered orchard, and 
glad is he that tilleth it; so was the whole plain parched, and the dead he 
utterly consumed" (translation by A.T. Murray, Loeb edition 1924); see 
Coppola (n. 7) 43. 

Pindar (Pyth. 4.181) considered the north wind to be the king of the 
winds, BaciXéa åvépov. Aesop's fable 46 is about the competition between 
the North Wind and the Sun to decide which is the stronger of the two, 
a fable that was well-known in antiquity. Furthermore, from Athenaeus 
(13.604d) we learn that Hieronymus of Rhodes quoted an epigram that 
Sophocles wrote against Euripides when the latter joked that he had had 
a boy who did not cost him anything, while the same boy had stolen the 
cloak of Sophocles after they had made love. Sophocles argues that it was 
not the boy, but the Sun, whose heat stripped him naked, while when 
Euripides made love with the same boy, it was because of the North Wind 
that he kept his clothes on. 

The appearance and the use of the north wind as a natural phenome- 
non became a recurrent feature in ancient Greek epigrams. First, the cool 
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weather accompanies the north wind. In AP 9.754 (Claudianus) the north 
wind is the reason for the freezing of water (I. 2 tic nn&ev; Bopéns)’. 
In AP 11.244 (Nicarchus) a copper vessel to boil water in was considered 
colder than the north wind (1. 2 yoxpotepov Bopéov). In AP 9.617 a bath 
was so cold that it was proposed to place an inscription in the entrance 
saying that inside the north wind blows (1. 8 nvei yàp £oo Bopéac). 

The north wind played a leading role in texts that dealt with intense 
erotic feelings. First, in Ibycus (fr. 5 Page) Eros is “like the Thracian 
north wind, ablaze with lightning, rushing from Aphrodite with scorch- 
ing fits of madness, dark and unrestrained, it forcibly convulses from 
their very roots my mind and heart” (translation by A.M. Miller, Greek 
Lyric: An Anthology in Translation [Indianapolis 1996] 97). In AP 5.167 
(Asclepiades) the rain, the night, the wine and the cold north wind (l. 2 
Bopéns woxpdc) do not stop Moschos, the man who is in love, from 
finding his way to the door of his beloved. In AP Appendix, epigr. dem. 68 
(Eratosthenes) the wine, strong as fire, is like the wind, either the north 
or the south, which creates billows and agitates the Libyan Sea, that is, 
it brings to light the secret thoughts of men. 

However, it is a locus communis that the strong north wind is pre- 
sented as a reason for drowning during a journey by sea.'° In AP 7.303 
(Antipater), it was the violent gust of the north wind that threw a young 
boy from the gunwale of a boat into the sea (1. 3 Bopéng BáXev eig àXóg 
oiópa), where he drowned. In AP 7.495 (Alcaeus) it was in the storm 
because of the north wind (Il. 1-2 èx òè Bopeing Aatamnoc) that a sailor 
drowned. In AP 7.374 (Marcus Argentarius), it was the north wind that 


? The same idea is expressed in Ovid, Tristia 3.10.9-18 (translation by A.L. Wheeler, 
Loeb edition 1924): 


at cum tristis hiems squalentia protulit ora, But when grim winter has thrust forth his 
terraque marmoreo est candida facta gelu, squalid face, and the earth is marble-white with 
nec patitur Boreas et nix habitare sub Arcto, frost, and Boreas and the snow prohibit dwell- 
tum patet has gentes axe tremente premi. ing beneath the Bear, then ’tis clear that these 
nix iacet, et iactam ne sol pluviaeque resolvant, tribes are hard pressed by the shivering pole. 
indurat Boreas perpetuamque facit. The snow lies continuously, and once fallen, 
ergo ubi delicuit nondum prior, altera venit, neither sun nor rains may melt it, for Boreas 
et solet in multis bima manere locis; hardens and renders it eternal. So when an ear- 
tantaque commoti vis est Aquilonis, ut altas lier fall is not yet melted another has come, and 
aequet humo turres tectaque rapta ferat. in many places 'tis wont to remain for two 


years. So mighty is the power of Aquilo, when 

once he is aroused, that he levels high towers 

to the ground and sweeps away buildings. 
However, the wish for a north wind could be addressed to Zeus by the sailors for 
certain journeys; cf. Lucian, /caromenippus 25 tov nAeóvvov à£ ô LEV Bopéav EÜXETO 
nınveðoa, 6 dé vótov. 
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threw a sailor into the Aegean Sea when he was preparing the ropes of the 
boat (Il. 5-6 £oxov d& Kat’ Aiyainv GXa TÖTUOV, TPLEUVODYOUS otéAJ«0v 
èk Bopéao kàXovo). In AP 7.397 (Erycius) a dead person curses the north 
wind as being the reason that he drowned (1. 6 naıvon&vo ueuoópnevoc 
Bopén). Even when the sailor was not drowned immediately after the 
shipwreck and tried to swim to reach a shore, the north wind was violent 
and caused his death. This theme is found in Poseidippus, Epigram 90 
(Austin and Bastianini), where the north wind prevented Archeanax from 
reaching the shore safely (ll. 1-2 éAscev Apysgávaxza [Plia Bopéng 
éni Ae]npi]v UKvpov). 

The violent gust of the north wind appears even in other kinds of epi- 
grams. In a demonstrative one, AP 9.88 (Philippus), a nightingale which 
flies over the sea curses the north wind (1. 1 ugupopévnr Bopenv nero- 
TOUNV rèp GAunNc). In a dedicatory one, AP 6.245 (Diodorus) a sailor 
promises a dedication to Kabeiros if he ends up safe during his voyage 
in a tempestuous sea because of the north wind (l. 2 AaiAan1 Boppain). 
In AP 12.53 (Meleager) the ships that go through the Hellespontos straits 
should have a north wind that does not cause problems (1. 2 xaXóv Kóà- 
TOG SEEdpEevar Bopénv). In AP 9.376 a pine tree tells the logger who 
cuts it in order to make it into a ship, that while it is a tree growing in 
the earth, the north wind simply hits it, but if it becomes a ship how can 
it withstand the north wind in the middle of the sea (Il. 3-4 6 tot Bopéng 
u’ édiMtev v yOovi, næs åvéuovs PevGouar Ev neAäyst;)? 

The idea of the fertilizing power of the north wind concerning mares 
was another motif in Greek and Latin literature, already implied in Homer, 
and developed by Aristotle.!! Furthermore, in Aristotle, who grouped the 
winds into northerly and southerly winds, the north wind (or aparktias) 
becomes a subject of scientific research in Metereologica,'* and a series 


!! C. Zirkle, “Animals Impregnated by the Wind," Isis 25 (1936) 95-130, esp. 97— 
104. 

12 347b woxpóc yap, dot’ k Tod xeuivoc tfi; åvaðvmáosos ofévvoot civ 0sp- 
uótnta. £v dé TO IIóvto ô pév vótoç ody obtoc roret eb6(tav ote yiyveo0at åtuiða, 
6 dé Bopéag 614 Ty voy pótnta Avrırspuotüg TO 0gzppóv dOpoíGset ote NAEOV àcpí- 
Cet WOAAOV. TOAAÜKIG 6& TODTO kai Ev xoig EEW tónoig idEiv yvyvópevov &ouv: üvpiGet 
yàp xà Ppéata Bopeiorg LGAAOV Tj voztotg: GAAG tà nev Böpera OPEvvvOLV npiv ovoti]- 
vai tt MANVOG, £v 6& toig votiois EGTA dOpotGgo0at f) åvaðvuiacıs, “for the north 
wind is cold and so quenches the heat of the evaporation. But in Pontus the south wind 
does not bring warmth enough to cause evaporation, whereas the coldness of the north 
wind concentrates the heat by a sort of recoil, so that there is more evaporation and not 
less. This is a thing which we can often observe in other places too. Wells, for instance, 
give off more vapour in a north than in a south wind. Only the north winds quench the 
heat before any considerable quantity of vapour has gathered, while in a south wind the 
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of scientific questions about its characteristics and effects on the natural 
world are raised and answered in the Problemata. In particular, problems 
such as the coldness of the north wind, the gusts after the summer sol- 
stice, and the vapour are discussed: 


940a . 81. Ti Bop£oat uev &tr]otot yivovtat, votot dé o5; why do the 
north winds occur at a fixed period of the year, whereas the 
south winds do not? 

941a Sta TL Aéyexat “ov note vUKTEpLVög Bopéag tpitov KETO o£&y- 
yoc"; what is the origin of the saying, “Boreas blows not at 
night when once the third sun hath arisen"? 

941a . 1. Ti: ô Bopéag nvkvótgpov nvei ňŇ ô vótoc; why does the 
north wind blow more frequently than the south wind? 

941b 816 tí ô voxtepivóc Bopéag tpıraiog Anysı; why does the 
north wind, which blows at night, cease on the third day? 

941b = 1 Ti Bopéat nAeiotot nrvéovot TOV àvépov; why do the north 
winds blow more than the other winds? 

944b ù Ti MOTE TOD HEV vótov nv&ovrog f] Oáatta kvavéa yive- 
Tal, toO 6& Popéov Co~m@dnc; why is it that when the south 
wind blows the sea becomes blue, but when the north wind 
blows it becomes dark? ? 

944b — 1, TL ô EV BPop&ag àpyópnevoc péyac, AT] yov dé póc, ô bE 
VOTOG ÄPXÖHEVOG LEV UIKPöG, ANyov ðè n&yac; why is the 
north wind strong when it begins to blow, but weak as it ceases, 
whereas the south wind is weak when it begins, but strong as it 
ceases? 

945a dra ti Ev tois Bopeiorg Bportikótepo: Tj Ev toig votioic; why 
are men hungrier when the wind is in the north than when it is in 
the south? 


evaporation is allowed to accumulate"; 362a Gmopotot 6& tweg 610 Ti Bopéat pv ytyvo- 
vtot ovv£xeic, o0c KOAODHEV érnoíac, petà tùs Ógpivüc vponác, “the question is some- 
times asked: why do the north winds which we call the Etesiae blow continuously after 
the summer solstice”; 358a—b 6 d& Bop&ag äte åp’ byp@v tónov åtmðóðns: 610 yox póc: 
to 8’ ånobeiv aidpıog Evravda, Ev dé toic Evavtiots bdatwdN>, Spoims è Kai 6 vótoc 
aí0pioc toig mepi tùv Atffónv, “the north wind, on the other hand, coming from moist 
regions, is full of vapour and therefore cold. It is dry in our part of the world because it 
drives the clouds away before it, but in the south it is rainy; just as the south is a dry wind 
in Libya" (translations by E.W. Webster, Oxford 1931). 

13 See also Gell. 2.30.11 “this too has been observed by the most experienced phi- 
losophers of nature, that when the south winds blow the sea becomes bright and blue, but 
when the north winds blow, the sea becomes dimmer and blacker. I noted the cause of this 
when making excerpts from Aristotle's books of problems." 
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945a 810 tÍ Ô vótoc APXOHEVOG LEV UIKPOG ot, ANY@V ðè petGov 
yiveraı, 6 58 Bop£ac dvanaAwy, 16 Kai f| rapoınia Agvet Ed 
nAEIV APYOMEVOD TE vótou kai ANyovtos Bopéao; why is it 
that the south wind is weak when it begins to blow, but becomes 
stronger as it ceases, while with the north wind the contrary is 
the case, hence the proverb “Sail when the south wind begins 
and when the north wind ceases his blowing”? 

945a—b dio Ti Aéyeta “si 6’ 6 vótocs Popéav TPOKUAEOOETUL, ADTIKA 
YEWOdV”; Ñ Sót 6 vótoc totobtóc otv oloc VEegérac Kai 06op 
TOAD ovvaipsiv; Stav obv TOLWÜTNG tfjg KATUOTÜGERG obong 
enınvedon ô Bopéac, NOAANG adta LANG bnapyovons ri] yvoot 
Kai YELLOva roei. 610 AEyetat “si Boppüc THAOV xataAmyszat, 
aùtika yetuóv.” 6 dé nNAOG kai óXoc tà Kdata HTO TOD vótov i] 
páota Tj mAeıotakıg yivetat. what is the origin of the saying 
“straightway the winter comes, if the south wind call to the north 
wind"? Is it because it is the nature of the south wind to collect 
clouds and much rain? When, therefore, the north wind blows 
under these conditions, since there is abundant material, it freezes 
it and brings on the winter. Hence the saying, “when Boreas find- 
eth the mire, soon cometh the season of winter." Now mud and rain 
in general are usually, if not invariably, due to the south wind.'* 

947a ù TL Dopéag THY ñuépav uèv Aaunpög, TH dé vVOKTA ninter, why 
is it that the north wind is keen during the day but falls at night? 

947b ù Ti oi Dopé£at pEyGAo1 Tod yeu voc v tois voy poic TONOLG 
&mivépgAot, £&o dé aiOpio1; why is it that the strong north 
winds in winter cause clouds in the cold regions, but outside 
them bring a clear sky? 


Then, Porphyrius, Quaestionum Homericarum ad Odysseam pertinen- 
tium reliquiae, book 3 section 295 raised another question when he dis- 
cussed Od. 5.296 xai Dopéng ai0pnysvétnc, uéya kõua xoA(vóov: 616. 
ti ô èv Bopéas péya Küna xoA(vógt... £oti SE TO LEV KOALVÖELV TO £6 
Üyouc tt Katapéperv.!> 


14 See W.W. Fortenbaugh, Theophrastus of Eresus, Commentary Volume 9.2: Sources 
on Discoveries and Beginnings, Proverbs et al. (Texts 727—741) (Leiden and Boston 2014) 
198: “If a north wind lays hold of mud, a storm (or winter) comes straightway." The say- 
ing is found in both the pseudo-Aristotelian Problems (21.46 945b2—4) and Theophrastus’ 
On Winds, where it is labeled a proverb (46). 

15 On the moralizing aspects concerning the north wind in Seneca see G. Williams, 
“Seneca on Winds: The Art of Anemology in Natural Questions 5," AJP 126 (2005) 417— 
450. Regarding philosophical considerations of the north wind, Porphyry in his On the 
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Regarding the perception of the north wind in ancient Egyptian culture, 
Isis and the north wind were related in various aspects of the Egyptian 
environment, life, and theology; see H. Kockelmann, Praising the God- 
dess (Berlin and New York 2008) 61—62, par. 22, esp. n. 241: the north 
wind drives back the inundation, the north wind brings barley, Isis gives 
the inundation and the north wind, and she is identified with the north 
wind, (Isis) the north wind fructifies the field. Moreover, the north wind 
brings the birds, as it is stated in the calendar in P.Hib. 1.27.4.59 (301- 
240 BCE) [x]g Xxéqavog àxpóvvyoc én1téAAE1 [Jai Bopéat rvgtovotv 
öpvidian, “26th (of Choiak), Corona rises in the evening, and the north 
winds blow, which bring the birds." Specifically, the north wind is not 
found in Egyptian proverbial phrases, where only general references to 
the winds are recorded: see N.L. Lazaridis, Wisdom in Loose Form: 
The Language of Egyptian and Greek Proverbs in Collections of the 
Hellenistic and Roman Periods (Leiden and Boston 2007) 251—285 
(D63, D83, G211). However, the change from the cold to the warm 
weather was indicated with the phrase Aoınöv on Kai 0zppavO£vvov 
TOV GEPOv in a private letter, P.Oxy. 34.2727.13—15 (III-IV CE). Finally, 
the personification of the north wind (as well as the other winds) is 
represented in Coffin texts of the Greco-Roman period; see A. Gutbub, 
“Die vier Winde im Tempel von Kom Ombos,” in O. Keel, Jahwe- 
Visionen und Siegelkunst. Eine neue Deutung der Majestátsschilderungen 
in Jes 6, Ez I und 10 und Sach 4 (Stuttgart 1977) 328; Chr. Riggs, 
“Archaism and Artistic Sources in Roman Egypt: The coffins of the 
Soter Family and the Temple of Deir el-Medina," BIFAO 106 (2006) 
315-332, esp. 318. 

Nowadays, the Egyptian concept of the north wind is that it cleans the 
trees and the plants, it moves ships in the Nile without manpower, '® it 
cleans the beaches and Lake Qarun by moving the rubbish to the south, 
and it brings a breeze during the hot days or nights (personal communi- 
cation with Egyptian people and farmers in the Fayyum and at Luxor). 


cave of the Nymphs 1, speaking about the Cave of the Nymphs in the 13" book of the 
Odyssey, commented that it was admirable that the gate was turned against the north wind 
based on what Homer said about how “a lofty gate unfolds on either side; that to the north 
is pervious to mankind." | 

16 Cf. also the proverb & e GUL Se oly eel Cle C+} (“take also account 
of the south wind, when the north wind comes from Allah”) in the collection of Arabic 
proverbs dle) Je‘) by j 45 a! (Ahmed Taymour, Colloquial Proverbs, 2nd edition 
[Cairo 1956] 14), which refers to the boats that sail up the Nile. 


TWO PETITIONS ADDRESSED TO VILLAGE EPISTATAI ! 


Lajos Berkes Humboldt-Universität zu Berlin and 
W. Graham Claytor Hunter College of the City University of New York 


Abstract. — Publication of two petitions from the Michigan collection 
addressed to village epistatai, superintendents with police duties, who regu- 
larly received petitions until the middle of the first century CE. 


The two papyri published here are petitions to epistatai, superintendents 
of two villages in the Fayum, Philadelpheia and Theadelpheia, which date 
between the middle of the first century BCE and early first century CE. 
Epistatai were in charge of policing in villages, and petitions were rou- 
tinely addressed to them through the mid-first century CE.” 


! These papyri are published courtesy of the University of Michigan Papyrus Collection. 
We thank Roberto Mascellari for comments on a draft of this paper and the anonymous 
reviewers of BASP whose suggestions have greatly improved our editions. The accentuation 
of Egyptian names follows the suggestions of W. Clarysse, “Greek Accents on Egyptian 
Names," ZPE 119 (1997) 177—184. 

? A convenient summary of village epistatai can be found in W. Huss, Die Verwaltung 
des ptolemdischen Reichs (Munich 2011) 113-114 (especially n. 613 on petitions addressed 
to them). The only in-depth study remains E. Lavigne, De epistates van het dorp in Ptole- 
maeisch Egypte (Leuven 1945). See also F. Oertel, Die Liturgie. Studien zur ptolemäi- 
schen und kaiserlichen Verwaltung Agyptens (Leipzig 1917) 50—51 and 385; O. Guéraud, 
P.Enteux., pp. xliii-xlvii; H.J. Wolff, Das Justizwesen der Ptolemäer (Munich 1970) 172-176; 
G. Bastianini and C. Gallazzi, “P.Tebt. NS inv. 88/3: petizione agli epistatai del 45 d.C.,” 
ZPE 81 (1990) 255-260; J. Bauschatz, Law and Enforcement in Ptolemaic Egypt (Cambridge 
2013) 101-111; and R. Mascellari, "Security, Legality and Police Procedures in Roman 
Egypt: The Role of Village Officials in the Submission of Complaints," in M. Langellotti and 
D.W. Rathbone (edd.), Village Institutions in Egypt from Roman to Early Arab Rule (forth- 
coming; we thank the author for passing along a preprint version to us). On the social 
context of petitioning, see B. Kelly, Petitions, Litigation, and Social Control in Roman 
Egypt (Oxford 2011). For a group of late II BCE petitions to the epistates of Euhemeria, 
see TM Arch 12. 
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1. Petition to the Epistates of Philadelpheia 


P.Mich. inv. 1980 H x W = 127 x 14.7 cm Mid-to-late I BCE 
Acquired in 1924? Philadelpheia 


The text is written in a black ink parallel to the fibers. Wide left and 
top margins are preserved, with a smaller right margin. The papyrus is 
irregularly broken at the bottom. A clumsy kollesis runs through the papy- 
rus, slanting to the right. The back is blank. Comparable hands include 
BGU 8.1813 (after 62/61 BCE) and BGU 4.1061 (14 BCE) (both accesible 
through papyri.info). 

This is the upper part of a petition addressed to Polykrates, epistates of 
Philadelpheia, by Eupolis, son of Eupolis, estate manager of the hipparch 
Sarapion, son of Mithradates. It reports on the attack of Apollonios and 
Apynchis during the night, but the details remain obscure due to the dam- 
aged state of the papyrus. Besides the handwriting, which finds parallels 
in the middle to late first century BCE, two phrases provide clues to the 
date: oi ook G20 toO PEAtiotov dvaotpspöuevotr is a stock phrase so far 
limited in Egypt to the mid-second to mid-first century BCE (ll. 5-6 n.), 
while ô nposotog as “manager” has its first secure appearances in the 
early Roman period (ll. 2—3 n.). Neither these clues nor the appearance of 
a hipparch (1. 4 n.) allow us to decide between a late Ptolemaic or an early 
Roman date. 


TloAvKpatnt &nioxótqi DU aógAoetag 
nap’ BünöAsog tod EonóA£oG toO 
NPOEOTWTOG TOV Xapaniovoc toU 

4  MiOpaóótov innapyov. AnoAAwvıog 
Kai ‘Anvvyic ot dbo Ivepepõtos tov 
ook ANO TOD PEATIOTOD GVAOTPEGOLEVOV 
émipardovtes tTH[t] vokti TH PEpovont 

8 [sig thy . tod [év]eot@tog unvög 


[ ca. 15-16 ] Anotpıraı vplón]ot 

[ ca. 15-16 ].íovogó xai .[..] 

[ ca. 16-17 ] th 06po 8 . [ca. 3] 
2 I ca. 16-17 ] mpdc tò éve[ca. 3] 

[ ca. 16-17 ]to oiv . [ca. 4-5] 


3 See the relevant entry in the University of Michigan APIS database: https://quod.lib. 
umich.edu/a/apis. 
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Fig. 1. P.Mich. inv. 1980. 
Image courtesy of the University of Michigan Papyrus Collection. 


“To Polykrates, epistates of Philadelpheia, from Eupolis, son of Eupo- 
lis, overseer of the (estates) of Sarapion, son of Mithradates, hipparch. 
Apollonios and Apynchis, two sons of Pnepheros, who do not conduct 
themselves according to the best standard, after having attacked during 
the night leading into the ...-nth of the current month ... like bandits ... 
son of -ion, the one also ... the door ... to the current (?) ... wine ...” 


2 nap’ EoónóXeoG tod EünöAswg: Most attestations of the name 
Eupolis in papyri come from the third century BCE. Apart from our text, 
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the only exception is P.Lond. 3.604 B (p. 76; Krokodilopolis, ca. 47 CE) 
col. 5.115 and 117, where we find the abbreviation EvnoA( ). This was 
resolved as EbnóA(1606), but this declension of the name would be a uni- 
cum in papyri. EóxoA(&pov) or EónóA(ecG) seems to be much more likely, 
even if the first possibility cannot be excluded. 


2-3 «oblnpotototoc TOV Xapaniovoc: The term npogotóg is found 
in a series of petitions and other documents from the early Roman period 
(e.g., SB 14.11993.5, 27 BCE; BGU 16.2586.4—5, 5 BCE; P.NYU 2.3.3-5, 
5 CE; P.Oslo 3.123.3-6, 22 CE), while the usual Ptolemaic form is mpos- 
otnkóc. Both forms denote a manager working for an absentee landlord 
in either the public or private sphere.* 


— Xapamníovoc: On the spread of this theophoric name, see W. Clarysse 
and M.C.D. Paganini, “Theophoric Personal Names in Graeco-Roman 
Egypt: The Case of Sarapis," APF 55 (2009) 68-89. 


4 MriOp[a]óGtov: This Persian name (TM Nam 4105) is found in 
Philadelpheia as late as the early Roman period: see Mithradates, son of 
Pasion (TM Per 165646) attested in 33 and 43 CE. 


— innüpxov: The hipparch was a high-ranking cavalry officer in the 
Ptolemaic army;? although the term survived into the early Roman period 
(L. Capponi, P.Oxy. 78.5166.3 n.), so its appearance here is not decisive 
as to the date of the document. 


5 Anvyxıs: An Apynchis, son of Pnepheros (TM Per 178584), is 
attested in P.Princ. 1.8 col. 10 1.1 (Philadelpheia, 46 CE). 


5-6 tov! ovK ànó Tod DeXv(otoo àvactpegonévov: In the papyri, 
this phrase has appeared exclusively in second and first century BCE doc- 
uments from the Arsinoite and Herakleopolite nomes: P.Tebt. 3.786.14—15 
(ca. 138 BC), P.Tebt. 1.43.23-24° (117 BCE), P.Tebt. 3.2.904 (115 BCE), 
P.Fay. 12.6-7 (104-103 BC), BGU 8.1756.11—12 (Herakleopolite nome, 
58 BCE), and BGU 8.1769.4 (Herakleopolite nome, 47 BC). An ear- 
lier example is found in Flamininus' letter to Chyretiae (/G 9?.338.7, 


* See G.M. Parássoglou, Imperial Estates in Roman Egypt (Amsterdam 1978) 53-54 with 
n. 16 and L. Capponi, Augustan Egypt: The Creation of a Roman Province (New York 
and London 2005) 108—109. 

5 C. Fischer-Bovet, Army and Society in Ptolemaic Egypt (Cambridge 2014) 125-132. 

9 With D. Kaltsas, Korr.Tyche. 670, Tyche 25 (2010) 217. 
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196—194 BCE),’ and a similar phrase is found as early as Plato, Ep. 9 358B 
(oi oùòk And Tod BeXx(íotoo npóg tà kotvà npooépyovzai; cf. also 
Dion. Hal., Ant. Rom. 1.76.4). For dvaotp&opouon with the general mean- 
ing of “conduct oneself, behave,” see LSJ s.v. àvaotp£qo B II, and for 
the phrase see LSJ s.v. BeAtıotoc. 


8 . : Possibly n or x. 


9 Anorpıraı vpó[n]ot: This phrase is a commonplace in petitions: 
see Kelly (n. 2) 60-61. 


10 ].íovog 6 xai .[..]: The phrase gives more information about 
the individual whose patronymic is partially preserved, possibly the father's 
alias, although tod «ai is the usual way of expressing this (cf., however, 
SB 6.9370.3.10, 12 and 4.22, Tebtynis, 170 CE). 


12 npóg tò &vg[ca. 3]: Perhaps &ve[otög], with (number) étoc fol- 
lowing in the next line. 


13  ]tot oiv . [: Perhaps ] tot otvo[1], which might indicate that the 
attackers were drunk. 


2. Petition to the Epistates of Theadelpheia 


P.Mich.inv. 3332 HxWz13.7x 13.8 cm Late I BCE - early I CE 
Acquired in 1925? Theadelpheia 


The upper part of this document is preserved, with margins on the left, 
top, and right. The back is blank. It is written in black ink, parallel to the 
fibers. A small fragment measuring 2 x 3 cm was found unattached from 
the main fragment, and we have tentatively placed it in the middle of 
lines 8—9 (it does not join either side of the main fragment in these lines). 
The hand shows similarities to some of the earlier documents of the 
Harthotes archive, especially P.Mich. inv. 4299 (20/19 BCE) and hand 2 of 
P.Mich. inv. 4436¢+4344 (12/11 BCE)? Cf. also P.Oslo 2.30 (Sethrempais 


7 On its style see D. Armstrong and J.J. Walsh, “SIG ? 593: The Letter of Flaminius 
to Chyretiae," Classical Philology 81 (1986) 32-46. 

* The document was acquired as part of a lot from Maurice Nahman in 1925, with funds 
later provided by the brothers Oscar and Richard H. Webber of Detroit: see J. Keenan, 
“Undertaking under Oath for a Military Recruit (P.Mich. Inv. 3470)," APF 59.2 (2013) 
383—390 at 384 and 385. 

? Both are published in W.G. Claytor, N. Litinas, and E. Nabney, “Labor Contracts 
from the Harthotes Archive," BASP 53 (2016) 79-119, and images can be consulted there 
and in Michigan APIS: https://quod.lib.umich.edu/a/apis. 
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[near Theadelpheia], 20 BCE).'? Apart from the paleographic characteris- 
tics, the appearance of the term Aa yavóoneppov (radish seed: see 1. 6 n.) 
points to a date in the Roman period. 

This petition is addressed to Kephalas, epistates of Theadelpheia, by 
Horos, son of Menneas, a basilikos georgos of the neighboring village 
of Archelais. It concerns a loan of two artabas of radish-seed and four 
drachmas that the plaintiff had issued to Esersythmis, wife of Haunes, 
an inhabitant of Theadelpheia. Horos had demanded repayment from Haunes 
and presumably encountered difficulties, but the end of the story is not 
preserved. 

Esersythmis is a rare name (see 1. 4 n.) and, given her residence in 
Theadelpheia, it is tempting to identify her with the mother of Harthotes, 
many of whose papers ended up in Ann Arbor. Harthotes' father was named 
Marres, however, so this Haunes would have to have been a second hus- 
band. Since Marres plays no active role in the Harthotes archive and was 
likely deceased by 20/19 BCE,!! this identification is a distinct possibility 
but cannot be proven on current evidence. 

The document is remarkable for its loose syntax. The anacolouthon 
between the nominative phrase 'EoépovOpic [y]ovnj, the following geni- 
tive absolute, and the nominative participle in l. 7 seems to reflect oral 
narration. 


KzqoaAàtt ériováxr Osaderkonas 
Tapa ‘Qpov tod Mev[vélov toy aro 
ApyeXasióoc ónu[Óo]toc, yeopyóc. 

4 "Eofpov0juc [yJvvn Abvnovg to[v åļrò 
Ocaderorac, sod SEdM@KOTOS AdTH 
Aayavoonéppovo Apraß@v dbo Kai Gpyvptov 
öpaxnüg tÉcoapsc, éy@ obv dnaitOv 

8 Abv[fjv 2-3]ov óobv[at ca. 6 Jat npóc 
éxag[t- ca. 4] . [. ] tod viod [.].... adrng 
[ ca.17 ]ynovg.... nva 
[ ca.17 ]...[ca.6].[.] 


1, 5 I. OzaógAqstag 3 1. ApyeXatóoc, ónpootoo ygopyob (vel õnuociov yewpye@v) 
6 l.àüpxvópag 7 l. xécoapag 
10 See plate IIIa and the digital image accessible through the Photographic Archive of 


Papyri in the Cairo Museum: http://ipap.csad.ox.ac.uk/Oslo-bw/300dpi/P.Osloll.30.jpg. 
11 Claytor, Litinas, and Nabney (n. 9) 83-84. 
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Fig. 2. P. Mich. inv. 3332. 
Image courtesy of the University of Michigan Papyrus Collection. 


“To Kephalas, epistates of Theadelpheia, from Horos, son of Menneas, 
of those from Archelais, royal farmer. Esersythmis, wife of Haunes of 
Theadelpheia, with me having given to her two artabas of radish seed 
and four drachmas of silver, I, wanting to collect from Haunes ... to give 

. to... of the son...” 


1-3 Other than the orthographic and grammatical irregularities, the 
address is standard for the period. Cf., e.g., P.Princ. 2.23.1-5 (Theadel- 
pheia, 13 CE): Kotvto Mako Evésivar | émiotétyt quAaktcóv | 
rapa Ap0ctou tod Mappsíoug | xov dnd Oeaderqetas ónpolotov 
YEOPYOV. 


1 OsaógAqnac: For this spelling of the village name (found again 
in 1. 5) there is one parallel: SB 20.14440.1—2 and 5 (Harthotes archive, 
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12 CE). On the replacement of accented ¢1 with n before back vowels, 
see F.T. Gignac, A Grammar of the Greek Papyri of the Roman and Byzan- 
tine Periods 1 (Milan 1976) 241, where SB 20.14440 is listed as PMed 3. 


3 "pyeXasióoc. The village was situated near Theadelpheia: TM 
Geo 290. 


— éng[óo]toc yeopyóc: The nominative singular can be corrected 
either to the genitive singular (in agreement with 'Opov) or genitive plu- 
ral (in agreement with tov ano Apyedasidoc). For use of the nomina- 
tive instead of the genitive in this position, cf. SB 20.14099.2-6. 


4 "Eoépov0Opjic: This spelling of the name 'Eo£pov0ig has not been 
attested otherwise (TM Nam 3014 records only the variants “Eodpov0tc, 
and "Eco£pov0io). It reflects the final m in the underlying Demotic Wsir-sdm, 
"Osiris hears," as is usual in Greek transcriptions of other Egyptian sdm 
names (e.g., Msdr-sdm / Meotaovtptc [TM Nam 471] and Dhwty-sdm / 
Odtovtptc [TM Nam 1400]. See the introduction for the possible iden- 
tification of this woman with the mother of Harthotes. 


4-5 "Eoépov0Ojuc [yJovn Abvriouc to[v à]zó | OzaógA.qrjac: This 
could be interpreted as a nominal sentence (“Esersythmis is the wife of 
Haunes, one of those from Theadelpheia"), but given the narrative style of 
petitions and the evident irregularities in syntax and spelling elsewhere 
in the text, we think it more likely that the writer was attempting to build 
a more complicated sentence linking this clause to the following genitive 
absolute. The construction was likely influenced by the writer's desire 
to name the accused at the beginning of the narrative. Cf. 1 above and 
P.Ryl. 2.128.7 ff. (Euhemereia, 30 CE), which also open by identifying 
the accused in the nominative. 


4  Abvnovc: He is mentioned again in 1. 8. For the name and its vari- 
ant spellings, see TM Nam 354, where it is equated with Egyptian Hwn, 
“The Young One,” hence the rough breathing supplied in our text. A Haunes 
is known from the Harthotes archive, but his only known partner was 
named Heras (Claytor, Litinas, and Nabney [n. 9] 85—86). 


5-7 éuod 6g60KÓtoc ... yò obv Anaıt@v: On the free use of the 
genitive absolute in the papyri, even when its subject is involved in the main 
sentence (a common feature in Koine Greek), see B.G. Mandilaras, The 
Verb in the Greek Non-literary Papyri (Athens 1973) $909. The gram- 
matical role of &yo ... anaut@v is unclear due to damage; it might have 
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formed the subject of a finite verb, but the nominative absolute is also 
found frequently in the papyri (Mandilaras $911). 


6 Aayxavoonepuov: This term denotes radish seed, from which oil 
was made (paavéAatov). The term appears together with radish oil from 
the beginning of the Roman period. See F. Morelli, “Il Aog avóonsgppov, 
il bapavéAatov, e il sesamo: olii e oleaginose fantasma," ZPE 149 (2004) 
138-142 and the literature collected by A. Papathomas, CPR 25.10.2 n.? 


— Gptapov: One expects an accusative here. The genitive might be 
understood as partitive, but it likely that the surrounding genitives induced 
a mistake. 


8  Abv[Tv 2-3Jov. If the placement of the small fragment is correct, 
[adt]ov is a possible reading. For the shape of the omicron, cf. gob 1. 5. 


10 Jynove....tiva. For the eta, whose crossbar is partly abraded, 
cf. [ylovn, 1. 4. -ynov likely renders a word ending -y£tov, such as 
apxéelov or ónoóoxysiov. The odd-looking grapheme before va is in fact 
two letters with final hooks to the left: the descender immediately to the 
left of va appears to be an iota whose hook meets the previous letter at 
the precise point where that letter hooks to the left. If these strokes are 
properly disambiguated, then xt seems to be the best reading (for the tau, 
cf. tov, 1. 2). One anonymous reader suggested eig “EAevoiva, but we 
think sigma impossible before iva. The other suggested a form of éy@ 
after ov, and we consider ]ynov &xgıy rıva a distinct possibility. 


12 For the rise of radish oil in Roman Egypt, see D.B. Sandy, The Production and Use of 
Vegetable Oils in Ptolemaic Egypt (Atlanta 1989) 6; P. Mayerson, “Radish Oil: A Phenome- 
non in Roman Egypt," BASP 38 (2001) 109; and W.G. Claytor, “Rogue Notaries? Two 
Unusual Double Documents from the Late Ptolemaic Fayum,” JJP 44 (2014) 101-102. 


A FIRST-CENTURY RECEIPT 
FROM THE RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC CLOTHING IN TEBTUNIS 
(P. TEBT.UC 1607C) 


Matt Gibbs University of Winnipeg and 
C. Michael Sampson University of Manitoba 


Abstract. — An edition of a first-century Tebtunis papyrus containing a letter 
from the receivers of public clothing, with analyses of both this liturgical 
office as well as the practice of compulsory sale for the supply of military 
clothing. 


The Supply and Purchase of Military Clothing in Egypt 


This papyrus takes the form of a receipt from the receivers of public 
clothing to certain weavers of the village of Tebtunis. The receipt, given its 
similarities to others concerning the supply of clothing to the military in 
Egypt, should be added to that particular group.! These documents possi- 
bly depict, in part, the system of requisition or, at least, a clearly regulated 
procedure, for military supplies in Roman Egypt, and furthermore illustrate 
the way in which the Roman army affected the provincial economy.? The 


! See commentary on |. 2 below for examples, with N. Reggiani, “Tax Collection 
and Grain Measures in Roman Egypt: An Account Involving paralemptai and a Receipt 
Issued by the sitologoi of Berenikis Aigialou, With Some Notes on Measure Standards 
(paralemptikon, epaiton)," APF 63 (2017) 59-88, in addition to K. Droß-Krüpe, “Purchase 
Orders of Military Garments from Papyri of Roman Egypt," in M.-L. Nosch (ed.), Wearing 
the Cloak: Dressing the Soldier in Roman Times (Oxford 2012) 13-18, K. Droß-Krüpe, 
Wolle-Weber-Wirtschaft: Die Textilproduktion der rómischen Kaiserzeit im Spiegel der 
papyrologischen Überlieferung (Wiesbaden 2011) 176—181, and J. Sheridan, Columbia 
Papyri IX: The Vestis Militaris Codex (Atlanta, GA 1998) 81—86. On the supply of the army 
in Egypt and its bureaucracy see C.E.P. Adams, “Supplying the Roman Army: Bureaucracy 
in Roman Egypt,” in A. Goldsworthy and I. Haynes (eds.), The Roman Army as a Com- 
munity (Portsmouth, RI 1999) 119-126, and generally C. Carreras Monfort, “The Roman 
Military Supply during the Principate: Transportation and Staples,” in P. Erdkamp (ed.), The 
Roman Army and the Economy (Amsterdam 2002) 70-89, and P. Herz, “Der praefectus 
annonae und die Wirtschaft der westlichene Provinzen," Ktéma 13 (1988) 69-85. See also 
the excellent discussion of A. Jordens, Statthalterliche Verwaltung in der rómischen Kaiser- 
zeit (Stuttgart 2009) 164—262, for the role of the provincial governor in this context. 

? On the notion of clearly demarcated orders for clothing for the military as opposed to 
a system of requisition, see Jórdens (n. 1) 215-19, 241, and the comments of J. Lesquier, 


Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists 56 (2019) 65-78. 
© American Society of Papyrologists/Peeters. doi: 10.2143/BASP.56.0.3286646 
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organization of the supply itself, however, remains ambiguous perhaps 
because there do appear to have been changes over time, particularly with 
the formalization of the vestis militaris in later periods? 

Described as no less compulsory than liturgies,* “requisitions” were 
demands made by the administration on the provincial population for a 
variety of goods and services. But these were hardly a Roman innovation, 
and there is evidence for requisition in Ptolemaic Egypt (as well as the 
Seleucid kingdom, and even under the Persian empire, particularly with 
respect to transport),? and the state's demands for grain continued into 
and through the Roman period. But purchases of clothing and textiles, 


L'armée romaine d "Égypte d'Auguste à Dioclétien (Le Caire 1918) 369. Herz (n. 1) 77 
suggests that orders for military supply could be met through the coemptio; while Herz's 
discussion focusses mainly on the supply of grain, it is entirely possible that the same 
process could be used for military clothing. For discussion of the Roman army and the 
provincial economy in Egypt, see J.M. Carrie, “Le role économique de l'armée dans l'Égypte 
romaine," in C. Nicolet and H. van Effenterre (eds.), Armées et fiscalité dans le monde 
antique (Paris 1977) 373—393; R. Alston, Soldier and Society in Roman Egypt: A Social 
History (London 1995) 102-116. 

3 For further details and bibliography, see Sheridan (n. 1) 84-105, K. Droß-Krüpe, 
"Production and Distribution," in M. Harlow (ed.), A Cultural History of Dress and Fashion 
in Antiquity (London 2017) 37-48 (particularly 45—56), and C.E.P. Adams, “Irregular Levies 
and the Impact of the Roman Army in Egypt,” in L. de Blois and E. Lo Cascio (eds.), The 
Impact of the Roman Army (200 BC-AD 476): Economic, Social, Political, Religious and 
Cultural Aspects. Proceedings of the Sixth Workshop of the International Network Impact 
of Empire (Roman Empire, 200 B.C.—A.D. 476), Capri, March 29—April 2, 2005 (Leiden 
2007) 281—291. 

* J.D. Thomas, “Compulsory Public Service in Roman Egypt," in Das rómisch- 
byzantinische Ägypten: Akten des internationalen Symposions 26.-30. September 1978 in 
Trier (Mainz am Rhein 1983) 35, n. 3. 

5 L. Capponi, Augustan Egypt: The Creation of a Roman Province (London 2005) 
78-79. For Ptolemaic examples, see BGU 8.1747 (63 BCE); 8.1748 (63 BCE); 8.1749 
(63 BCE). P.Tebt. 3.729 (Second century BCE) contains a complaint regarding the seizure 
of 580 sheep and lambs, and 67 cows, bulls, and heifers by the military from a single 
village; P.Ryl. 4.562 = SB 5.7645 (251 BCE), from the estate of Apollonius, alludes to 
the provisioning (almost certainly requisitions) of cavalrymen attending the Penteteris: the 
EXarokünnAoı were to provide and deliver oil, while one individual apparently took up the 
naysıpımn. For further (albeit brief) discussion of this document, see M.I. Rostovtzeff, 
A Large Estate in Egypt in the Third Century BC (Madison, WI 1922) 121. Under the 
Ptolemies, as under the Romans, arbitrary requisitions of animals for the use of officials 
were forbidden: see A. Monson, Agriculture and Taxation in early Ptolemaic Egypt: Demotic 
Land Surveys and Accounts (Bonn 2012) 27 and n.180. See also P.Heid. Dem. inv. 46 r° 1.9 
and A. Monson, *Landholders, Rents, and Crops in a Ptolemaic Village: P.Heid. Dem. 
inv. 46," in A. Dodson, J.J. Johnston, and W. Monkhouse (eds.), A Good Scribe and an 
Exceedingly Wise Man: Studies in Honour of W.J. Tait (London 2014) 229—240, for the 
inclusion of a wagon in a Demotic text that suggests state requisition played a role here. 

€ PSI 7.797 = SB 14.12155 (232 CE), G. Bastianini and J.D. Thomas, “PSI VII 797," 
ZPE 27 (1977) 165-177; SB 14.12156 (late third century CE) and F. Mitthof, Annona 
militaris. Die Heeresversorgung im spätantiken Ägypten. Ein Beitrag zur Verwaltungs- und 
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at least as they appear in the earliest extant evidence from the second 
century CE, were fairly rudimentary (although the system appears to have 
changed in the third century CE).’ They take the form of compulsory sales, 
based perhaps on Republican or Ptolemaic precedents,? between the con- 
sumer (in these cases, the Roman administration or the military) and the 
manufacturers. Our document bears a significant resemblance to the 
second-century evidence, but the hand, which we date to the late first cen- 
tury CE,’ makes it the earliest example of this form of receipt for clothing 
destined for the military.!? 


Heeresgeschichte des Rómischen Reiches im 3. bis 6. Jh. n. Chr. (Firenze 2001) 348—349. 
The Roman administration did, however, provide an alternative means of payment for 
contributions of food; these could be converted into cash payments through the adaeratio. 
See C.E.P. Adams, “Adaeratio,” in R.S. Bagnall, K. Brodersen, C.B. Champion, A. Erskine, 
and S.R. Huebner (eds.), Encyclopedia of Ancient History (Oxford 2013) 1.63; Capponi 
(n. 5) 79. 

7 The crux of the change saw the responsibility of supply falling on communities them- 
selves, who would then assign the clothing orders to workers. For some evidence of the 
process, see P.Oxy. 12.1414 (270—275 CE), SB 6.9406 = P.Prag.Varcl. 2.1 (247 CE). 
See Sheridan (n. 1) 84-85. 

8 Dominic Rathbone has noted that a system of compulsory purchase was created to 
satisfy the Roman administration's material requirements; this was based on Republican 
precedent (* Military Finance and Supply," in P. Sabin, H. van Wees, and M. Whitby [eds.], 
The Cambridge History of Greek and Roman Warfare: Rome from the Late Republic to 
the Late Empire [Cambridge 2007] 2.171 and n. 45). On issues, circumstances, events, 
and the relevant /ex Hieronica, see J.P. Roth, The Logistics of the Roman Army at War 
(264 BC-AD 235) (Leiden 1999) 225-226, P. Erdkamp, Hunger and the Sword: Warfare 
and Food Supply in Roman Republican Wars (264-30 BC) (Amsterdam 1998) 96-100, 
108, and 121, and G. Rickman, The Corn Supply of Ancient Rome (Oxford 1980) 37-45, 
with, e.g., Polyb. 1.16-17; 1.52.8; Livy 23.21.4; 29.3.5; 32.27.23; cf. 43.6—9 for contri- 
butions of Lampsakos. For Caesar's supply in Gaul, B.Gall. 1.23.1; 1.40.11; 1.48.2; 
2.5.5; 3.7.2; 7.10.3; 7.17.2; cf. Vitruvius 2.9.15 on Caesar in the Alpine region and local 
supplies. During the civil war against Caesar, we are told that Pompey “gathered corn from 
Thessaly, Asia, Egypt, Crete, Cyrene and other districts" (Caes. B.Civ. 3.5). The Bellum 
Alexandrinum begins with the observation that when fighting in Alexandria flared up, 
Caesar ordered troops and corn from every quarter (B.Alex. 1); cf. Caes. B.Civ 2.66 and 
3.43; B.Afr. 24; B.Alex. 9; App. B.Civ. 3.11. For Scipio checking workshops and on the 
senate's role in supply, see Polyb. 6.15, 10.20.5. See Cic. Verr. for the continuing opera- 
tion of this in 70 BCE. That the system itself was based on an earlier Republican model 
may well be true, but the Ptolemaic precedents for requisitions are also surely relevant 
here: such activities were not unknown in Ptolemaic Egypt, either through high-level state 
diplomatic wrangling, for example when Rome sent envoys to Ptolemy IV to purchase 
grain at market prices at Alexandria (Polyb. 9.11a.1-2), or more locally where professional 
soldiers on campaign under the Ptolemies in the third century BCE received requisitioned 
fodder or barley as part of their wages (BGU 8.1747 and 1748 [63 BCE]; Capponi [n. 5] 
79; C. Fischer-Bovet, Army and Society in Ptolemaic Egypt [Cambridge 2014] 260). 

? See pp. 74—75 below. 

10 The earliest definitive date for these types of clothing receivers is 116 CE, in P.CtYBR 
inv. 1590, edited by Tasha Dobbin-Bennett, as yet unpublished. 
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The noapaAfpuntat ónpooctoo ipatiopod, referred to in the first few 
lines of our text, appear to have been liturgical officials, at least as far as 
the second century CE parallels are concerned.!! There were various litur- 
gical "receivers" who collected a variety of goods and services from the 
communities of Egypt under the Romans," but the earliest extant mentions 
of mapaAnpntot are in recently discovered inscriptions from Berenike, 
dating to 49 CE and 112 CE, which place these officials in the context 
of goods and customs operations.'? The earliest date for individuals who 
could plausibly be napoAnurton being compelled to provide these ser- 
vices is a document dating to 130 CE, where we have an oath sworn to 
Hierax, the BaotAiKkoypappatevcs and acting otparnyög, by Pekysios and 
Papontos who were nominated by the k@poypappateds of the village of 
Sephtha npög rapóAnpwyi iówotucóv Övov.!* At least during the second 
century, the napoAnurtoı of the sort that appear in our document were 
concerned with the collection of clothing supplies for the military. 

The similarities between P.Tebt.UC 1607c and parallel documents 
suggest that organization of the system, or at least the use and the role of 
the receivers therein, was unchanged during the late part of the first cen- 
tury and the first decades of the second century CE. The extant receipts 
suggest generally, as Sheridan has noted, that the process of requisition 
and purchase was relatively simple: representatives for the state (in our 
case, the tapaAnpntar) would place an order, make a payment to secure 
that order, then later pay the outstanding amount and collect the products.!> 
For instance, in one text, dating to 138 CE, the banker Herakleides is 
ordered by the inarıonapoAnurton to pay the weavers of the village 


!! N. Lewis, The Compulsory Public Services of Roman Egypt (2nd ed., Firenze 1997) 
39-40, with Dominic Rathbone's comments on the liturgical system (“The Romanity of 
Roman Egypt: A Faltering Consensus," JJP 43 [2013] 84-85). Were our napaAnpntar 
liturgists? There is little in our document to suggest an answer either way, although clearly 
there were receivers who were. Rathbone's use of BGU 3.747 2 W.Chr. 35 (139 CE) to 
suggest that the mp&Ktopes therein were contractors may be mirrored by the individual 
in P.Oxy. 36.2760 (178—179 CE), considered briefly below at n. 26, who could very well 
be a private contractor. If so, it is entirely possible that P.Tebt.UC 1607c may represent 
a further link in the process between production, collection, and delivery. 

12 See C.E.P. Adams, “Supplying the Roman Army: O.Petr. 245," ZPE 109 (1995) 
124, n. 32, for a list (although not exhaustive) of other documents relating to military 
supply by both civilian and soldiers. 

13 Reggiani (n. 1) 62. 

14 SB 14.12168.9-10, H.C. Youtie, ^P.Mich. Inv. 974: rapdAnpyic iówotucov övov,” 
ZPE 28 (1978) 245—248, and Lewis (n. 11) 39—40. If Rathbone is correct (n. 8 above) in 
respect to these appointments being liturgical and yet paid, one may consider the respon- 
sibilities outlined in SB 14.12168 too early to be a true liturgy. 

15 Sheridan (n. 1) 84. 
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of Philadelpheia, represented by Herakleides, Heron, and Dioskoros, an 
advance for garments that had been ordered from them for soldiers based 
in Cappadocia.'® A second, dating to 128 CE, takes the form of a receipt 
to weavers of the village of Soknopaiou Nesos from Dionysios, the son 
of Sokrates and the other napartar SnLooiov ipatiopod xovoto010v. 7 

P.Tebt.UC 1607c is similar, but appears to add further levels to this 
process. We reconstruct its context as follows: the garrison's curator(es) 
request(s) supplies; the receivers in Tebtunis place the order with the 
local weavers, probably via their assistants; the weavers fulfill the order; 
the assistants take possession of the order, notify the receivers to issue a 
receipt; and finally, the receivers issue a receipt. This last stage of the 
process takes the form of our text: P.Tebt.UC 1607c.!* 

A complicating factor is the reality that, during the second century CE, 
military supply was not solely the purview of liturgical officials. There are 
instances of military personnel, in particular, the optio, taking delivery of 
supplies of clothing. In a declaration to the otparnyög of the Herakleopo- 
lite nome, dated to between 119—124 CE, a group of cloth-dealers from 
Herakleopolis stated that they had delivered the blankets that had been 
ordered and received their remuneration; the money that was destined for 
the cloth-dealers was originally given to an öntiov EnineAntNg ipatiopiov 
who, it appears, paid the cloth-dealers for their work.'? Another document 
from Oxyrhynchus, dating to the mid-second century CE, takes the form 
of a receipt from Claudius Germanus, an optio of the legio III Cyrenaica, 
to the xaconotoí of Oxyrhynchus in recognition of the receipt of 55 large 
Syrian garments.” Although a junior officer, generally the optio was the 
centurion's adjutant,”! but in Egypt, optio was a title given to soldiers who 


16 BGU. 7.1564 (138 CE). The same group appear to have applied to the otparnyög 
in the next year in BGU 7.1572 (139 CE), claiming that because four of their number 
had been drafted for some form of work in Alexandria, they would be unable to finish the 
work. 

17 P. Ryl. 2.189 = C.Pap.Hengstl 160. 

18 Our document - like P.Ryl. 2.189 — would serve to relieve the weavers of their task 
and notified any official as to its completion, as Jórdens has suggested; the receivers 
would then notify the authorities by a separate letter (n. 1) 216. 

1? P.Oxy. 19.2230 (119 CE) and BL 8.255. For discussion of this text, see Sheridan 
(n. 1) 83. 

20 P.Oxy. 64.4434 (154 CE?), BL 11.173 and 12.154. 

?! Veg. Mil. 2.7: Optiones ab adoptando appellati, quod antecedentibus aegritudine 
praepeditis hi tamquam adoptati eorum atque uicarii solent uniuersa curare. See further 
Polyb. 6.36.9-38.4; M. Sage, “Optio,” in R.S. Bagnall, K. Brodersen, C.B. Champion, 
A. Erskine, and S.R. Huebner (eds.), Encyclopedia of Ancient History (Oxford 2013) 9.4914— 
4915; K. Gilliver, "The Augustan Reform and the Structure of the Imperial Army," in 
P. Erdkamp (ed.), A Companion to the Roman Army (Oxford 2007) 189; P. Southern, The 
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apparently carried out various administrative and supervisory posts, one 
of which was clearly concerned with commissariat of the army.” There 
are also examples of other military officers involved in the ordering of 
clothing and textiles: three npeoßVbtepo1 of Soknopaiou Nesos, for exam- 
ple, acknowledged that they have received the necessary payment from 
Antonius Sabinus, the duplicarius of the Antillian squadron in the Gallic 
cohort of veterans, for four goat skins.” 

The relationship, if there was one, between the military officials and 
those who performed liturgies as napaàñurto then remains vague, as 
does whether (or how) the system itself was divided between the civil and 
military officials, if it ever was at all.” It is in this light that the restored 
mention of a garrison in P.Tebt.UC 1607c is perhaps problematic. Any 
identification of the garrison is impossible without further details, which 
unfortunately this papyrus does not provide, though there certainly were 
soldiers attested in the Arsinoite nome during the period from which 
this particular papyrus dates. A local garrison would strengthen both 
the interpretation of the text and the notion of local military supply, but 
there is no extant receipt of the napaAnpntar that suggests that clothing 
requested by these officials was used in the province itself: the documents 
containing both rapaATfiurcat and destinations support the contention 
that these orders could be, and were, exported to other Roman provinces.”° 


Roman Army: A Social and Institutional History (Oxford 2007) 100; M. Sage, The Repub- 
lican Roman Army: A Sourcebook (London 2008) 226; D.J. Breeze, “Pay Grades and 
Ranks below the Centurionate," JRS 61 (1971) 130-135. 

22 See, e.g., Rom.Mil.Rec. 81.2.5-12 = ChLA 4.275 = P.Oxy. 4.735. For discussion on 
the optio, see D.J. Breeze, ^A Note on the Use of the Titles ‘Optio’ and ‘Magister’ below 
the Centurionate during the Principate," Britannia 7 (1976) 127. See also PSI 5.465 (264— 
268 CE), and BL 8.398, where an optio of the legio II Traiana is informed by three indi- 
viduals in Oxyrhynchus that they still owe a consignment of animal hides for the manufac- 
ture of armaments “on behalf of the metropolis” in respect to the years 10, 11, and 12 of 
Gallienus. For optiones carrying out similar duties at Vindolanda, see Tab.Vindol. 2.180, 
2.213215, 2.343, with Carreras Monfort (n. 1) 73-74. 

23 P Grenf. 2.51 (144 CE); see also P.Amh. 2.107 = W.Chr. 417 = Sel.Pap. 2.387 (185 CE), 
with BL 10.4, 11.5. On the duplicarius, see E. Sander, “Zur Rangordnung des rómischen 
Heeres: der Duplicarius," Historia 8.2 (1959) 239—247, and Y. Le Bohec, The Imperial 
Roman Army (London 2000), 47, 52, 210. 

24 One wonders whether there was a difference between the duties of the civil and 
military collectors. The question is explicit in Sheridan (n. 1) 84 and n. 84, but as noted 
therein, the evidence does not provide this information. 

25 See Alston (n. 2) 163-191; and on the later fortress at Dionysias, see P.Abinn., 
pp. 19—21 as well as R. Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity (Princeton 1993) 174, J. Schwartz 
and H. Wild, Qasr-Qarun/Dionysias 1948, Fouilles franco-suisses, rapport I (Le Caire 
1950) and Qasr-Qarun/Dionysias 1950, Fouilles franco-suisses, rapport II (Le Caire 1969). 

26 See, e.g., P.Ryl. 2.189 (Judaea); BGU 7.1564 (Cappadocia). See, however, for an exam- 
ple of regional military supply, P.Oxy. 36.2760 (178-179 CE), a complaint from Dionysios 
Amyntianos, an ex-cavalryman of the ala Apriana, who had been ordered by the ex- 
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The appearance of assistants (yeiptotat) here is also interesting. Such 
figures are germane to the context of accounting — both in banking and 
taxation — in the Ptolemaic and Roman periods, and reflect the two financial 
industries’ relationship," but they also appear in the context of liturgical 
appointments. Generally these assistants seem to have been hired by the 
liturgists themselves, and there is certainly nothing in our document to 
suggest otherwise.?® Nevertheless the assistants here (a certain Philotas and 
Ploution) are evidently the intermediaries charged with executing the com- 
pulsory purchase for the napaAfjuntaı, named for the record (as in tax 
receipts) in light of the transaction's financial component: common to both 
requisition and tax assessment, after all, is their imposition by an external 
administrative authority. So, despite the likely appearance of mpatoidiwv 
in the following line, Philotas and Ploution are certainly not soldiers, but are 
rather acting in the state's interest (specified, in this case, as the garrison).” 
But however clear their intermediary role may be, whether these two are 
the agents of the administration or an institution that was authorized to fund 
the garments' production is unclear, as are their actual responsibilities. 

Two final issues require brief consideration and concern the weavers 
of Tebtunis here themselves. First, much has been made of the role of 
professional associations — groups of workers who joined together for a 
variety of social, economic, and religious reasons?? — in the completion 
of orders from the state administration?! But there are problems here, 


prefect and the praefectus castrorum to transport 775 blankets, sent by the otpatnyoc, 
from the Oxyrhynchite nome to the /egio II Traiana Fortis. His destination was likely 
Alexandria, where this papyrus would have been written. The editor suggests that Dionysios 
may have been either a inarı&unopog or more likely that he was performing a liturgy as 
a napaAmguntis 6npootov inarıonod. While there is nothing definitive in the text itself, 
one should consider that if he was one of the latter then this document may suggest that 
delivery, even outside one's nome, may have been another responsibility of the napoAn- 
untat (whether liturgists or not). 

27 E.g., P.Enteux. 38 (221 BCE); P.Tebt. 3.874 (179 BCE); UPZ 1.29 (162 BCE); 
UPZ 1.30 (162 BCE); P.Tebt. 3.890 (182-183 BCE?); BGU 4.1207 (28 BCE); BGU 4.1207.17 
(28 BCE); BGU 13.2291 (5 BCE); P.Mich. 12.640.1 (First century CE); P.Tebt. 2.348 
(23 CE); BGU 7.1590a (26 CB); P.Gen. 2.90 (36 CE); P.Mil. 1.11 (56 CE); P.Lond. 2.181 
(63 CE); P.Mich. 6.382 (87-103 CE). Bankers are also involved in the most important 
parallel text for the current one: BGU 7.1564 (138 CE). See further S.L. Wallace, Taxation 
in Egypt from Augustus to Diocletian (Princeton 1938) 306, 309—311. 

28 Lewis (n. 11) 105. 

? Cf. Rom.Mil.Rec. 1.78.25 and 78.64 for xeıpıotat in the context of the military. 

3° Most recently, and with particular relevance to Egypt, see P. Venticinque, Honor 
Among Thieves: Craftsmen, Merchants, and Associations in Roman and Late Roman Egypt 
(Ann Arbor 2016) 5-7 and nn. 11-15, and bibliography therein. 

3! Following Herz's suggestion of coemptio perhaps (n. 1) 77. For the role of associa- 
tions in completing orders see, for example, the still relevant A.C. Johnson, Roman Egypt 
to the Reign of Diocletian (An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome 2; Baltimore 1936) 
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too, and caution is to be advised.? The weavers noted here, Anoubas and 
one other, were the representatives of a group of weavers responsible for 
filling the order. Nevertheless, in this case, a formal association of the 
weavers cannot be assumed: the receipt is addressed simply to siva 
Kai AvovBGo1 yepõiors komo ..., without any mention of toic Aoınotg 
y£pótotc,? or any associative terminology.”* Given the phrasing, and the 
apparent lack of specificity in the order,” there is no reason to assume 
that Anoubas and his colleagues were anything other than representatives 
of a group of tradesmen who were asked to fulfill an order made by the 
Roman administration. 

Not all of these clothing requisitions were made through trade associa- 
tions or groups of workers; individuals were also required to provide 
clothing or the material from which it could be made for the military, 
as a text from the Beinecke Library clearly suggests.’ Moreover, and 
more significantly, the absence of associative terminology reflecting the 
formal collective nature of these groups means that it is difficult to state 


393; and M. Gibbs, “Manufacture, Trade, and the Economy," in C. Riggs (ed.), The 
Oxford Handbook of Roman Egypt (Oxford 2012) 41. The view is perhaps more prevalent 
in the case of groups who worked in transportation, see e.g., M. Rostovtzeff, “Korner- 
hebung und Transport im grieschisch-rómischen Agypten,” APF 3 (1906) 219-220; M. San 
Nicolò, Ägyptisches Vereinswesen zur Zeit der Ptolemäer und Römer? (München 1972) 
113; and the critique of C.E.P. Adams, Land Transport in Roman Egypt (Oxford 2007) 
182-185. This is perhaps connected to C.Th. 13.4.2, which mentions exemptions of traders 
under Constantine. 

?? For the issues in identifying these associations, see Venticinque (n. 30) 7-30 and 
nn. 37-38 below. 

5 In BGU 7.1564, Herakleides, Heron, and Dioskoros are to be paid, but the order 
implicates eighty-one other weavers in the production, as well (adtoig Kai toig Aoınoig 
yepótotg ... na). 

34 Cf., for instance, P.Mich. 2.121 r° 4.6.2: yepdioig tv Gnd THs adtis Kong 
ovvodov, in reference to a ovvóóogc yepdiwv of Kerkesoucha Orous. 

35 See further comm. on 1. 7. 

36 See, for example, P.CtYBR inv. 1590 (n. 10), and perhaps W.Chr. 367 (14 CE). This 
seems to stand in opposition to the Ptolemaic system of military supply in several ways. 
That particular forms of textiles were produced for the Ptolemies' soldiers is implied by the 
governmental control and production of clothes made of “Syrian” cloth, and by P.Hib. 1.51 
(Late third century BCE), which states that the government imposed the price at which 
they would be purchased from the producers; weavers were provided with the cloth from 
the Royal stores, and then were required to provide a definite quantity of them, and were 
paid by the Royal bank for their labor (see also P.Enteux. 1 [259 BCE], O.Bodl. 1.143 
[249 BCE], P.Hal. 13 [Third century BCE]). This may have been a monopoly — although 
perhaps not absolute as Préaux suggests (L'Économie royale des Lagides [Bruxelles, 
1939] 106-107, and O.Wilck. 1525 [124 BCE] for her reservations, with P.Hib. 1, pp. 195- 
196 and n. 3). It is notable, however, that BGU 7.1564 deals with an order completed by 
the weavers of the village of Philadelphia for one chiton, one blanket, and four “Syrian” 
garments. 
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definitively that these were associations in the formal sense;? perhaps 
they were loose collectives that were compelled to work together simply 
for the purpose of fulfilling the requisitions that were placed on commu- 
nities by the state administration.?? This is what appears to have happened 
in the case of the requisitioning of animals and perhaps of clothing later, 
in the second and third centuries CE.?? 

Second, we may ask whether this text relates to a possible liturgical 
service the weavers of Tebtunis were required to provide, that is, to supply 
clothing for the Roman military: were the weavers in our text compelled 
to complete this order as a liturgy? It is likely not: weavers were almost 
certainly exempt from such services since the mid-first century CE,” 
and this order for clothing then was a request made by an administrative 
official. Admittedly, our proposed date for this text is relatively close to the 
first known limitation of the weavers' liturgical exemption, which occurred 
at some point between 103 and 107 CE, when the prefect Vibius Maximus 
proclaimed that various groups who owned private land worth more than 
one talent were liable to compulsory cultivation of state land; a year later, 
a senior administrative official, either the &miotpärnyog or the prefect him- 
self, verified that the edict applied to weavers and to other groups who had 
presumably continued to apply for exemptions.^' Regardless, it is clear that 
the production and subsequent sale of this clothing was not a liturgy. 


37 Typically, formal associations — those with regulations and their ordinance dated and 
signed by the members — make use of one, or several, terms that illustrate their unity. The 
issue is one that appears in both the Ptolemaic and Roman periods. See M. Gibbs, “The 
Trade Associations of Ptolemaic Egypt: Definition, Organization and Their Relationship 
with the State," in V. Gabrielsen and C. A. Thomsen (eds.), Private Associations and the 
Public Sphere: Proceedings of a Symposium Held at the Royal Danish Academy of Sciences 
and Letters, 9—11 September 2010 (Copenhagen 2015) 243—245; M. Paganini, *A Termin- 
ological Analysis of Private Associations in Ptolemaic Egypt," in A. Di Natale and C. Basile 
(eds.), Atti del XVI Convegno di Egittologia e Papirologia: Siracusa, 29 settembre—2 ottobre 
2016 (Quaderni del Museo del Papiro 15; forthcoming); Venticinque (n. 30) 9-10. 

38 This particular issue is dealt with in more detail in M. Gibbs, “Collective Action, 
Trade Associations and the State in Roman Egypt,” in D. Rathbone and A. Wilson (eds.), 
Documents and the Mechanics of Roman Rule (Cambridge, forthcoming). 

3 See Adams (n. 31) 182-185 for animal requisitions, and P.Oxy. 12.1414 (270-275 CE) 
for clothing. One wonders why the situation, or at least, the administration of the situation, 
would be significantly different simply because clothing was involved rather than donkeys. 
For valid reservations on the notion of loose collectives in respect to the suggestions of 
Gibbs (n. 38) and Adams, however, see M. Paganini, "Private Associations and Village Life 
in Early Roman Egypt," in M. Langellotti and D. Rathbone (eds.), Village Institutions in 
Egypt from Roman to Early Arab Rule (London, forthcoming). 

40 Lewis (n. 11) 91, 143-44. The date appears to be ca. 52 CE, provided the recon- 
struction of P.Phil. 1.43—44 is correct (Lewis [n. 11] 134, n. 34). 

^! P.Phil. 1.18-34, 1-17; Lewis (n. 11) 143. 
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P.Tebt.UC 1607c is a text that adds to our understanding of military 
supply and the mechanisms that appear to have underpinned it. The hand 
of our text reveals that it is likely the earliest extant example of military 
clothing supplied via compulsory purchase, and the process reflected the- 
rein generally supports what we believe happened in respect to one way of 
supplying the legions of the Roman army. But this document also presents 
us with several issues, in part because the actual process provided here 
appears to be more complicated than in other texts; given the involvement 
not only of zapaAnprtar but also their yerpiotai as well as a garrison and 
potentially its curatores, it is difficult to identify the most common method 
of procuring clothing, and while P.Tebt.UC 1607c may not definitively 
help us in solving that conundrum, the questions its testimony raises prompt 
one to examine more closely several important aspects of civil adminis- 
tration and military governance in Roman Egypt. 


Physical and Palaeographical Description of P.Tebt.UC 1607c 


This papyrus is the third of three fragments inventoried under the num- 
ber P.Tebt.UC 1607: the two others are a second-century loan and a tax 
receipt, both of which are unpublished. APIS records their provenance as 
a “house at Tebtunis," which is to say that they are from town as opposed 
to the temple of Soknebtunis: they were therefore excavated in Decem- 
ber 1899, before Grenfell and Hunt turned their attention to the town's 
necropolis. 

The two fragments of P.Tebt.UC 1607c preserve twelve lines of text, 
framed by upper and lower margins of 1.5 cm. While the column's height 
is evident, the papyrus is broken off at both left and right, and the docu- 
ment's original width cannot be ascertained: a maximum of nineteen let- 
ters survive per line, and likely supplements (e.g., lines 3, 6, 10) suggest 
that at least four letters are missing at left. Towards the bottom of the 
fragment, in particular, abraded ink inhibits a reconstruction of the text, 
and the absence of a legible dating formula (or other documentary boiler- 
plate) prohibits an estimate of the column's original width. 

In the absence of an internal date, the text's palaeography is of crucial 
importance. The scribe wrote upright and semi-uncial capitals, typically 
4 mm in height, using a pen with a wide tip. The epistolary attention to 
individual letter shapes results in a paucity of ligatures, and those that do 
appear rarely transform the letters’ appearances: there is simply a tendency, 
rather, to avoid lifting the pen, and the script is by no means cursive. 
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Two kinds of upsilon appear, one of which approaches the shape of zeta 
(i.e., line 5). Alpha and kappa are produced both with a single stroke or 
with two strokes: in the single-stroke kappa, the ductus descends vertically 
at first before ascending diagonally to the right and looping back down 
to make the lower leg. The care with which letters have been formed is 
clear from their ornamentation: the right legs of pi and eta are typically 
curved, and other letters (e.g., tau, iota, kappa, nu, upsilon, and even delta) 
are occasionally adorned with serifs, if not rounded. Mu and omega are 
drawn round and wide. 

Parallel hands can be found throughout the first century CE: the best 
comparison is P.Oxy. 8.1124 (26 CE), which has similarly upright and care- 
fully formed (but rounded) letters, also with occasional adornment — nota- 
bly in the base of tau. It is more regularly bilinear than P.Tebt.UC 1607c, 
whose fau frequently drops deeper, as though the letter were hanging from 
a clothesline. Another good parallel is the second hand of P. Mich. 5.232 
(36 CE) - also from Tebtunis — but others from across the first century can 
be added.? On account of the hand and the text's contents (see further, 
above) we assign a date later in the first century. 


P.Tebt.UC 1607c Hx W = 11.2 cm x 68 cm Late first century CE 
Tebtunis 


] HpaxA.£tóng xai Totóop[oc 
Jovog napaAnurtan önu[looiov ipatiopod ca. ? c deiva] 
[kai Avlovßäsı yepótotc Koun[s TeBtbvews 
61] Durdtov xai IIXovti[ovog 
5 ]. Gy@otépoy xyipiot[ov 
[xpatloisiov yaipeww: rapeliAnganev 
] Tap’ ópóv rag otoAàc | 
la åvńľk]oyta &yovous [ 
].. ov otaQuov kai tal 
10 [mA€o]yaguoi Gotg |... ]tovK . [ 
)i ee Os 1.41. Sypy x] 
hop 1.9 Meyip «E 


3 read AvjovBatt 5 read yeipioxóv 


42 Cf. SB 16.12835 (6 CE); P.Oxy. 2.293 (27 CB); P.Iand. 6.105 (40 CE); P.Col. 10.250 
(43 CB); P.Mich. 9.540 (53); P.Oxy. 2.249 (80 CB); SB 14.11847 (91 CB); P.Mich. 21.847 
(96/97 CE). We are grateful to Amy Koenig for directing us to P.Oxy. 8.1124 (26 CE), 
another fragment of which papyrus she has edited for a forthcoming P.Oxy. volume. 
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“Herakleides and Isidoros ... receivers of public [clothing] ... to 
[N.N. and] Anoubas, weavers of the village of Tebtunis ... [through] 
Philotas and Ploution ... both of them assistants ... of the garrison, 
greetings. We have received ... from you the garments ... [the things? ] 
pertaining/belonging ... weighing and ... surplus, so that ... (?) ... 
Mecheir (?) ..." 


2 On the different kinds of receivers, see Lewis (n. 11) 39-40, 
and now Reggiani (n. 1) 60-75: e.g., TAPOANUNTAL ovvayopaotikTs 
k«piOTfjc (BGU 2.381); napaXTjuncot BiBA (ov éKAoytotod (P.Bacch. 9; 
P.Sijp. 20; SB 12.10883; SB 22.15821; SB 26.16725); aybpov mapaAnpntar 
(O.Bodl. 2.1653-1656; O.Cair. 118; O.Stras. 2.835, 2.848; O.Wilck. 1433, 
1582). The name for such offices can also be formed as a compound: 
e.g., waton(apadAnpntar) (BGU 7.1564, 138 CB); o1ton(apaAnpntar) 
(P.Tebt. 2.340, 206 CE); dyvponapaaAnuntar (O.Heid. 317, 177 CE). 

A form of dnp6010¢ in the genitive is called for so as to specify the 
receivers' occupation. Given that the document is addressed to the weavers, 
the supplement napoAjpntat ónpootov ipatiopod (e.g., BGU 7.1572, 
P.Ryl. 2.189, P.Graux 3.30, P.CtYBR inv. 1590; cf. P.Lips. 1.57, BGU 7.1564) 
is all but certain. On this particular liturgy, see pp. 68-69 above. 

Perhaps more problematic are references to a certain Asklepiades as a 
rapoAnurntng citov in Rom.Mil.Rec. 1.78.6, 1.78.7, 1.78.8, 1.78.10, 1.78.11 
(see also Reggiani [n. 1] 61—62); the phrase appears to stand in apposition 
to éntiwv (Latin optio; on this military official and his role in the supply 
of clothing, see pp. 69—70 above). Why this is the case is unclear: was 
Asklepiades both a receiver and an optio? He is certainly named as a 
rapaAnuntng citov alone (Rom.Mil.Rec. 1.78.3) and, in fact, as a simple 
ontiov (Rom.Mil.Rec. 1.78.2). For the suggestion that a duplicarius might 
function like this öntiov rapaAnpntng citov, see O.Claud. 2.366 and 
p. 70 above. 


3 The plural indicates that at least one other weaver in addition to 
Anoubas (TM Nam 2051) is addressed. The name is current in first-century 
Tebtunis: see P.Mich. 2.128 (45 CE) and PSI 8.901 (46 CE). 


4 Both of the names Philotas (TM Nam 3276) and Ploution (TM 
Nam 5168) are attested in Tebtunis in the Ptolemaic and Roman period. 
The latter is especially abundant. 


5 For the misspelling of yetptotai, cf. P.Oxy. 48.3429.16. Given the 
intermediary role that they play, we restore 614 before the series of geni- 
tives in line 4. 
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Courtesy of the Center for the Tebtunis Papyri, University of California, Berkeley. 


— After dupot£pwv and the title, we expect further details about 
Philotas and Ploution, such as a geographical indicator (i.e., P.Kron. 41) 
or an indication of kinship; in Tebtunite documents, &upPoT£pwv most 
frequently specifies common parentage. We suspect, however, that further 
details pertaining to the requisition are lost in the lacuna; before the npor- 
oiótov which we read in the next line, one expects to find reference to 
one or more of its kovpátopes, whose duties include logistics of various 
types. For such logistics, see O.Claud. 2.365—367, 2.380 (esp. the discus- 
sion on pp. 193-194). 


— Given the likely appearance of a garrison in the genitive at the 
start of the next line, we might restore curator(es) immediately before 
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(i.e., [REP TOV kovpatópov] | [Tpat]o1diov): cf. O.Claud. 1.48 (110— 
114 CB); O.Claud. 2.357 (II CE); O.Claud. 359 (98-117 CE), and 
O.Krok passim (early II CE). If the receipt also specified a role for the 
garrison's curator(es) in the purchase, the mechanism for requisition wit- 
nessed by the text is increasingly mediated. See above for discussion, as 
well as comm. on 1. 6, below. 


6 The traces before the infinitive are most compatible with a word 
ending in -oióiov or -TIöL@v: npaioiótov is the likeliest supplement. 
This garrison need not be located in the immediate vicinity (cf. P.Ryl. 2.189 
— destined for Judaea — or BGU 7.1564 — for Cappodocia), and reference 
to the garments' destination or the origin of the order, in any event, would 
not be out of place in a compulsory purchase of clothing. Any specifica- 
tion of the particular garrison in question would have to be in attributive 
position. The text, additionally, requires prepositional supplement (e.g., 
on£p or nepi) since the xeıpıorai do not seem to be employed by the 
army, but are rather acting in its interest, at the behest of the receivers. 


7 Unlike Latin stola, the Greek term can refer to men's clothing (i.e., 
P.Giss. 20.16-18). In the best parallel for the current text (BGU 7.1564), 
the requisition is detailed with precision, including the style(s), measure- 
ments, weight, cost, and finishing details, not to mention the color and qua- 
lity of wool and of weave. The bare reference to "clothes" (otoAai) is 
somewhat unsettling in contrast, even if the otaðuóv of line 9 refers to the 
weight of the fabric or finished garments. See further the comm. on 1. 8. 


8 Faint traces at the start of the line are consistent with the tail of an 
alpha. Given the separation of otoAdc from its participle àyoboac, the 
nature of the order might here be further detailed: the construction could 
be something to the effect of tac otoAàg ... [kai tà | GAAJa àv] [k ova. 
dyobgag (i.e., "the garments and the other things pertaining [sc. to the 
order]”). 


9 For àyoócag ... otaðuóv as “weighing,” see WB s.v. üyo 20. 


10 Because an order for compulsory purchase is more likely to stipu- 
late penalties for any deficits or inferior quality of product, for a receipt to 
mention a surplus is puzzling.? 


55 An early version of this paper was presented at the American Society of Papyrologists’ 
panel at the 2017 SCS Meeting in Toronto. We are grateful to the members of the audience 
there (especially Rodney Ast and Todd Hickey), as well as to Colin Adams, Tasha Dobbin- 
Bennett, Dominic Rathbone, Nicola Reggiani, and Dorothy Thompson for their generosity. 


GREEK TAX RECEIPTS FROM ABYDOS IN 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM! 


Adrienn Almásy-Martin British Museum and 
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Abstract. — No Greek ostraca from Abydos, an otherwise well-known and 
well-studied site, have been published to date. The British Museum, how- 
ever, has in its collection a few Greek ostraca that come from Abydos, and 
six of these, which were found in the Middle Cemetery by Ayrton and Loat 
in 1908/1909, belong to the same person, Petermouthis, son of Harsiesis. 
These receipts from the reigns of Domitian and Trajan show for the dike tax 
(chomatikon) the standard rate of 6 drachmas 4 obols and for the poll tax 
(laographia) the reduced rate of 8 drachmas. 


There are about 200 Hieratic, Demotic, Greek, and Coptic ostraca exca- 
vated in Abydos and now kept in the British Museum; they come from 
different excavations and areas of Abydos and all were donated to the BM 
by the Egypt Exploration Fund (now Egypt Exploration Society) between 
1909 and 1988? Twenty-eight Greek ostraca, which originally belonged 
to the same acquisitions, were transferred later to the British Library, after 
the British Museum and the British Library separated in 1973. 

Data in the British Museum's acquisition books as well as notes written 
on the ostraca during the excavations help us to identify the find spots 
inside the Abydos area. A few ostraca have been marked with numbers, 
such as 1925 or 25, and letters, like F, D, complemented occasionally by 
more detailed information, e.g. W(estern)-trench or rubbish heap, which 
help to locate the actual find spots of the objects. Most of the archaeolo- 
gists who worked at the site used different lettering systems, but the exca- 
vation dates written on the ostraca on site or the acquisition dates in the 
Museum clarify the possible confusion of overlapping letters. 


! We would like to thank the British Museum and Neal Spencer, the Keeper of the Depart- 
ment of Ancient Egypt and Sudan, for permission to publish the ostraca, Cary J. Martin for 
correcting our English, and the anonymous peer reviewers for their comments. 

2 Cf. A. Almäsy-Martin, “Demotic, Greek and Coptic Ostraca from Abydos in the British 
Museum," in E.R. O'Connell (ed.), Abydos in the First Millennium AD (British Museum 
Publications on Egypt and Sudan 9, Leuven, forthcoming). 
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The Greek Abydos ostraca in the British Museum come originally from 
three areas: the Eastern ridge of the Middle Cemetery, the North Ceme- 
tery, and the Osireion. The first acquisition of the Greek collection was 
in 1909 and consists of the six Greek ostraca published here. They come 
from cemetery F, on the Eastern ridge of the Middle Cemetery excavated 
by Ayrton and Loat in 1908/1909? and they all mention the same tax 
payer. In 1910, two other ostraca arrived at the Museum (now in the 
British Library) marked as T-top and R-top (O. BL 49370—49371), refer- 
ring to cemeteries T and R which were situated right next to cemetery F, 
and found by Peet during the excavation season 1909/1910.^ One of these 
is a dipinto, while the other is a receipt dated to the reign of Hadrian. The 
rest of the Greek ostraca in the Museum come from other parts of Abydos 
and were found later by Peet (season 1911/1912, in the North Cemetery) 
and by Frankfort (1925, in and around the Osireion).? 

Most of the written material found in Abydos comes from excavations 
during the early 20th century, when the Graeco-Roman artefacts and 
their archaeological background were often not well documented. The 
documented Greek texts from Abydos are often graffiti on the walls of the 
Osireion and gravestones bought by early visitors or excavated by Garstang 
in 1906/1907. Garstang conducted an archaeological mission in Abydos, 
in the North Cemetery area, in 1899/1900 but returned to the site in 1906 
to continue working. The results of this excavation season, however, were 
never published. According to his archaeological report he discovered “a 
great number of stelae (...) some of them with Greek or Demotic inscrip- 
tions" in a Graeco-Roman cemetery, which he described as “in the Valley 
leading to the tombs of the Kings.”’ This stelae collection is now dis- 
persed across different museums.® Thanks to his notes and the abundant 
correspondence of his assistant, E. Harold Jones,’ the site's location can 


3 E.R. Ayrton and W.L.S. Loat, Pre-dynastic Cemetery at El-Mahasna (EEF Memoir 31, 
London 1911) 7-8. 

* This was called the South Cemetery by Peet: T.E. Peet, The Cemeteries of Abydos, 
Part II. 1911-1912 (EEF Memoir 34, London 1914) 76-83. 

5 H. Frankfort, The Cenotaph of Seti I at Abydos (EES Memoir 39, London 1933). 

6 See J. Garstang, El Arabah: A Cemetery of the Middle Kingdom; Survey of the Old 
Kingdom Temenos; Graffiti from the Temple of Sety (Egyptian Research Account 6, London 
1901). 

7 J. Garstang, “Postscript,” in F.LI. Griffith (ed.), Egypt Exploration Fund: Archaeo- 
logical Report 1906—1907, Comprising the Work of the Egypt Exploration Fund and the 
Progress of Egyptology during the Year 1906—7 (London 1907) 79. 

è Including the Cairo Museum; A. Abdalla, Graeco-Roman Funerary Stelae from 
Upper Egypt (Liverpool 1992) 17-83. 

? Abdalla (n. 8) 1-8. 
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be identified!?: it was at the entrance of the processional valley. The two 
sites are very close to each other, and we can surmise that there was 
a Roman settlement next to cemeteries F, R, and T; it is possible that 
many of the stelae came from its necropolis. The Roman finds from this 
settlement, however, are very limited and further archaeological research 
is not possible in the near future as the area now lies beneath the modern 
village. 

Another part of the site which is important for the study of the Greek 
material of Abydos is the area around the temple of Seti I, from where 
ca. 650 Greek votive graffiti have been documented.!! These are connected 
with the Bes oracle and with incubations that were carried out within the 
temple.!? 

Apart from these, very few Greek texts from Abydos have been pub- 
lished: three mummy labels, a dipinto,'* and a very fragmentary uniden- 
tified text.!> In addition, there are five further mummy labels! that probably 
come from Abydos.!” The lack of textual evidence is probably because of 
the extent of illicit excavations, and it is likely that there is more mate- 
rial, acquisition details of which have been lost, that comes originally from 
Abydos. Recent excavations in the North Cemetery by Brown University !* 
revealed Ptolemaic necropoleis and an Ibis hypogeum as well as a Late 
Roman settlement.'? This research might provide us with more written 
material, including Greek texts, as the discovery of 68 Demotic and Greek 


10 See B. Kemp and R.S. Merrillees, Minoan Pottery in Second Millenium Egypt 
(Sonderschrift des Deutsches Archáologischen Instituts Kairo 7, Mainz am Rhein 1980) 
Fig. 36, no. 3a. 

!! Cf. P. Perdrizet and G. Lefebvre, Les graffites grecs du Memnonion d'Abydos 
(Nancy, Paris, and Strasbourg 1919); I.C. Rutherford, “Pilgrimage in Greco-Roman Egypt: 
New Perspectives on Graffiti from the Memnonion at Abydos," in R. Matthews and 
C. Römer (eds.), Ancient Perspectives on Egypt (London 2003) 171-190. 

12 See G. Tallet, “Oracles,” in C. Riggs (ed.), The Oxford Handbook of Roman Egypt 
(Oxford 2012) 407. 

13 SB 10.10378-10380. 

14 SB 28.17173; cf. R. Warga, “An Ostracon from the Spurlock Collection,” APF 55 
(2009) 54—55. 

15 SB 28.17174. 

16 B, Muhs, “Robert Curzon and His Mummy Labels,” JEA 98 (2012) 288-291, 
nos. 2-6. 

17 On no. 6 a certain Besis the younger, son of Petermouthis, is mentioned. There need 
not be a connection to the tax payer Petermouthis in our receipts, since the name is very 
common in Egypt: see TM Name ID 884, 7319. 

18 https://blogs.brown.edu/archaeology/fieldwork/abydos/. 

1 L.D. Bestock, “Brown University Abydos Project: Preliminary Report on the First 
Two Seasons,” JARCE 48 (2012) 48-79; L.D. Bestock, “Continuity and Change in an 
Ancient Landscape: The Brown University Abydos Project,” BARCE 205 (2015) 9. 
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ostraca is mentioned in the preliminary report 2010—2013 but no texts from 
the Roman period. Roman amphorae have been found in the Northern 
Abydos settlement site, to the North of Kom el-Sultan.?? 

This paper will publish six ostraca discovered at the same find spot, 
on the Eastern Ridge, in the Middle Cemetery. They form a distinct group, 
since they are all receipts paid by a man called Petermouthis, son of Harsiesis, 
grandson of Haronnophris, thus probably belonging to a personal archive 
that may have been found in the taxpayer's house or may have been dis- 
carded together at the find spot. According to the registration book, the 
ostraca were donated to the Museum by the EES on the 29th of April 1909 
and come from a “tomb of Abydos.” Four of them have been marked 
as “F top rubbish,” which refers to cemetery F excavated by Ayrton and 
Loat in 1908/1909. Neither these finds nor any other Roman material are 
mentioned in the excavation reports. 

The six texts reveal for the first time details of the Roman taxation regime 
in Abydos, as they contain the rates for the dike tax (y@patucdv) and the 
poll tax (Awoypagia), for which we have ample attestation from other 
parts of Egypt. It appears that the taxes were collected separately, i.e. by 
different people, while in Thebes these two taxes are very often collected 
by the same personnel and recorded on one receipt?! The earliest poll tax 
receipt (4) of this group was issued by the bank of Abydos in the reign of 
Domitian, while the receipts from the reign of Trajan (5, 6) were given 
out by collectors, thus documenting a change that is possibly connected 
with reforms under Trajan.” For the dike tax receipts we cannot detect any 
change in the formula between Domitian and Trajan. Here, we have the 
same type of collector receipts. 


Dike Tax 


Three ostraca from the collection are receipts for yanartıköv, which 
was the Greek name for the dike tax paid annually in the Roman period. 
After the inundation the dikes needed repairing, and some people were 


2 T.L. Sandiford, The Northern Abydos Settlement Site: Preliminary Report on the First 
Three Seasons of Excavation (2010-2013) (unpublished master’s thesis, Brown University, 
2014) 112, 117, and fig. 70 (https://www.academia.edu/7246589/The_Northern_Abydos_ 
Settlement Site Preliminary Report on the First Three Seasons of Excavation 2010— 
2013). 

?! P. Heilporn, Thébes et ses taxes. Recherches sur la fiscalité en Égypte romaine 
(Ostraca de Strasbourg II) (Paris 2009) 25, n. 91. 

22 Heilporn (n. 21) 27-28. 
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chosen from every village for five days of compulsory work.?? Those who 
had not been chosen for the work in that year had to pay a “dike tax” 
instead.” In Demotic this tax is called the hd nbj, where nbj *naubion" was 
a measure for earth that had to be removed during the work.” This tax, 
known from the reign of Augustus was often collected together with the 
poll tax and usually paid at the standard rate of 6 drachmas and 4 obols.”° 
It was still attested in the 3rd century (cf. P.Gen. 1?.40) and was always 
paid at the beginning of the year for the taxes of the previous year. 

The three xopatikóv receipts from Abydos show the usual rate of 
6 drachmas and 4 obols in the reigns of Domitian and Trajan. 


1 (BM EA 49118) Domitian 9 Phaophi yopatucdv of y. 8. 6dr. 4 ob. 
2 (BM EA49119) Domitian 14 Phaophi yopatikdv of y. 13 6 dr. 4 ob. 
3 (BM EA49122) Trajan 10. Phaophi yœpatıxóv of y. 9. 6dr. 4 ob. 


Poll Tax 


The Aaoypagia (p3 hd n ‘p.t) was a capitation tax paid by male individ- 
uals (free and slave) aged between 14 and 62. It was introduced during 
the reign of Augustus and disappeared in the 3rd century AD.” The stand- 
ard rate across Egypt seems to be 16 drachmas per year, which was also paid 
in the metropoleis in Upper Egypt from Tentyris to Syene/Elephantine.”® 
However, reduced rates are attested at Thebes (10 dr.)?? and in the Oasis 
(9 dr. 1 ob.).? In the metropoleis of middle Egypt (Memphis, Hermopolis, 
and Heracleopolis)?! and in Thmouis in the Mendesian? nome in Lower 


® See PJ. Sijpesteijn, Penthemeros-Certificates in Graeco-Roman Egypt (Papyrologica 
Lugduno-Batava 12, Leiden 1964). 

24 Cf. D. Bonneau, Le régime administratif de l'eau du Nil dans l'Égypte grecque, 
romaine & byzantine (Probleme der Agyptologie 8, Leiden 1993) 274—275. 

25 S.P. Vleeming, Ostraka Varia: Tax Receipts and Legal Documents on Demotic, 
Greek and Greek-Demotic Ostraka Chiefly of the Early Ptolemaic Period from Various 
Collections (Papyrologica Lugduno-Batava 26, Leiden 1994) 141. 

26 S.L. Wallace, Taxation in Roman Egypt from Augustus to Diocletian (Princeton 1938) 
140-142; D. Devauchelle, Ostraca démotiques du Musée du Louvre 1 (Bibliothèque d'Étude 92/1 3 
Cairo 1983) 223; Heilporn (n. 21) 25-26. 

27 Cf. Wallace (n. 26) 116-134; Heilporn (n. 21) 78-79 and bibliography n. 27. 

?* See the table in Heilporn (n. 21) 80-81. 

? Cf. Heilporn (n. 21) 81-84. 

30 Cf. K.A. Worp, O.Kellis 49-50. 

?! Cf. D. Rathbone, *Egypt, Augustus and Roman Taxation," Cahiers du Centre Gustave 
Glotz 4 (1993) 87. 

32 Cf. Heilporn (n. 21) 80; Thmouis seems to be the metropolis of the Mendesian nome 
from the 2nd century on; cf. K. Blouin, Triangular Landscapes: Environment, Society and 
the State in the Nile Delta under Roman Rule (Oxford 2014) 100. 
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Egypt 8 dr. were paid. The reduced rate of 8 dr. is also attested in the 
Abydos ostraca. While it cannot be excluded that the amount of 8 dr. was 
an instalment, even if the texts do not contain any pointer to partial pay- 
ments, we take the amount of 8 dr. to be the full annual rate for the poll 
tax in Abydos, since it is uniformly attested in the three receipts for the 
same tax payer. It might best be explained by comparison with the Middle 
Egyptian metropoleis. Although we do not have any information as to 
whether Abydos was a metropolis,’ it seems to have been regarded as a 
city with a privileged status. 


4 (BM EA49117) Domitian 10 Phamenoth Adaoypagia of y. 10 8 dr. 
5 (BM EA49121) Trajan 6 Pharmouthi Aaoypagia of y.6 8 dr. 
6 (BM EA49120) Trajan 8 Pachon Laoypagia of y. 8 8 dr. 


Formula of the Receipts 


There are two types of texts: there is one bank receipt (4), while the 
others appear to be collector receipts. The formula of the bank receipt is 
reminiscent of those from the Ptolemaic period, which were still in use 
at the beginning of the Ist century AD: the introductory verb tétax(ta1),** 
abbreviated as usual, is followed by the destination of the payment, éni 
tH(v) "Eputo(v) Too1d(@viov) Afó6(ov) xpán(sGav), naming the private 
bank of Hermias, son of Poseidonios, and its location in Abydos.? How- 
ever, Ptolemaic receipts always start with the date,*° whereas in the Abydos 
receipt the dating clause has moved to the end. 

AII the other receipts seem to be collector receipts, which invariably 
use an extremely short formula.*’ There is no verb. They all start with the 
tax title, the tax year and place, as e.g. in 1 xo (patio) n (Etovc) Apoóó6(ov), 


33 Cf. Trismegistos Places s.v. Abydos, Thinites, and Ptolemais Hermiou/Psoi. 

34 tétaK(tat) is attested in bank receipts of Syene in the reign of Tiberius; see BGU 20.2849; 
it is still found in AD 65 in a bank receipt from Coptos, O.Petrie 210 (O.Petrie Mus. 313). 
4 might therefore be the latest attestation of t&tax(taı) as the introductory verb in a bank 
receipt. 

35 Cf. R. Bogaert, “Liste géographique des banques et des banquiers de Égypte romaine,” 
ZPE 109 (1995) 149: “une expression comme ‘la banque d'Anoubios' désigne toujours 
à l'époque romaine une banque privée." 

36 R, Bogaert, “Les opérations des banques de l'Égypte ptolémaique," Ancient Society 29 
(1998-1999) 54. 

37 One finds an even shorter formula without a verb in receipts from Edfu and Elkab 
(e.g. O.Elkab 23 and 34-42), with a slightly different order of the elements (taxpayer-tax- 
amount-date). 
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followed by the name of the tax payer and the amount. At the end the full 
date when the receipt was issued is stated. We have supplied a verb, “has 
paid," thus constructing a short sentence starting with the tax title in the 
genitive, with the tax payer's name in the nominative and the amount paid 
in the accusative, “for (tax) of year x of Abydos - (has paid) NN — drach- 
mas x — date." Although the same formula is used consistently, with many 
abbreviations that are executed in the same or a very similar way, we think 
that each receipt is in a different hand. Palaeography shows that the scribes 
were trained in the Abydos formula, and the handwriting generally can 
be attributed to the same time frame, but differences in the writing of the 
single receipts lead to the conclusion that they derive from different hands. 
In two examples the scribe or assistant collector, who wrote the receipt, 
signs at the end in his own hand: 3, 1. 3 6u(&) Lapan(twvoc?) and 6, 1. 4 
dia Aió(0p00?) yplaupatéoc). 


1. Receipt for Dike Tax 


BM EA49118 H. x W. = 7.30 x 9.20 cm 30 September, AD 89 


Body sherd originally belonging to an Egyptian, possibly AE3, amphora. 
Nile silt, brown in colour, fine, hard. Inclusions of mica, limestone, and 
straw. Exterior uncoated. Interior has a thin layer of bitumen.** 


1 xXe(pacucob) n (Etovs) Apoóó(ov) ITexeppob0(ic) 

2 Apotn(ctoc) tod Apovvagpro(c) 

3 (dp.) & ve«v»pópoA(ov), (yiv.) (öp.) c (tetp@BoAoVv). (&touc) 8 Aopit(tavod) 
- 


TOD koptou Dawgi Y. 


0 


1 x9, 5 ABv® TIetspuov® 2 Apo, Apovvagpı° 3 $, tepmBo*/ $, FL, Aon 


“For dike tax of year eight of Abydos (has paid) Petermouthis, son of 
Harsiesis, grandson of Haronnophris, six drachmas four obols, = 6 dr. 4 ob. 
Year 9 of Domitian the lord, Phaophi 3." 


3 Aoptt(tavod) was abbreviated in this unusual manner because the 
scribe had reached the margin of the ostracon. One might even suspect 
that the scribe had forgotten this word in the first place and had added it 
later, since the ink stroke seems to be slightly darker and broader than 
the rest. 


38 We would like to thank Valentina Gasperini for the technical description of the fabric 
of the ostraca. 
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1 © Trustees of the British Museum. 


2. Receipt for Dike Tax 
BM EA49119 H. x W. = 6.5 x 7.2 cm 11 October, AD 94 


Body sherd originally belonging to an Egyptian, possibly AE3, amphora. 
Nile silt, brown in colour, fine, hard. Inclusions of mica, limestone, and 
straw. Exterior uncoated. Interior has a thin layer of bitumen. 

The text is badly faded. 


yoluatıkoð) ty (£xovc) ABYS(ov) 

TleteppodO(tc) Apou(otoc) 

Tov Apoyvó(optoc) (8p.) EE (tetpHBoAov), (Yiv.) (Sp.) c (TETPOBOAOV). 
(Etovs) 16 Aouıtiavod 

TOD KLPIOV 

Maou) n 


ON tn RR U Ne 


1 x9, 5 Apo? 2 Tleteppov® Apo 3 Apovv® §,f/5,F AL 6 $a? 


“For dike tax of year 13 of Abydos (has paid) Petermouthis, son of 
Harsiesis, grandson of Haronnophris, six drachmas 4 obols, = 6 dr. 4 ob. 
Year 14 of Domitian the lord, Phaophi 14." 
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3. Receipt for Dike Tax 
BM EA49122 H. x W.=7 x 8.8 cm 18 October, AD 106 


Body sherd originally belonging to an Egyptian, possibly AE3, amphora. 
Nile silt, brown in colour, fine, hard. Its colour is slightly lighter than the other 
ostraca. Abundant inclusions of mica, less frequent limestone, and straw. 
Exterior uncoated. Interior has a thin layer of bitumen. Pale firing surface. 
The excavation note “F top rubbish" has been written on the inner side. 


YO(LMATUKOD) Evatov (Erovg) Apóó(ov) Teteppo(vO1c) Apoınoıog 
2  Opox(uàc) £& (xevpooXov), (yiv.) (6p.) c (tETPw~PBOAOV). (ETovg) 1 
Tpawavov 
3 Kaícapog tob Kvpiov Dade ka. (ù) Lapan(iwvoc?). 


1 x9, 5 Apo? Metepp? 2 Spar, F/$, FL 3 dt Xapo) 


“For dike tax of year nine of Abydos (has paid) Petermouthis, son of 
Harsiesis, six drachmas 4 obols, = 6 dr. 4 ob. Year 10 (?) of Trajan Caesar 
the lord, Phaophi 21. Through Sarapion (?)." 
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2 The number 1 for year 10 in the date has almost completely faded. 
We supply year 10, as the other receipts for the dike tax are also collected 
in Phaophi of the year following the one for which it was due. 


3 The name of the scribe/assistant collector, XYupon( ), has been 
abbreviated by a sign that looks like a closing bracket. This sign represents 
in Roman-era Greek cursive script very often the m as the last written letter 
in an abbreviation. We have supplied the name Xapaníov,? but there are 
other options such as Xapanóppuov or Lapanüc. 


4. Bank Receipt for Poll Tax 


BM EA49117 H. x W. = 6 x 8.3 cm 23 March, AD 91 


Body sherd originally belonging to an Egyptian, possibly AE3, amphora. 
Nile silt, brown in colour, fine, hard. Inclusions of mica, limestone, and 
straw. Exterior uncoated. Interior has a thin layer of bitumen. The excava- 
tion note “F top rubbish’”has been written on the inner side. 

This bank receipt from Abydos is the first in a series of three receipts 
for the poll tax. It is dated to the reign of Domitian, while the later receipts 
(5 and 6) are collector receipts and date to years 6 and 8 of Trajan. This 
change is consistent with the documentation in Thebes, where in the first 
century the bank handles the poll tax amongst other capitation taxes, until 
major changes in the tax administration take place in the reign of Trajan, 
and new personnel take over the collection of the poll tax.^? 


tétak(tat) Ei TH(V) 'Eppto(v) IHootó(ovtov) 
ABßvö(ov) tpd(neCav) TIsrepuovdlıs) Apoujoto(c) 
tov Apovvóopto(c) um(rpóc) Oanoro(c) 
Laypa(ptac) ı (Etovs) Apoóó(ov) (Sp.) óc, (yivovtat) (Sp.) n. (Etovg) t 
Aouttiavod Kaioapog tod k[optou] 
Danevo(d) KL. 


ON Un A U Ne 


1 tetaś, T Epp? Moot 2 Api? tpa) Meteppov? Apcsınoı 3 Apovvogpı? u" Oana? 


4 Aaoyp^, I. Aaoyp(agiac), L Apo? $,/ $, L 6 Papev® 


3 On Sarapion, a very common name, and its family of names, see W. Clarysse and 
M.C.D. Paganini, ““Theophoric Personal Names in Greco-Roman Egypt: The Case of Sarapis,” 
APF 55 (2009) 68-89. 

4 B. Palme, Das Amt des dnavtyti¢ in Ägypten (MPER 20, Vienna 1989) 31-34; 
Heilporn (n. 21) 27-28. 
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3 © Trustees of the British Museum. 


4 © Trustees of the British Museum. 
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“Has paid to the bank of Hermias, son of Posidonios, of Abydos, Peter- 
mouthis, son of Harsiesis, grandson of Haronnophris, his mother being 
Thaesis, for poll tax of year 10 of Abydos, 8 drachmas, = 8 dr. Year 10 of 
Domitian Caesar the lord, Phamenoth 27." 


4 Aaypa(ptag): this orthographical variant for Awoypagiac is frequently 
attested in the 1st century AD; cf. F.T. Gignac, A Grammar of the Greek 
Papyri of the Roman and Byzantine Periods 1 (Milan 1976) 301—302, and 
2 (Milan 1981) 31. 


— Aaypa(qíac) ı (Etovs) Apóó(ov): the sequence occurs invariably in 
all the texts published here and seems to be the coined phrase for indicat- 
ing the tax titles with the year for which it was due and the place for which 
it was collected. 


5 «[vpiov]: only a x is left just before the margin; it seems that a small 
triangular piece has broken off at the lower right of the ostracon and has 
taken the rest of «[vpiov] with it. 


5. Receipt for Poll Tax 


BM EA49121 H. x W. = 7.3 x 5.6 cm 5 April, AD 103 


Body sherd originally belonging to an Egyptian, possibly AE3, amphora. 
Nile silt, brown in colour, fine, hard. Inclusions of mica, limestone, 
and straw. Exterior uncoated. Interior has a thin layer of bitumen. The left 
upper part of the sherd is missing. The excavation note “F top rubbish” 
has been written on the inner side. 


1 [Aao(ypagias) c (£covc) ABOS(ov) Tetepp]obdO(1c) Apoujoto(c) 
2 [tod Apovvó(optoc)] (6p.) dKta, (yiv.) (6p.) n. (Erovg) ç 
3 [Tpatavod t]od koptou Dappo(b61) t. 


1 [Ieteppjov® Apoo 2 $,/$,L 3 Dapp? 


“For poll tax of year 6 of Abydos (has paid) Petermouthis, son of 
Harsiesis, grandson of Haronnophris, 8 drachmas, = 8 dr. Year 6 of Trajan 
the lord, Pharmouthi 10.” 


3 [Tpatavod Jod koptov: judging from the probable size of the lacuna 
on the left side, the possibility of supplying Aopitiavod as the reigning 
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5 © Trustees of the British Museum. 


emperor seems less likely, since it is slightly longer than [Tpatavov]; 
the scribe’s hand seems quite similar to that of 6 dated only two years 
later, even though it does not seem to be the same. Also, the form of 
the collectors’ receipt points to a date after the bank receipt 4 (y. 10 of 
Domitian), since the changes in format of the receipt and the collecting 
personnel seem to be part of the reforms in the reign of Trajan; cf. the 
introduction to 4. 


92 ADRIENN ALMÁSY-MARTIN AND RUTH DUTTENHÓFER 
6. Receipt for Poll Tax 


BM EA49120 H. x W. = 6 x 8.5 cm 1 May, AD 105 


Body sherd originally belonging to an Egyptian, possibly AE3, amphora. 
Nile silt, brown in colour with grey core, fine, hard. Inclusions of limestone, 
mica, and straw. Exterior uncoated. Interior has a thin layer of bitumen. The 
excavation note “F top rubbish” has been written on the inner side. 

The receipt displays an unusual layout. The beginning of the lines moves 
gradually to the right. Close to the left margin in front of line 2, there 
is clearly a trace of ink which does not seem to belong to the text of 
the receipt. 


1 Aao(ypagiac) n (£xouc) Apoóó(ov) IIexepuot0(15) Apoın(o1og) 
2 tod Apovvó(optoc) (8p.) dKta1, (Yiv.)(öp.) N. 

3 (Etovg) n Tpatavod toO Kvpiov 

4 Tlaya(v) T. 81a Atd(bpov) yp(apnpatéas). 


1 Aa°, s ABv® IIecepuov? Apc 2 Apovv? $, l. ókvó, / $ 3 L 4 Hay®, àv 
Ai yp 


6 © Trustees of the British Museum. 
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“For poll tax of year 8 of Abydos (has paid) Petermouthis, son of 
Harsiesis, grandson of Haronnophris, 8 drachmas, = 8 dr. Year 8 of Trajan 
the lord, Pachon 10. Through Didymos, scribe." 


4 After Pachon the scribe wrote a clear 1 for the numeral 10 with an 
elaborate overstroke over the numeral; cf. P.W. Pestman, The New Papy- 
rological Primer (Leiden 1994) no. 40, 1. 21. 

What follows is less clear; 51% Aid yp is the heavily abbreviated and 
cursively written signature of the scribe whose name cannot be considered 
altogether certain. 61 was written with an elevated Haken-Alpha. The last 
group, which looks at first sight like the numeral n with an overstroke, can 
be read as yp with a ligature connecting the previous overstroke and 
gamma. The first ö of the scribe's name in the middle is questionable; but 
we cannot convince ourselves of any better reading. 


UNPUBLISHED LATIN PAPYRI FROM DURA-EUROPOS 
AT THE BEINECKE LIBRARY! 


Giulio Iovine Università di Napoli "Federico II” 


Abstract. — This paper describes the general condition of the unpublished 
papyrological items, particularly those in the Latin language, from the excava- 
tions at Dura-Europos which are preserved at the Beinecke Library. It provides 
an edition of the less damaged items, which seem to fit the known typologies 
of Latin military papyri within the Durene group. 


In September 2017, while re-assessing the corpus of the Latin P.Dura 
at the Beinecke Library, I was able to inspect P.CtYBR inv. DP 121 and 
five boxes of almost entirely unpublished material. The present paper offers 
a general description of these items for the use of future scholars and an 
edition for a small selection of papyrus fragments which contain a suffi- 
cient amount of text (even if only one or two complete words)? 


Context 


In his 1979 book, Clark Hopkins gave a full account of the excavations, 
jointly led between 1920 and 1936 by Yale University and the French Aca- 
démie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, at Dura-Europos.? The series of 
The Excavations at Dura-Europos has made much of the material found 


! My research has received funding from the European Research Council (ERC) under 
the European Union's Horizon 2020 research and innovation program (Grant agreement 
n? 636983); the ERC-PLATINUM project “Papyri and LAtin Texts: INsights and Updated 
Methodologies. Towards a Philological, Literary, and Historical Approach to Latin Papyri," 
University of Naples "Federico II" — PI Maria Chiara Scappaticcio. My six-month stay in 
New Haven as a Visiting Fellow at Yale University has been funded by the Neapolitan 
institution COINOR, within the framework of the program STAR, for which I successfully 
applied in 2016. My warmest gratitude goes to Ellen Doon and Mark Custer (Beinecke 
Library), who provided constant help and support; to Andy Hogan (Berkeley) for checking 
the English of this paper and for valuable suggestions. 

? The inspection has taken place under close monitoring and with the precious help of 
Ellen Doon (Beinecke Library). As no photographs are available, I have added those I took 
myself with Ms. Doon's permission. 

3 C. Hopkins, The Discovery of Dura-Europos (London and New Haven 1979). 


Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists 56 (2019) 95-116. 
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there available to scholars. What concerns us here is the papyrological 
material known as P.Dura, most of all that part of the collection con- 
cerned with the cohors XX Palmyrenorum (P.Dura 54—145), an auxiliary 
unit of the Roman army which was stationed in the town for more than 
fifty years, until the very end of the town itself (AD 256).^ Inside the 
Roman garrison at Dura, in the northern section of the town, lay the 
Temple of Artemis Azzanathkona; and in 1931/1932, during the fifth 
campaign,° a great quantity of fragmentary papyri and parchments was 
found in room W13, a portion of the temple which bordered on the north- 
ern wall. While reinforcing the wall with ramparts to face the incoming 
Sasanian army, the Romans had vacated the room and thrown in every 
available object, including dismissed documents which they did not think 
worth keeping; other papyri and parchments were found nearby, “along 
the fortification between the Main Gate and Tower 3 at Block E7."6 They 
were protected from decay by the mud and raw materials used to build 
the rampart itself. Most of the papyri and parchments found in room W13 
(which constitute the majority of papyri and parchments found at Dura- 
Europos) were in Latin and concerned the cohors XX Palmyrenorum; 
they were subsequently almost all published" but for a handful of tiny 
scraps kept in a number of boxes, now in the Beinecke Library, whose 
content was described only briefly. Very little text has survived on these 
scraps which can be even remotely useful to scholars; yet, for the sake 
of completeness and in the hope that future scholars and techniques may 
shed light on these leftovers, I provide an edition of the least damaged 
of the fragments I found in the boxes. A full account of the content of the 
boxes will be given in the Appendix. 


* On the last years of Dura, see J. Baird, *Dura Deserta: The Death and Afterlife of Dura- 
Europos," in N. Christie and A. Augenti (eds.), Urbes Extinctae: Archaeologies of Aban- 
doned Classical Towns (Farnham 2012) 307—329, with bibliography attached. 

> Hopkins (n. 3) 75-105. 

® See P.Dura, p. 3. 

7 In P.Dura; several documents had been published soon after the papyri came to Yale 
in the 1940s and 1950s — P.Dura 54 in R.O. Fink, A.S. Hoey, and W.F. Snyder, “The Feriale 
Duranum," Yale Classical Studies 7 (1940) 1-222; P.Dura 56, 82, 97, et alii in J.F. Gilliam, 
“Some Latin Military Papyri from Dura," Yale Classical Studies 11 (1950) 171—252, etc. 
— but P.Dura was for most of them the editio princeps. R.O. Fink re-published all documents 
in his Roman Military Records on Papyrus (Cleveland 1971); five years later R. Marichal 
did the same with all the Latin documents for vols. 6—9 (1976) of the Chartae Latinae 
Antiquiores. The letters (P.Dura 55-81) have been published once again by P. Cugusi, 
Corpus Epistularum Latinarum Papyris Tabulis Ostracis servatarum 1—3 (Firenze 1992— 
2002). 
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P.CtYBR. inv. DP 121* 


This item consists of a box containing five to six bricks of baked mud, 
one of which (ca. 10 x 7 cm) presents layers of small papyrus fragments 
attached to its surface, with some writing on them. No clue is given in the 
box as to the origin of these bricks; a passage in Hopkins' report, however, 
probably reveals where they came from. While describing the deplorable 
condition in which the first papyri were found — they immediately turned 
to dust if touched — Hopkins adds that “we had stumbled upon a room of 
stored documents, for there was no sign of box or bag, only documents 
gathered in packages. We tried to cut out small sections; the slightest 
movement shattered the entire segment. The immediate transformation 
was not even into dust — just powder. In desperation we cut out a brick- 
sized piece, sealed it in paraffin, and sent it back to Yale. All was futile: 
a dark powdery dust arrived."? Aside from the results of this operation, 
it seems that Hopkins and his colleagues, before Dave Clark was able to 
retrieve the papyri and parchments in a less damaging way,!? cut sections 
of papyri and other material and sent them to Yale. Not all of these sec- 
tions turned to powder when they got to New Haven. C.B. Welles notes 
that while excavating Tower 3 and the Temple of Artemis Azzanathkona, 
Hopkins and his colleagues brought to light: 


rotted fragments of papyrus stuck together in layers so as to form little packets. 
Since it proved impossible to separate the layers or read anything more than an 
occasional letter, the excavator, Professor Clark Hopkins, had the fragments 
and the surrounding dirt packed in waxed cloth and returned to Yale at the 
end of the season. One of these packages, of about the size of an unbaked 
brick, was opened, but nothing could be made of the contents. The remain- 
ing three were left unexamined until this last summer, when I opened them 
and sorted out the papyri. [...] It has continued to prove impossible to separate 
the layers, since the slightest pressure of a knife-blade causes the substance 
to crumble. Traces of writing are visible in a very few places, but actual let- 
ters can be made out only in part of one face of the largest packet. There, four 
layers of papyrus, receding shingle-fashion up to the left, show a neat, tiny 
Latin script very similar to that of P Dura 98 (ca. A.D. 218) and of P Dura 115 
(A.D. 232). The original document was a roster. In one place the name, 


5 The code CtYBR is the standard way to call the papyri kept at the Beinecke Library, 
particularly when they are unpublished and only have an inventory number (P.CtYBR inv.); 
it is not a strict acronym (it refers to Connecticut, Yale, and Beinecke Rare Book and Manu- 
script Library) and has been assigned to those objects by the Library of Congress. On the 
other hand, the acronym DP (Dura Papyri) is applied after CtYBR and inv. when the papy- 
rus comes from the excavations at Dura-Europos. 

? Hopkins (n. 3) 99. 

10 Hopkins (n. 3) 99-101. 
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Seleuc[ 

can be made out, in another the ends of names in the nominative 
]us 
]ianus.!! 


The description seems perfectly to match the bricks preserved in the box. 
I find no trace of the Seleuc[ Welles saw, but the sequence Jus and Jianus 
I think I can detect in the largest written brick, which is probably the brick 
described by Welles in 1965 as containing four layers of papyrus. 


View of the content of Box 1. The four layers of papyrus can be seen. 


!! C.B. Welles, “An Additional Note on the Dura Papyri," BASP 3 (1965) 28. 
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Enlarged view of the four layers. 
The most visible, described by Welles as containing Jus and Jianus, 
is probably that pointed out by the arrow. 


AII the layers appear to have been written by the same hand, a bureaucratic 
Roman ancient cursive,'? and Welles is right in pointing out parallels in 
P.Dura 98? and 115,'* as well as in thinking of a roster. '? One might date 


12 [n using the syntagms “epistolary cursive” or “bureaucratic cursive” to describe 
particular stylistic typologies of Roman ancient cursive, I refer to two crucial works: 
that of R. Marichal (ChLA 9, pp. 16-19) and that of D. Internullo, Studi Paleografici 
sui Papiri Latini di Dura Europos (BA thesis; Roma 2009), particularly pp. 35— 
58. 

13 AD 218-219, TM 44830. 

14 AD 232, TM 44847. 

'S Rosters were lists containing all the names of the soldiers serving in an individual 
unit. For practical purposes, the names were grouped in columns under their own sub-units 
(centuries, turmae) and, within them, according to the date of enlistment of the soldiers; 
a complex series of verbal and non-verbal markers was employed to signal the current 
status of each soldier and other useful data about him, including: rank, specific duty or task, 
availability, non-availability, inside-outside the camp, on an errand, exempted from active 
service, sick, dead. The main instances of this documentary typology come from the Dura 
papyri: namely, P.Dura 100 (AD 219, TM 44832) and 101 (AD 222, TM 44833). Further, 
detailed analysis by R.O. Fink in P.Dura, pp. 37-46; again Fink (n. 7) 9-18; R. Marichal 
(in ChLA 8, pp. 3-12); K. Stauner, Das offizielle Schriftwesen des rómischen Heeres von 
Augustus bis Gallienus (27 v.Chr. — 268 n.Chr.). Eine Untersuchung zur Struktur, Funktion 
und Bedeutung der offiziellen militärischen Verwaltungsdokumentation und zu deren Schrei- 
bern (Bonn 2004) 21—26. 
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the scrap(s) between AD 200 and 230. The position of the layers — each 
of which probably represents a fragment of the original document — 
within the roster is unfathomable. The layer to the right is apparently the 
best preserved. What follows is an attempt at a critical edition of that layer. 
The ]us described by Welles is probably to be read as or and corresponds 
to 1. 2 of the fragment. 


In. [ 

] . cor 
]..ianus 
]no cos 


1 perhaps i || 2 before c, an oblique stroke, pointing downwards, connected to the 
upper portion of c, perhaps a or r | c might also be p Il 3 uncertain traces, perhaps 
before i a u 


Other Items 


(1) P.CtYBR inv. DP 23 fr. a (11.5 x 23.7 cm) 


Written in epistolary cursive,'© perhaps from a letter. Fibres are torn 
and ridden with holes, and ink has almost everywhere completely van- 
ished; there is no way to identify margins. The same holds for the fol- 
lowing fragment. The word uexill(arius) (?) *ensign-bearer" is proba- 
bly to be read in 1. 9. So little has survived that the possible date must 
be roughly equivalent to the maximum chronology for Latin papyri from 
Dura, i.e. between AD 200 and 256. The same holds for the following 
frr. b and hA. 


16 See n. 12. 
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elses eli 
[ET Pr ere PSI 


] uexill..e..[ 


1 above this line, traces in a different ink, ending with . o . : perhaps the remnants of an 
accepta-formula (... cos)? || 2 before a, perhaps i or / || 4 perhaps Jes[ ll 5 n orrle ors 
an oblique stroke, pointing upwards ll 6 ] . . two oblique strokes, pointing upwards | an 
oblique stroke pointing upwards, perhaps s Il 7 perhaps s | e, i, or s | m or n || 8 after b, an 
oblique stroke pointing upwards ll 9 perhaps o | perhaps s | e is in ligature with a long 
oblique stroke, pointing upwards: i or s | an elliptical stroke, slightly elevated from the 
baseline; perhaps c 


(2) P.CtYBR inv. DP 23 fr. b (3 x 8.5 cm) 


1 two oblique strokes, pointing upwards ll 2 uncertain traces || 5 uncertain traces, the first 
aorr 


(3) P.CtYBR inv. DP 23 fr. h (11.5 x 10.5 cm) 


The fragment seems to be in a bureaucratic script; the word sing for 
singularis, a pay grade of the Roman army, can be detected; it is followed 
by an interpunctum. Perhaps a list of soldiers was included in the original 


document. 
]-.I 
sing .[........ Jaris[ 
] Tull 
Jil 


1 oblique strokes, pointing upwards and in ligature: a, r, s are possible || 2 perhaps i 
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2 Perhaps sJing(ularis) I [. 


Fr. b 
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(4) P.CtYBR inv. DP 16 fr. 2 recto 


The fragment probably comes from a roster, either partial or complete. 
The script can be dated between AD 200 and 230. The same holds for the 
following two scraps. The names preserved on the three fragments from 
DP 16 are very common among Durene soldiers: Salmanes,"" Monimus, '® 
and Aurelius Antonius or Antoninus.'? Also a consular date (AD 212) appears 
on fr. 3 recto. 


Viste dee 
] Salmanes M[ 
Mo]nimu[s 


2 ..[ perhaps s and then a circle: b, o, or u 


(5) P.CtYBR inv. DP 16 fr. 3 recto 


]em[ 
Js es s dus 
] duobus A[spris cos 
lol 
5 Tell 


2]. perhaps a orr 


(6) P.CtYBR inv. DP 16 fr. J verso 


Aur]el An[toni- 
l.eus; , | 


7 He may well be Salmanes son of Maccaeus (Salmanes M[accaei), attested in P.Dura 100 
and 101 col. 36, belonging to Demetrius’ turma and enrolled in the second consulship of 
Anullinus (AD 199). 

18 He could be Monimus son of Aufeus, Monimus, or Sallumas, all attested in P.Dura 98, 
fr. a col. 1; other Monimi were surely in the cohort. 

' Only one Aurelius Antonius is attested with any certainty in P.Dura, namely in 
P.Dura 100 col. 13; but at least 16 Aurelii Antonini. 
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2]. along stroke in ligature with the top of the forked e | uncertain traces 


Frr. 2 recto, 3 recto 


Fr. / verso 


(7) P.CtYBR inv. s.n. (box 3, folder 1) 


A small fragment in epistolary cursive, probably mentioning Valerius 
Comazon; this and similarities in the hand (particularly with c, o, and r 
when in ligature) suggest a comparison with P.Dura 55.”° The scrap might 


20 AD 218—220, TM 44774. The papyrus consists of fragments from a Latin (55A) and 
a Greek (55B) letter, which were originally written on a single papyrus sheet. The blank verso, 
which bears no name of a recipient, suggests that the letters were copies (see R. Marichal 
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well have been written by the same hand that wrote P.Dura 55 or be part 
of the group of scraps belonging to that papyrus. The script can be dated 
between AD 200 and 230. 


]pli .[ 


2 c, less likely / 


2 perhaps du]plic[ari-. 


P.Dura 55 fr. B 1l. 2-3 


[...].em Valeri C[o]mazonti[s . . .. . .. ] 
[aJuctoritate sacrade.[....... ] 

te sine mora: commilit[ones in castra] 
sua inducere et de cetero [curare] 

ut ex disciplina agalnt.] 


(8) P.CtYBR inv. s.n. (box 3, folder 2) 


Another small fragment in epistolary cursive, which closely recalls the 
hand in P.Dura 60?! : notice the ligature um and the artificial lengthening 
of final m. The script can be dated between AD 200 and 230. 


in CALA 6, p. 11). Both letters mention problems with the behavior of the soldiers of the 
20th Palmyrene cohort, who are described as going astray (fr. a Il. 6-8) and in need of 
discipline (fr. b 11. 3-5; see P.Dura, p. 214). Valerius Comazon (fr. b 1. 1) stands out, a 
supporter of both Elagabalus and Severus Alexander; perhaps the episode of unrest 
described in the letters referred to the revolt of Macrinus and his final demise, in which 
Comazon had a prominent role (P.Dura, p. 213). 

?! AD 208 ca., TM 44782. The papyrus preserves fragments from official letters, sent 
by the Syrian governor's office to the commanding officers of the 20th Palmyrene cohort 
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P.Dura 60 Letter A (— fr. a col. I). 


(9) P.CtYBR inv. s.n. (box 3, folder 3) 


The scrap contains a mention of duplicarii and probably comes 
from acta diurna.?? The script can be dated between AD 200 and 230. 


and other units stationing on the Euphrates. Most of these letters are fragmentary; at least 
three can be identified, but yield little or no text (fr. a, col. 1 = letter A; frr. b+c = letter C; 
fr. d = letter D); then there follow smaller fragments (frr. e-p). Letter B (= fr. a, col. 2), 
on the other hand, is entirely preserved: it contains the copy of an official letter from the 
governor of Syria to a procurator Augustorum, forwarded to the commanding officers of 
military units in the neighbourhood of Dura, and concerning an embassy from Parthia. 

?? The surviving morning reports among P.Dura offer a number of entries, marked by 
the day and the month and very freely laid out in wide columns and irregular paragraphs, 
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It is unclear whether the figure ]V/ belongs to the same line as dupl: it 
may also be that there is no actual lacuna between dupl and the figure. 


Notice the similarities with the word dupl and the figure VII in P.Dura 82 
col. 1.9. 


P.Dura 82 col. 1.9 


(10) P.CtYBR inv. s.n. (box 3, folder 4, fr. 1) 


A small scrap containing a figure and, perhaps, the lower margin of a 
document. The particularly long second stroke of / may suggest that the 
papyrus was drawn up in the early third century AD. 


in which everyday activities and the number and ranks of the soldiers are reported. See, 
e.g., the most representative samples of acta diurna: P.Dura 82 (AD 223—232, TM 44813) 
and 89 (AD 239, TM 44820). Overviews will be found in Fink (n. 7) 179—182; Marichal 
in CALA 7, pp. 28-29; and Stauner (n. 15) 74—90. 
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(11) P.CtYBR inv. s.n. (box 3, folder 4, fr. 2). 


The scrap is written in a neat bureaucratic cursive. The script can be 
dated between AD 200 and 230. 


1 traces after e might be of a, r, s, t 
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(12) P.CtYBR inv. s.n. (box 3, folder 5, fr. 4; 2.2 x 1.9 cm) 


A small scrap in epistolary cursive, perhaps mentioning eq(uites). The 
script can be dated between AD 200 and 230. 


Fr. 4 > 
]. eql 
]orum[ 


1 thick speck of ink 


(13) P.CtYBR inv. s.n. (box 3, folder 6, fr. 3; 3.2 x 2.7 cm) 


A small scrap in epistolary cursive; the verb retinui (1. 2) suggests that 
the original document may have been a letter. The n is drawn in two strokes. 
The script, which closely recalls the hand in P.Dura 60, particularly in the 
ligature ui and final m (1. 1), can be dated between AD 200 and 230. 


Fr. 3 > 
]rum 
]. retinui [ 


2 perhaps s | after retinui, perhaps the right margin ll 3 uncertain traces 


(14) P.CtYBR inv. s.n. (box 3, folder 6, fr. 4; 4.2 x 2.3 cm) 


A small scrap, written in epistolary cursive which closely recalls the 
hand of P.Dura 55, particularly in the ligature as and /, which still features 
quite an elongated second stroke. The script can be dated between AD 200 
and 230. The document mentions two names, Malcus — i.e. Malchus”? — 


233 The name Malchus is widespread in P.Dura (17 Aurelii Malchi at least, and more than 
27 Malchi where Malchus is the first name); in this case, it seems the h is missing — but this 
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and perhaps Maximus. These men were probably required for a specific 
errand or sent for by a commanding officer. The situation may be similar 
to that featured in P.Dura 63, where Themarsas and Hiereus are summoned 
in an official letter to the tribune of the cohort (letter b, Il. 4-5).”* 


].eras[ 


2iorl 


(15) P.CtYBR inv. s.n. (box 3, folder 6, fr. 10) 


Three fragments, a (3 x 10 cm), b (3.2 x 5 cm), and c (3.2 x 3.5 cm), all 
coming from the same document, most likely a roster; more specifically, 
from the left portion of a single column. Horizontal lines, as expected, mark 
all the names, none of which is extant in its entirety. Only the toponym 
Becchufrayn?? is legible in fr. c, 1. 1. Frr. a and b probably were part of the 
same column; the distance between them is, however, uncertain. Likewise, 
the colour of the fibres suggests that fr. c was not very far from frr. a+b 
in the original roll — at what distance, one cannot know. Little can be said 
about the main hand; the hand which drew the marginal note becchuf| in 
fr. c, l. 1 can be compared to informal hands responsible for marginal anno- 
tations in other rosters, such as P.Dura 100 and 101 (see the table below?9). 


is a common occurrence for names in the Durene papyri: Iarhaboles is often rendered as 
Iaraboles or Ieraboles, and so is Iarhaeus, which becomes lareus or Ieraeus. Cf. the military 
prosopography of auxiliaries in Dura-Europos in G. Iovine, The Cohort of the Palmyrenes: 
Latin Military Papyri from Dura-Europos (P.Dura 55—/45) (forthcoming). 

24 AD 211, TM 44791. 

25 Becchufrayn (now Kifrin) is one of the most frequent toponyms in Durene rosters and 
a destination for uexillationes (detachments). See P.M. Edwell, Between Rome and Persia: 
The Middle Euphrates, Mesopotamia and Palmyra under Roman Control (London and New 
York 2007) 68—72; T. Gnoli, “Some Considerations about the Roman Military Presence 
along the Euphrates and the Habür," Mediterraneo Antico 10 (2007) 71—84, esp. p. 80, with 
bibliography attached. 

2 For a complete description and identification of the more than fifteen hands working 
on the marginal annotations of P.Dura 100 and 101, see R. Marichal in CALA 8, pp. 3-4. 
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Fr. 10 a+b > 


PI[ 


27 The numbering of lines is continuous, because I cannot fathom how distant the two 
fragments were in the general layout of the column to which they originally belonged. The 
loss of lines between a and b cannot be quantified. 
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nen vri enr, 


P.Dura 100, col. 31.1. Notice the similarity 
between the b in fr. 10c and the b here 
(a small oval, then a serpentine-like stroke) 
as well as the ligatures ec and Au. 


P.Dura 101, col. 41.19 (mistakenly written with only one c). The ligature 
hu is quite similar to the preceding ones; b, on the other hand, is drawn 


differently. 
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(16) P.CtYBR inv. s.n. (box 3, folder 7, fr. 1; 1.8 x 22 cm) 


The type of document to which fr. 1 belongs is not easy to detect. The 
fragment contains names of soldiers (ll. 2, with the termination ]/i of the 
genitive for the patronymic, 5, 8); figures probably associated with them 
(Il. 3, 4); perhaps a reference to a centurion (l. 1: prior[?®). One finds 
similarities with guard rosters?? such as P.Dura 106%, 107,3! and 108,? 
where names of soldiers are associated with figures, and the centuries to 
which the soldiers belong are duly noted. Between Il. 9 and 16, one can 
see a large blank space. The script can be dated to a later stage of Roman 
presence in Dura, i.e. AD 220-256. 


Fr. 13 > 

] priorl - 

]hi Ael[ 

qd es 
].0A.[ 

] . Iadibe[l- 5 
|]. do. [ 

Ite acs. | 

Jus Mal[ch- 


28 The adjective prior, associated in the Durene papyri with posterior, is normally 
employed when two centurions of the same name end up in the cohort because of a 
promotion or transfer. He who was already there is dubbed prior, the newcomer, poste- 
rior. Centurions Antoninus prior and posterior serve in the cohort at least between AD 222 
(P.Dura 101) and 236 (P.Dura 117, TM 44849); Marinus prior and posterior are attested 
in P.Dura 95 (AD 250-251, TM 44827). 

2 The guard rosters contain lists of soldiers assigned to watch relevant places in town. 
They are not organised in columns, nor do they contain enlistment dates. Instead, they 
appear to be written without a precise layout, name after name, identified — as in morning 
reports — only by their century; and sometimes, the noun of a particular location within 
the fortified town of Dura — mainly its gates (portae), but also noteworthy spots within 
(the centre of the camp, or groma) and without the camp, like the storehouses (horrea). 
Further discussion in ChLA 9, pp. 35-36; Stauner (n. 15) 29-30. 

30 AD 233-241, TM 44838. 

31 AD 240-241, TM 44839. 

? AD 235-240, TM 44840. 

3 As I was not able to take a usable photo of the scrap in its entirety, I have included 
two photos — one of the upper portion, one of the lower one — which overlap in the central 
section of the fragment. 
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le..o.[ 


10 


15 


].f 


]adm[ 


3 before JI, two oblique strokes, one pointing upwards, the other downwards, as if in the right 
portion of k. Perhaps right edge of e | faint traces of three oblique strokes, pointing upwards: the 
first one might be i or / || 4 same traces as in the beginning of 1. 3 | b, d, less likely u || 5 small 
circle at the top of the writing line ll 6 an oblique stroke, pointing upwards ll 7 r or s | aurell ? Il 
9 rio or tio or apo or no | bottom of an oblique stroke, pointing upwards ll 10 speck of ink 


(17) P.CtYBR inv. s.n. (box 3, folder 7, fr. 8; 4.5 x 2.2 cm) 


The writing seems rather bureaucratic, but different from that normally 
found in rosters and military lists, and more in line with acta diurna. It can 
be compared to hands in other morning reports, such as P.Dura 82 and 89: 
cfr. in particular the word AJurel in 1. 1. The script can be dated roughly to 
AD 200-230. 


pO 
TASA al 
m x P- 


1 m or n || 2 an oblique stroke, pointing upwards 
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Box 1 This box contains several badly preserved scraps, all in Greek, 
to be linked to other Greek papyri in P.Dura. 


Box 2 This box contains eight folders, each assigned to a specific DP 
number, linking the scraps with other published items in the Beinecke Library 
(e.g. P.Dura 3, 13, 58, etc.).?^ The scraps in the folders are remarkably small, 
blank for the vast majority, and yield but little information. Here and in the 
folders of subsequent boxes I have added numbers and letters by pencil to 
help identify fragments, should anybody look at them in the future. 


(1) P.CtYBR. inv. DP21 Almost no visible traces, and the hand is 
not the same as that of P.Dura 74. 

(2) P.CtYBR.inv.DP49  4smallscraps: a (2 x 4.2 cm), b (2.7 x 4.3 cm), 
c (1 x 1 cm), d (1.2 x 1.2 cm), all presenting a few traces. The first 
of them, fr. a, may be Greek. 

(3) P.CtYBR. inv. DP 100 Several scraps, all blank. 

(4) P.CtYBR. inv. DP 8 Several scraps, probably not belonging to 
P.Dura 56; almost nothing can be read on them. 

(5) P.CtYBR. inv. DP3 A single fragment where a few fragmentary 
lines can be read, perhaps in Greek. No clue is provided about its 
belonging to P.Dura 82 or 97. 

(6) P.CtYBR. inv. DP58 4 scraps with minimal traces of writing. 

(7) P.CtYBR. inv. DP 23 11 scraps (a, b, c, d, e, f, g, h, i, j, k) with 
very faint traces of ink. No clue is given about their belonging to 
P.Dura 65. The most relevant (a, b, h) are published here. 

(8) P.CtYBR. inv. DP 16 58 scraps, most of which are blank; those 
which still bear traces of writing are all written in a bureaucratic script 
and most likely contained a list of names with consular dates; they 
are written both on the recto and the verso, which most likely formed 
two separate documents. This all matches with the papyrus they sup- 
posedly refer to, P.Dura 67 (verso) and 102 (recto). Frr. 4, 6, 8, 10, 
12, 21 on the recto clearly feature the typical apparatus of rosters, 
including horizontal lines, black dots and marginal notations; in fr. 20 
a theta nigrum can be clearly seen. Frr. 2 recto, 3 recto and 1 verso are 
published here. 


34 These assignments were probably done in the field — several envelopes and brief 
postcards and messages clearly datable to the 1920s are in the boxes — and need not to be 
taken as certain; e.g., that the folder inscribed DP 16 contains fragments to be assigned to 
P.Dura 67 or 102 is far from being established. 
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Box 3 
Folder 1 


Folder 2 


Folder 3 


Folder 4 


Folder 5 


Folder 6 


Folder 7 


Box 4 


fragment which was published as P.Dura 13 


Box 5 
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This box contains seven folders. 


A handful of scraps in epistolary cursive. One scrap is pub- 
lished here. 

Likewise. One scrap is published above. 

Several scraps still attached to one another in layers and in 
various scripts, mainly bureaucratic. One fragment is published 
above. 

Divided into 4 sub-folders, only two of them containing Latin 
scraps, one in a large epistolary cursive, another in a neat 
bureaucratic script. Two of the scraps in this sub-folder are 
published above. 

Divided into 4 sub-folders; numbers 2, 3, and 4 contain a few 
badly preserved or blank scraps; in 1 there are scraps written 
in epistolary cursive. One of them (fr. 4) is published above. 
By far the richest of the box, preserving more than one hun- 
dred scraps; in fact, less than twelve provide a significant 
sequence of letters or recognizable layout. I have provided 
the most legible scraps with numbers. A selection of the most 
relevant is published above. 

Almost as rich as the previous one. I have divided it into two 
subfolders. Number 1 contains those fragments I have given 
a number to, two of which are published above; number 2 is 
for blank scraps and desperate cases. 


This box contains archaeological material, including a leather 
1.35 


Like Box 1, this box contains several small scraps in Greek, 


all unpublished. 


35 AD 219-225, TM 44864. Probably a leather label to be associated with an individual 
soldier's equipment from Zibidas’ (scil. Zebidas) turma. 


NEW EVIDENCE FOR THE CIRCULAR GYMNASIUM AND 
THE CITY FUND IN ANTINOOPOLIS (P.MICH. INV. 975)! 


Frangois Gerardin Yale University 


Abstract. — This article provides a first edition of P.Mich. inv. 975, a fragmen- 
tary but informative text from third-century Antinoopolis. Probably a memo- 
randum addressed to the town council, the text formulates a request either for 
the full reimbursement of expenses or for the appointment of further citizens 
to cover these expenses as liturgists. Those expenses targeted the "circular 
gymnasium” known through two tenders (P.Köln 1.52) for the gilding of its 
portico and gates dated to 263 CE. The close link with these two tenders makes 
P.Mich. inv. 975 an important piece of evidence for the history of public works 
and the finances of the town council in Antinoopolis. 


P.Mich. inv. 975 was acquired from Maurice Nahman in Cairo in 1935? 
The papyrus is torn off on all sides. It is further damaged by some holes, 
and the first half of 1. 11 seems abraded. No complete sentence is preserved. 
Despite its fragmentary nature, this papyrus is important for the informa- 
tion it provides — or, rather, the question it raises — about the monuments, 
finances, and institutions of Antinoopolis, Hadrian's foundation in Egypt.? 
More broadly, the papyrus also contributes to our knowledge of city life in 
Roman Egypt.^ 


! T would like to thank the anonymous reviewers, Peter van Minnen, and Alan K. Bowman, 
as well as the instructors and participants in the Papyrology Summer Institute held in July 2012 
at the University of Chicago for their help, encouragement, and guidance. 

? A. Verhoogt, Discarded, Discovered, Collected: The University of Michigan Papyrus 
Collection (Ann Arbor 2017) 7-8 on Kelsey's purchases of papyri from Maurice Nahman 
for the papyrus collection of the University of Michigan. 

3 M. Zahrnt, “ Antinoopolis in Ägypten: die hadrianische Gründung und ihre Privilegien 
in der neueren Forschung,” in ANRW 2.10.1 (1988) 669-706 with further material discussed 
in F.A.J. Hoogendijk and P. van Minnen, “Drei Kaiserbriefe Gordians III. an die Bürger 
von Antinoopolis. P. Vindob. G 25945," Tyche 2 (1987) 41-74; H.I. Bell, “ Antinoopolis: 
A Hadrianic Foundation in Egypt," JRS 30 (1940) 133-147; current excavations at the site of 
Antinoopolis, under the direction of Rosario Pintaudi, have brought new material to light, but 
mostly concerning the Byzantine period: http://antinoupolis.net; inscriptions from Antinoopolis 
published in /.Portes are reviewed in J. Bingen, “Epigraphie grecque et latine: d'Antinoé à 
Edfu," CE 59 (1984) 361-362; M. Malouta, “A Tale of Two Cities," PapCongr.XXVI, 463- 
469 and “Antinoopolis by Land and River," PapCongr. XXVII, 1961-1972. 

^ Oncities in Roman Egypt, see S. Schmidt, Stadt und Wirtschaft im Rómischen Àgypten: 
die Finanzen der Gaumetropolen (Wiesbaden 2014); A.K. Bowman, The Town Councils 


Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists 56 (2019) 117-127. 
© American Society of Papyrologists/Peeters. doi: 10.2143/BASP.56.0.3286649 
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The text is written along the fibers in a cursive, but steady and practiced 
hand. The handwriting is strongly influenced by the so-called chancery 
style that developed in the third century CE? The many ascending and 
descending strokes of the phi, iota, and rho lend the handwriting an elabo- 
rate aspect. The epsilon is predominantly written in two strokes, with an 
almost vertical lower half topped by a large loop. The scribe applied much 
care to the drawing of individual letters, for instance the eta that stands 
on its own and assumes the regular shape of an armchair. Yet he also 
retained the cursive ductus of some of the same letters. Thus he draws a 
hardly perceptible epsilon in one single stroke in the writing of &xAeAot- 
motos in |. 6. Similarly, the nu is sometimes drawn in three strokes, some- 
times cursively in a single one. The scribe ligatures some letters, notably 
the conjunction «ai in 1. 1. His kappa is indistinguishable from a very 
cursive beta, in 1. 5 and again in |. 8. Here one sees the limits of the influ- 
ence of the chancery style. 

The name Philantinoos in l. 1 and the mention of the Pauline tribe in 
1. 2 both indicate the provenance of the papyrus: Antinoopolis. The chan- 
cery style weighs less heavily on other documents from Antinoopolis 
dated to the third and fourth centuries CE. Thus a freight contract found in 
Oxyrhynchos but drawn up in Antinoopolis, published as P.Oxy. 43.3111, 
shares many of the same ligatures and cursive shapes of individual letters, 
but excludes the chancery-style epsilon. As a matter of fact, the chancery 
style influences documents pertaining to some sort of official business, 
often in connection with the town council. The proceedings of the town 
council meetings, SB 18.13174, and the documents concerning the gym- 
nasium, P.Köln 1.52 and 53, in particular the latter, are written in a very 
similar hand to P.Mich. inv. 975.5 Presumably, the scribe of the papyrus 
comes from, or was trained at, the office of the town council. 

It is less easy to determine the date of the document. The close paleo- 
graphical parallels from Antinoopolis belong to the mid-third century CE. 
Furthermore, only two other papyri attest the adjective otpoyyvAatoc, 
which I made out in line 6 with the help of an anonymous reviewer for 


of Roman Egypt (Toronto 1971); and P. Jouguet, La vie municipale dans | "Égypte romaine 
(Paris 1911). 

5 On the chancery style in Roman Egypt, also called “Cavallo cancelleresca" after the 
Italian scholar who identified it, see G. Cavallo, “Greek and Latin Writing in the Papyri,” in 
R.S. Bagnall (ed.), Oxford Handbook of Papyrology (Oxford 2009) 120-121 and H. Harrauer, 
Handbuch der griechischen Paläographie (Stuttgart 2010) 1.74-77. 

é Harrauer (n. 5) 367: “Im gesamten steht dieser Schreiber deutlich unter dem Einfluß 
der Cavallo-Cancelleresca.” 
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this journal. The provenance of P.Oxy. 31.2581, the first document in which 
the word otpoyyuXaiogc was identified, is uncertain." The second text, 
P.Köln 1.52, is securely dated to 263 CE, and its provenance, Antinoopolis, 
is beyond doubt. This reading therefore provides a close link between the 
Cologne papyrus and this Michigan one. Given the rarity of the adjective, 
it is very likely that the "circular" item mentioned in l. 6 is the gymnasium 
of the city. The similarity between the handwritings of both papyri is also 
striking. Hence a possible dating of P.Mich. inv. 975 to the years around 
263 CE. 

Antinoopolis was founded in 130 CE by Hadrian on the site of his favor- 
ite's death.? It received the official name of “the city of the New Greeks,” 
fi nóis tøv Avrıvo&ov Néov ‘EAAjvov.’ Its new citizens received numer- 
ous privileges, among which exemption from compulsory services, also 
known as “liturgies,” in the chora, exemption from the poll tax, and the 
right of intermarriage with Egyptians.!? Bell's characterization of the new 
city as a “bulwark of Hellenism” in the Egyptian countryside is some- 
what inaccurate, in the sense that the constitutional model of Antinoopolis 
shared some of the features of the Roman municipium.!! A theater was 
built during the foundation of the city, or soon thereafter, according to 
a receipt for the delivery of chaff dated to 138 CE and issued by the 
“epimeletai of the theater." '? Yet there is no mention of a gymnasium 
in the initial stages of the city's development. 

Papyri only refer to the gymnasium of Antinoopolis later on in the mid- 
third century CE. The city remained atypical among Egyptians towns even 
after the capitals of the nomes received the ius bouleutarum from Septimus 
Severus. In three letters dated to 241-242 CE, the emperor Gordian had 


7 Owing to the mention of an Arısiov, the editor of the text, John Rea, suggested 
Memphis, Alexandria, but also Oxyrhynchos, where the text was found. 

8 On the motivations behind the foundation of Antinoopolis, see P. Schubert, “ Anti- 
noopolis; pragmatisme ou passion?" CE 72 (1997) 119-127. 

? This is the official name of the city in inscriptions, for instance OGIS 2.709.3-5: 
fj Bou fj Avrıvosov vélov 'EAArvov, and papyri, thus in SB 18.13174, col. 2.18-19: 
Avtivoéov | Néov 'EAXnvov tis Alaunpag nóXeoc oi üpxovres kai fj DovA[n. 

10 A. Jördens, “Status and Citizenship," in C. Riggs (ed.), The Oxford Handbook of 
Roman Egypt (Oxford 2012) 253-254; Zahrnt (n. 3) 690-701 and Hoogendijk-van Minnen 
(n. 3) 71-74 for full lists and further reference on the privileges conferred by Hadrian; 
a second-century extract from the proceedings of the town council meetings, published 
as W.Chr. 27, attests to the grant of £nvyapía with Egyptians by Hadrian. 

1 HA. Braunert, “Griechische und römische Komponenten im Stadtrecht von Anti- 
noopolis," JJP 14 (1962) 73-88, followed by A. Bowman and D. Rathbone, “Cities and 
Administration in Roman Egypt," JRS 82 (1992) 120. 

12 P Bad. 4.74. 
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granted the inclusion of twenty-five additional members into the town 
council of Antinoopolis.' The years 259-261 CE were a time of instability 
in the Roman Empire. Unrest did not spare Egypt. When Gallienus was 
contending with Macrianus and his two sons for supremacy, the prefect 
of Egypt, L. Mussius Aemilianus, took sides with Macrianus.'* Riots are 
known in Alexandria but also in the Egyptian town of Hermopolis, right 
across the Nile from Antinoopolis.? The archives of the town council 
of Hermopolis record considerable renovation work, following the riots, 
in the gymnasium of the city as well as on the main thoroughfare of the 
city.!° At the same time, in 263 CE, P.Köln 1.52-53 attest the building, 
or perhaps rebuilding, of a gymnasium in Antinoopolis. It is possible that 
Antinoopolis, in particular the gymnasium, had suffered damage in that 
moment of political instability. P.Mich. inv. 975, which also involves the 
"circular gymnasium," seems to relate to the same events. 

The writing on the back is an account made in measures of grain 
(artabai). From what I have been able to make out, the hand is very 
cursive. 


P.Mich. inv. 975 Hx We=l11x 11 cm Antinoopolis, ca. 263 CE 
Recto 
[ ca? ].... [JO tod xai PiAovıilvjolov ca. ? ] 


[ ca? ].... quAfis HavAstvng dia tov Eng broypagovtwv ca. ? ] 
[ ca. ? Jve dvaAwdEvrov bp’ Hud ..[ ca.? ] 
[ ca. ? ]vvov hiv nò tov TPO fiuov e .[ ca? ] 
5 [ca.? ].c&&oótao0&vtoc K Tod noAtticoO Aöyov kað’ óp[oXoytav ca. ? ] 
[ ca. ? o]tpoyyvAaion, póvov ðè tovtov éKAEAoUTOTOG | ca. ? ] 


13 SB 18.13774-13776. 

14 On Gallienus’ reign, see M. Christol, “Les règnes de Valérien et de Gallien (253— 
268): travaux d'ensemble, questions chronologiques," in ANRW 2.2 (1975) 803-827. 

15 M. Drew-Bear, “Guerre civile et grands travaux à Hermoupolis Magna sous Gallien,” 
PapCongr.XXI, 231-243 and "Contenu et intérét historique des archives du conseil munici- 
pal d'Hermoupolis sous Gallien," in P. Piacentini and C. Orsenigo (eds.), Egyptian Archives 
(Milan 2009) 187-195; see also P. van Minnen, “Hermopolis in the Crisis of the Roman 
Empire," in W. Jongman and M. Kleijwegt (eds.), After the Past: Essays in Ancient History 
in Honour of H.W. Pleket (Leiden and Boston 2002) 285-304. 

16 SB 10.10299, a cost estimate analyzed in Jouguet (n. 4) 445-450; note that L. Medini, 
“Hermopolis gréco-romaine ou les limites de l'archéologie d'une ville disparue," Ramage 12 
(2012) 1-21 and “La topographie religieuse d'Hermopolis à l'époque gréco-romaine,” 
Camenulae 7 (2011) 1-14 argues against previous identification of the cityscape described 
in this papyrus with Hermopolis, suggesting instead Alexandria; see also, summarizing the 
argument, J. Gascou, “La onpaoía P. Oxy. XXXIV 2719 et le paysage urbain d’Alexandrie,” 
CÉ 87 (2012) 308-318. 
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ca. ? ] un óovápievot napıdeiv [ ca. ? ] 

ca.? Jw xAnpo0évtov v£ooóp[ov ca. ? ] 

ca.? jov pèv navteAOG ui] yvo .. [ ca. ? ] 

ca. ? cv]ov uiv navtayóðev tis xpogüg [ ca. ? ] 
ca.? | abraded | àvaXo0évwov [ ca. ? ] 
ca. ? Dieser ca? ] 


10 


(es lee — — — G a. 


2 1. Tlavdivng 7 napiöeıv pap. 


"4 


dp 


* ... also called Philantinoos ... of the Pauline tribe with the help of the 
undersigned ... the expenses made by us for the ... to us by our predeces- 
sors ... paid from the city fund ... circular, but since this alone has fallen 
into abeyance... as we cannot ignore ... four ... having been selected by 
lot ... completely not ... for us by all possible means the provisions ... 
expenses made ..." 
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Verso 

(2nd hand) [ ca.? ] (GptaBar) [ . ] 
[ Case? T. (GptaBar) p 
[ ca. ? ] (üpra pau) . 
[ ca.? ]. pas (GptaBat) € 


yi(yvovtat) (üptaßar) T 
ca. 3 lines missing 
[ ca.? ]... €@¢ 
[ ca.? | xo [ ca.? ] 
[ ca. ? ]..[ ca. ? ] 
[ ca. ? ].[ ca. ?] 


Recto 

1 The construction 6 «ai indicates that the person mentioned in this line 
bears a double name. I read omicron and sigma as the last two letters of the 
first name, the expected ending of a third declension noun in the genitive. 
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The second name, Philantinoos, is attested only after 130 CE, the foun- 
dation date of Antinoopolis, and became a favorite among the citizens 
of the city, especially its first settlers. See, among others, the sons and 
grandsons of Herakleides Valerius in the archive of Philosarapis, son of 
Lysimachos alias Didymos, published as a “family archive from Tebtunis” 
(P.Fam.Tebt.). 

If the text is to be understood as a memorandum, then the preposition 
rapd. is expected to precede the name(s) in the genitive. 


2 A name or any other form of personal designation logically precedes 
the mention of the tribe; I think I can read a name ending in Jav[o]V, after 
a Latin name ending in -anus, or perhaps kai tov otv] adrloilg as in 
SB 18.13174, col. 2.12. l 

At the end of the line, I restore 610 tov &&T][c Önoypapóvtoæv vel sim., 
as in P.Lips. 1.56.6-8 (398 CE, Hermopolis): mapa AdpnAtov Osodapov 
IIepióóov | oxoAa[o]tikoO xai ypappatiKod ano tis | abtijg MOAEWS 
éti broypa@ovtos. The petitioners were helped by those who signed 
at the bottom of the text. 


3 The little flourish on top of the last vertical bar indicates nu at the 
beginning of the line. I suggest to restore tv sic và BaXa]veia àva.o- 
0£vvov. Baths had been built in the praetorium, a rest-house for travelling 
magistrates; their repair forms the subject of the city council's meeting 
in 258 CE, SB 18.13 174, col. 1.13: [£v x6 npalırapio Baravsiov and 
again col. 2.12: Hepu[ov]. 

At the end of the line, the descender of the last letter suggests an iota, 
as in l. 2, perhaps preceded by an epsilon. 


4 Itis possible to read tov napaóo0£]vtov uiv nò TOV TPO ñuðv 
&x[Aapóvrov tà £pya or, instead of Ex[Aaßovrov xà Epya, one could 
consider En[ıneAnt@v. Indeed, the liturgists who are in charge of public 
works in Antinoopolis, called &rıueintoi, are attested in SB 18.13172, 
col. 2.12: émiperntaic Eniokevng Ogpp[Ov ... (repair of the baths), 
P.Köln 1.52.32: tov Enıu[eA]nt@v t[o]d £pyov (gymnasium), and P.Bad. 
4.74.3-5: émierntai tod Ev | tı Avtivoov 120A £1 ywop£lvoo [8]eatpov 
(theater). 


5 Payments have been made from the city fund; the verb é€od1dCa, a 
common designation for public payments, contrasts here with àvaAioko, 
which is used for the funds disbursed by the “we” of the text; according 
to SB 18.13174, orders for payment were read out at the meetings of the 
town council and required the subscription of a civic official. They were 
made in instalments or in full (àpi0p nAńpn) upon completion of the 
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project, as happened for the works on the gymnasium in 263 CE; see 
P.Kóln 1.52.26 and 74. 

The source of these payments was the noAıtıxög Aóyoc, the city 
fund. Such funds are well-attested in the towns of Egypt. According to 
P.Stras. 9.894, otherwise the only mention of this institution in Antinoo- 
polis and dated to 182 CE, the city fund in Hadrian's foundation enjoyed 
npoconpa6cía or the “prior right to distrain on the property of a defaulting 
debtor" (Bell [n. 2]). 

The phrase kað’ óp[oAoyíav refers to a written agreement, as opposed 
to a merely oral transaction (àypáqoc); cf. PSI 12.1223.11-12, mpdotepov 
uèv dypóqoc, vovlei dé Ka’ ÖöuoAoytav (131 CE), an ephebeia certificate 
from Alexandria. 


6 The adjective otpoyyvoAaiog was first read in P.Oxy. 31.2581, 
col. 1.17 and 29 and then in P.Köln 1.52.10 and 58 in connection with the 
gymnasium of the city. The editor of P. Köln 1 52 translates as Rundgym- 
nasium, whereas the 1996 “Revised Supplement" of LSJ, s.v., gives 
“circular.” 

The verb &xAsíno, “to fall into abeyance,” “to be vacant,” often 
applies to magistracies and liturgies. Parallels include P.Oxy. 10.1252 v°, 
col. 2.17-18 (288-295 CE) dvavswoıv renotintor tod ot[epávov toù] | 
EVINVLAPYXIKOD kai GYOPAVOLIKOD TOAAO y póvo tobtov [EKAEAO1]INOTOV 
and P.Oxy. 14.1642.14 and 45, tov th[s Alyopa(voniag) o[1éo]avov 
TAELOTO ypóvo EKAEAOINOTU. , v 


^» 66 


7 The phrase ur) óvvápievog appears in petitions of the fourth cen- 
tury CE, e.g. P.Cair.Goodsp. 15.24, 602v un Svvapévyn àgnovyxóbei 
tpó[no undevil, and P.Lond. 5.1651.14-15, ó[i]à todto un óovápievog 
à[o]n[o]oxóca:, in both cases to introduce a request. 


8 At the beginning of the line, one may expect [AuJiv or an infinitive. 

In the context of the papyrus, the verb kAnpdw means “to appoint,” 
rather than “to obtain," by lot; cf. WB 1.807-808 for the two meanings. 

For appointment by lot in Antinoopolis, see W.Chr. 28, a petition 
of Apollophanes who claims that he has been selected for a liturgy 
despite his being the father of Antinoite children; ll. 10-12: @novw ... 
kekAnpOoo0at Kat’ Gyvoilav b1O Eewokpótoug eig npalktopsiav 
ka[x ]akpipó [xo ]v. 


9 Tread the stem yvo- at the end of the line but cannot decipher 
the following traces of two or three letters. Possibilities include forms of 
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yıyvooKo in the aorist passive, e.g. toót]ov HEV un MAVTEAMS yvo- 
o0&[vtov; in that case, the financial situation of previous liturgists, or 
liturgists about to be appointed, is not fully “known.” 


11 The "supplies," tpogai, often refer to the food supply of the 
city, also called f| evOnvia; see, e.g., in the town council proceed- 
ings of Oxyrhynchos, P.Erl. 18.5-6: fj[yoó]nat pndév GAA eivat 
ÅVAYKALÓT[EPOV ........ fj tac] | rpopàs THIS nóA2]oc Kai tà 
àXippaca. In SB 18.13174, col. 1.12 the supply of chaff (dy vponapoyía) 
and the supply of water (bépomapoyia) are a concern of the town coun- 
cil in 258 CE. The “supplies” here must be the workers’ or liturgists' 
rather than those of the whole city. 


The document seems to follow the format and rhetoric of a memorandum. 
It is very likely that the preposition napá, "from," precedes the names in 
the genitive at the beginning of the preserved text. The phrase yì óovápievot 
followed by an infinitive is found in fourth-century petitions, so one may 
expect a verb introducing the request, e.g. G5iovpev, in the lacuna in 1. 7 
or 8. Moreover, the point made that one position alone has been left vacant 
(1. 6) constitutes a “catch-phrase” of petitions to official authorities, accord- 
ing to N. Lewis." Finally, the adverb navtayóðev, “by all means," belongs 
to the stock phrases of petitions.'® P. Mich. inv. 975, like P.Köln 1.52 and 
53, should have been addressed to the town council of Antinoopolis, th 
Kpatiotn Bovi Avrıvo&ov Néov "EAXnvov ts Aaunpäg róXeoc.? 
It is unclear what the format and original size of the document were. 

The “we” of the text acknowledge predecessors (I. 4) and claim to have 
made expenses (I. 3) for the baths and/or the gymnasium of Antinoopolis. 
They could be either overseers for the construction works who had been 
appointed among the financially qualified citizens or contractors hired for 
a particular purpose. In the latter case, the "contractors for the supply of 
chaff and the provision of water” provide a parallel.” Yet the likely res- 
toration with £riieAncoí in 1. 4 strongly suggests the former possibility: 
the “we” of the text are citizens who have to pay for the construction 
of public facilities. In addition to wealth, tribes formed the basis for the 


17 N. Lewis, *Noemata Legontos," BASP 7 (1970) 113-114. 

18 Cf. a petition to the strategos from Hermopolis, dated to 363 CE, P.Lond. 5.1651.15- 
17: &mió[t]óoqu In of] ovvéo\e/t tad | ta] PiBAia ålé ðv tavtny (i.e. the wife of 
the plaintiff) [ma]ytayo0e[v] | axOnve (I. dyOTvat). 

19 P Köln 1.52.2-3/48-49 and 53.2. 

2 SB 18.13174, col. 1.12: ti]o9o[t]oic biponapoytals] koi dyvponapoyiac. 
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appointment to a liturgy, hence the identification of the “we” as members 
of the Pauline tribe 1. 2?! Finally, the name Philantinoos was given to the 
first settlers of the city and remained common among the population of 
Antinoopolis.” It makes obvious sense that a liturgist from Antinoopolis 
would bear such a name. By contrast, contractors, such as the man from 
Athribis who took up the first half of the gilding in the gymnasium, were 
not necessarily citizens of Antinoopolis.?? 

The care for the construction, maintenance, and repair of public buildings 
imposed a heavy financial burden on provincial elites. It was conceived 
as a liturgy, and citizens who met the property qualification had to pay for 
the provision of these public goods. The well-to-do notables of Roman 
Egypt, as might be expected, tried to eschew liturgies and have others 
be designated in their stead.?* The “we” of P.Mich. inv. 975 must be such 
liturgists. They have already incurred many expenses and would rather 
have someone else help them finish the work. It seems that they have 
already been reimbursed by, or been able to draw on the resources of, 
the city fund.” It is known from parallels that this fund could pay for the 
provision of building materials, the wages of hired workers, and the fees 
of contractors.?° It seems now that they are looking for other liturgists, 
perhaps the “four” of 1. 8, to be appointed for their own work or a related 
task involving the “provisions” of 1. 10. 

Expenses have been made for baths, if the restoration in l. 3 is correct. 
The petitioners undertook public works on a circular building, probably 
the "circular gymnasium" known through the tenders for the gilding of the 
portico and gate's ceiling (P. Köln 1.52). Baths and gymnasiums frequently 
adorned towns in Greco-Roman Egypt.” Gymnasiums are known only in 


?! U. Kunnert, Bürger unter sich: Phylen in den Städten des kaiserzeitlichen Ostens 
(Basel 2012) 311-314 for attestations of all tribe names in Antinoopolis and SB 18.13174, 
col. 2.11-12 for émipedAntat of the tribe of Nerva. 

22 For a full list of attestations of this name, see P.V. Pistorius, Indices Antinoopolitani 
(Leiden 1939) 35-36, nos. 679-685; on the name Philantinoos and naming strategies in 
the family of Herakleides Valerius, see Y. Broux, Double Names and Elite Strategy in 
Roman Egypt (Leuven 2015) 204. 

3 P.Köln 1.52.4-5: napa AöpnlAlov ...... ]. AokÀà | ànó ing A0[piitóv 
nÓA.£0]c. l 

24 On the liturgical system in Roman Egypt, see catalogue and analysis in N. Lewis, 
The Compulsory Public Services in Roman Egypt (Florence 1997). 

25 Schmidt (n. 4) 59, n. 221 gives all attestations of the city fund in Roman Egypt. 

6 Schmidt (n. 4) 29-30 on the second century CE municipal account P.Oxy. 17.2128 
(Sel.Pap. 2.407); Bowman (n. 4) 94 with further reference. 

27 A. Lukascewicz, Les édifices publics dans l'Égypte romaine (Warszawa 1986) 164- 
165 with the review article by A.K. Bowman, “Public Buildings in Roman Egypt,” JRA 5 
(1992) 495-503. 
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one recently discovered Ptolemaic-era example, but baths in Egypt are now 
better understood thanks to a wide-ranging research program on bath facili- 
ties and practices in the Egypt and the Near East.?? In Antinoopolis, how- 
ever, there is no archaeological attestation of a bath or gymnasium, except 
for what the scientific members of the Expédition d "Égypte recorded.?? 
To this day, the "circular gymnasium" of Antinoopolis is unique. It may 
have owed this characterization to the round shape of one part of the build- 
ing, such as baths or a circular exedra. New documents will hopefully throw 
light on this intriguing building and why construction seems to have been 
interrupted there. 


238 M.-F. Boussac, S. Denoix, T. Fournet, and B. Redon (eds.), 25 siècles de bain collectif 
en Orient: Proche Orient, Égypte et péninsule Arabique (Le Caire 2014) and M.-F. Boussac, 
T. Fournet, and B. Redon (eds.), Le bain collectif en Égypte. BoAaveia, thermae, hammámát 
(Le Caire 2009); on the gymnasium of Philoteris in the Ptolemaic Fayyum, see C. Rómer, 
“Wafta, Agypten. Oase Fayum. Arbeiten des Jahres 2016," e-Forschungsberichte 2 (2017) 
55-58, accessible on-line at https: //publications.dainst.org/journals/efb/1988/6180; Egypt is 
absent from P. Scholz and D. Wiegandt (eds.), Das kaiserzeitliche Gymnasion (Berlin and 
Boston 2015). 

?? See pl. 61, fig. 2 and commentary in E.-F. Jomard, “XV. Description d'Antinoé," in 
Description de l'Égypte 2 (Paris 1818) with further analysis in J. McKenzie, The Architec- 
ture of Alexandria and Egypt, 300 BC — AD 700 (New Haven and London 2007), 154-158; 
for a general presentation of the site of Antinoopolis, see R.S. Bagnall and D. Rathbone 
(eds.), Egypt from Alexander to the Early Christians: An Archaeological and Historical 
Guide, rev. ed. (Cairo 2017) 175-178. 


A CONTRACT BETWEEN AURELIUS GENNADIUS 
AND FLAVIUS SARAPAMMON! 


Jan DeWitt University of Michigan 


Abstract. — Re-edition of P.Lund 6.10 together with P.Mich. inv. 1671, the 
unpublished lower half of the papyrus. The contract, between Aurelius 
Gennadius and Flavius Sarapammon, concerns the sale of five black sheep, 
paid in advance. 


P.Lund 6.10 + P. Mich. inv. 1671 H. xW. = 29.2 x 13.5cm Oxyrhynchus, 400 CE 


P.Lund 6.10 (acquired by Lund University Library in 1933, from Carl 
Schmidt) and P.Mich. inv. 1671 (acquired in November 1924) form two 
halves of an oblong, rectangular, light brown papyrus. The Lund papyrus, 
which forms the upper half, measures 14.6 cm high by approximately 
13.5 cm wide,’ while the Michigan papyrus, the lower half, is 14.6 cm 
high by 13.4 cm wide. Both halves are well preserved, apart from a 4 cm 
square section missing from the upper side of the Lund half and damage 
on the left side of the Michigan half that has obliterated one or two letters 
at the beginning of lines 17-19. There are scattered holes all over the 
papyrus and damage at the six vertical fold lines, which are approximately 
2.3 cm apart. The papyrus was evidently rolled up lengthwise and flat- 
tened. Then, one line of text with relevant details about the document was 
scrawled on the back, and the flattened role was folded in half crosswise, 
creating the fold that eventually broke the papyrus in two. The recto of the 
Lund fragment has eleven lines of text, while that of the Michigan frag- 
ment also has eleven lines of text, including a signature. The two halves 
have a single line of text between them on the verso, which has been 


! I want to thank Brendan Haug, Arthur Verhoogt, Peter van Minnen, Elizabeth Nabney, 
Michail Kitsos, Micaela Langellotti, and my anonymous reviewers for their invaluable 
advice and suggestions in preparing this papyrus for publication. 

? See I. Andorlini, “Scavi e acquisti di papiri negli anni '30: il caso dei PLund,” 
Comunicazioni 1 (1995) 45-50. 

3 The original publication of the Lund papyrus lists the measurements as “14 x 14.6 cm,” 
but the photograph available on papyri.info includes a ruler for scale, and the width is 
roughly 13.5 cm. 
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heavily abraded. The editor was able to work from autopsy on the lower 
half and relied on high resolution photographs for the upper half.* 

The document shows variegated handwriting, which may indicate either 
a second hand, or simple variation, e.g. because the scribe was tiring by 
the end. In line 16, when Aurelius Gennadius signals his agreement to the 
terms, the script becomes somewhat choppier, although the difference is 
slight. The scribe is fond of abbreviation and prone to a number of very 
common non-standard orthographies, as well as common abbreviations. 
He has a number of distinctive ways of forming letters: he prefers a two- 
stroke lunate o and a one-stroke n that can resemble a cursive Latin “m,” 
although the more traditional, two or three-stroke x is also common. He 
often ligatures the o1 diphthong in such a way that the a is reduced to a 
downward-upward stroke and joins to the 1 at the top, with the result that 
this diphthong typically looks like a cursive Latin “y.” His 0 appears to 
be made using three strokes, and often does not join at the top or bottom, 
resembling a Latin capital ^H." After line 16, the writing appears less 
practiced, and is not as prone to ligatures as the scribe was in the first 
16 lines. The characters are frequently composed of short, straight lines, 
that contrast with the more expansive, fluid script of three quarters of 
the text. His orthography and his fondness for abbreviations remain similar, 
however. He is likewise fond of the two-stroke lunate o and the one- 
stroke rn. He departs from his predecessor in the way he forms v with a 
sharp downward-upward stroke resembling a Latin v. 

The text is dated by consular year to 400 CE and concerns the business 
dealings between Flavius Sarapammon and Aurelius Gennadius for five 
unshorn black sheep. The month is unknown, as that portion of the text is 
gone, although the reference to the month of Tybi as a delivery date later 
in the text means that the agreement must have been signed sometime 
before then. Normally one might attempt to infer the month from the num- 
ber of letters missing, but, in this instance, the preceding word, Aaurpo- 
TOTOV, is one that is often abbreviated (e.g. BGU 1.1305, P.Oxy 48.3384, 
PSI 5.474), and so it is impossible to say in what month this contract was 
made. 


* The previous publication of P.Lund 6.10 and photos of the papyrus can be found 
at http://papyri.info/ddbdp/p.lund;6;10. The lower half of the papyrus, previously 
unpublished, can be found by accessing the Michigan APIS site (https://quod.lib. 
umich.edu/cgi/i/image/image-idx? c=apis&page=search) and searching for inventory 
number 1671. 
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1 "Yma[retac CteriyJovoc xai Aùpnhiavoð tov 

Alaurpotátov ... | «0. 
Abpraoc Tevvasıoc OX And thc Apcıvo- 
ELTOV TOAEWC ATO åupóðov Apápov 

5 dA(aovío) Caparáupovi ctp(atiaty) xüccpov Cknvóo(v) 
Mavépov tod Mepgitov vopod yat(petv). ôuoroy® 
Oud TADTIC Lov Thc &yypa@ov AcPaAtov 
TETANPOCOat ue apa cod tiv thuńv 
npoßarwv óvoytvov &unókov 

10  TEAMV ebapéctov TEVTE: TIV OE 
tovtov ATOdwctv cot rornconl[alı 
unvi TOfi tc oócnc teccapeckarðe- 
k[G]tyNc ivdouK(tiovoc) àvunepÜ£voc Kai ğvev nücrc 
avtiAoyiac && ónapyóvtov Lov 

15 nóvtov Kadanep EX diknc Kai Exep(@tNVEic) <@pLoAOyNCU>. 
AvpnAtoc T’evvaöıoc 6 mpoxt- 
[u]evoc ÖuoAoy® Exıv Kai d@idw 
TO PAlaovio) Capandupovi npópaca 
òvúyıva EUTOKU TÉMA névte kai TO- 

20 co TH TpoPEchia óc npókiat. Abpn- 
Moc 'HAfac Atov Eypaya bn£p adtob dyp(oppatov). 

CECHMELMpAL 


Verso 
'O[uoA](oyta) Tevvostov ...... vacat &[ic] $^. [&ovtov] Caponauumva 


3-4 L Apowoudv 5 o^ pap. 5 ct’, cknvo" pap. 6 ya! pap. 7 l. dcoadeiac 
10 I. «eXetov 11 1. ànóGocww 13 wóv* pap. 14 l. po. 15 ene? pap. 16-17 I. npo- 
Keipevoc 17 l éyew kai dgcitew 18 Q^ pap. 19 l téàsia 20 l. xpókewai 21 ay? 
pap. Verso opo", q^ pap. 


“Tn the consulship of Stilicho and Aurelianus, the most glorious men, 
on the 29th of ... Aurelius Gennadius, the son of Ol from the Polis of the 
Arsinoites, from the street of the Arabs, to Flavius Sarapammon, soldier 
of the castra of Skenai Mandrai of the Memphite Nome, greetings. 

I affirm through this written bond of mine that I have received from you 
the price of five acceptable full-grown unshorn onyx-colored sheep. And 
I will make delivery of these to you in the month of Tybi of the current 
fourteenth indiction immediately and without any objection from all the 
things belonging to me as if from a judgment, and having been asked, 
I agreed. 
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I, Aurelius Gennadius the abovementioned, acknowledge that I have 
received and owe to Flavius Sarapammon five full-grown unshorn onyx- 
colored sheep, and I will deliver them on the appointed time as is men- 
tioned above. I, Aurelius Elias, son of Dios, wrote this on his behalf since 
he is illiterate. 

I have signed. 


(Verso) 
Contract of Gennadius ... to Flavius Sarapammon." 


1 'Yna[teíac CreXix]ovoc kai AdprnAtavod: the year is 400 CE. 
Stilicho did not recognize the legitimacy of his eastern colleague, Aureli- 
anus, and so only documents of the eastern empire, such as this papyrus, 
note both consuls in their dating formula (CLPE 335, CSBE? 193). 


3 OX: a common name in Roman Egypt, which appears 185 times 
among published papyri. The name is a variant of Horus (TM nam 356; 
cf. Preisigke, Namenbuch 240, Foraboschi, Onomasticon alterum 212) 
and ranks third, well behind 'Opoc and Hr, among common variants of 
the name. 


5 @A(aovio) Capandunovı: possibly the actuarius who serves as 
a witness in SB 26.16723, although that document is so short as to pre- 
clude any certainty on this count, and the date, 15th indiction, admits any 
date between 401 and 499 C.E. If the two Flavii Sarapammones are one 
and the same, then SB 26.16723 can reasonably be dated by indiction to 
401 CE, the year after P.Lund 6.10 + P.Mich. inv. 1671 was written. 


5-6 xóáctpov Cknvo(v) Mavöp@v tod Mep@itov vopod: the final 
nu of Cxnvóv is represented by a flat stroke over the omega. The location 
referred to is the village of Skenai Mandrai (Trismegistos GEO ID 2149), 
modern-day Tell el-Minya Shurafa, which was located just south of Mem- 
phis (and modern-day Cairo) on the east bank of the Nile. Skenai Mand- 
rai is also mentioned in Chr.Wilck. 21, BGU 2.625, and Rom.Mil.Rec. 76, 
which date between the second and third centuries CE. 


7 GcoaAtov: the appearance of the noun åcọaàsia with a o-stem end- 
ing is a relatively common phenomenon, with eleven attested examples (e.g. 
P.Bodl. 1.167, P.Cair.Isid. 94, P.Münch. 3.86, P.Oxy. 12.1475, SB 6.9219, 
SB 26.16666). The earliest attested example is from 16 CE. The present 
papyrus is the latest example of this practice. 
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8  nenAnpoc0aí ne Tapa cob vr][v z]uuv: Gennadius has been paid, 
but is not to make delivery of the sheep until a future date. There has 
been some debate over the nature of these types of contracts, which 
resemble loans in their form, even as they appear to denote the sale of 
goods. Bagnall has argued that these contracts were loans employed as a 
means of evading usury laws and were an ingenious response to shortages 
of capital and devastating inflation.? The present papyrus is unusual, in 
that the goods to be exchanged are livestock, rather than produce, such 
as grain or wine. It otherwise matches other papyri in Bagnall's fourth 
category, "loans in money, with amount not specified, to be repaid with 
a fixed amount of produce. ”® 


12 pynvi Topi: Tüßı is equivalent to the period running from 
27 December through 25 January in the Julian calendar. Sheep were nor- 
mally shorn twice each year, in Papeva (25 February - 26 March) and 
in O60 (29 August - 27 September).’ Gennadius therefore agreed to make 
delivery of the sheep to Sarapammon one or two months before the latter 
would have intended to shear them. 


14-15 èë ónapyóvtov pov návtov: as noted in the apparatus, the 
verb ónópyo, when used in a possessive sense, takes a dative. By late 
antiquity, however, Greek's dative case was falling into desuetude and 
its functions were gradually being subsumed by other cases, especially the 
genitive.® This change was particularly common for the verb ôrápyo in 
legal documents, as we see here.? 


17. £ygw Kai Ö@eikeiv: this phrase, “to have and to owe," appears 
in various iterations with some frequently among the extant papyri (eg. 
CPR 5.14, P.Harr 1.87, P.Mert. 1.36) and seems to be a stock formula for 
legally acknowledging obligation in contracts, along with ö1oAoy@. This 
formula is part of the solution to the problem of the sale of unascertained 
goods, first raised in 1. 8 The contract acknowledges receipt of payment 


> R.S. Bagnall, “Price in ‘Sales on Delivery," GRBS 18 (1977) 85-96 at 94-96. 

6 Bagnall (n. 4) 94. Cf. A. Jördens, Vertragliche Regelungen von Arbeiten im Späten 
Griechischsprachigen Agypten (Heidelberg 1990) 296-341, H.-A. Rupprecht, “Vertragliche 
Mischtypen in den Papyri," in Mneme Georges A. Petropoulos 2 (Athens 1984) 273-283, 
as well as F. Pringsheim, The Greek Law of Sale (Weimar 1950) 268-286 for a somewhat 
older take on this contractual form 

7 D. Rathbone, Economic Rationalism and Rural Society in Third-Century A.D. Egypt: 
The Heroninos Archive and the Appianus Estate (Cambridge 1991) 204. 

8 J.V. Stolk, “Scribal and Phraseological Variation in Legal Formulas: ónópyo + Dative 
or Genitive Pronoun," Journal of Juristic Papyrology 45 (2015) 255-290 at 255. 

9? Stolk (n. 8) 264-266 and passim. 
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(£y£) and puts the seller in a state of obligation (ôọsiàetv) to provide 
the goods at the appointed time. 


20 dacw th npodecuia wc npökttar: the author affirms the details of 
agreements at the end of a text. Variants of this phrase, with occasional 
changes in syntax, as well as the context-based substitution of àro- 
dacq@ for d@cw or similar changes, are well attested among extant papyri 
(39 times in total). 


21 éypaya nep adtod dyp(appatov): also appear quite frequently 
(eg. P.Abinn. 61, P.Col. 7.161, P.Mil. 2.64; 194 times in total) and appears 
to be the typical way for the scribe, in this case Aurelius Elias, to make 
known his role in preparing the contract for someone who was illiterate. 
Indeed, it is so formulaic that in most attested instances of this phrase, 
the word åypaupártov is abbreviated all the way down to an ày. 


22 cecnneionar: a common way (e.g. BGU 1.89, SB 20.14380, 
P.Charite 37) for the scribe to denote the agreement of one or more of the 
signatories. Among extant papyri, the aforementioned formula is often fol- 
lowed by a date or preceded by a signature, although the present document 
is unexceptional in lacking either. Variations, such as &cnueiwcäunv, are 
common as well (e.g. BGU 1.14, CPR 6.14, P.Meyer 6). 


Verso 

The verso of this papyrus is heavily abraded, since it formed the 
outer face of the rolled-up papyrus. The first half of the line up to 
Tevvadiov...... is on the Lund fragment, while the rest of the line is 
on the Michigan half of the document. The previous editor interpreted 
an upward arcing trace of ink as the remanants of a n. In light of the 
discovery of the Michigan half, it seems more probable that this stroke 
is the remnant of an o, in what was an abbreviated form of ópoXoyía. 
What follows after Pevvadiov on the Lund fragment is unclear. The 
original editor saw ctp(atıorn). Other possible interpretations include 
an abbreviated form of mpoBatov nevre. In the final analysis, the writ- 
ing cannot be deciphered, but probably contained details of the contract. 


ORDER FROM THE COMES PHOIBAMMON 
FOR PAYMENT TO A LOCKSMITH 


Irene Soto Marín Universität Basel 


Abstract. — Edition of an order from the well-known comes Phoibammon 
to pay a locksmith. The text is dated by the Oxyrhynchite era to 495 CE. 


P.Wash.Univ. inv. 385 WxHz9.7x4.66cm Oxyrhynchus, May 27, 495 CE 


This fragmentary papyrus belongs to the collection of Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis. The collection comes from William Matthew Flinders 
Petrie's second mission at the site of Oxyrhynchus in 1922. After a mis- 
sion in 1896, the well-known Egyptologist and archaeologist returned to 
the site to study the tombs of the courtiers at Oxyrhynchus, and during 
this time purchased papyri.! Like many American institutions during this 
period, Washington University in St. Louis was interested in obtaining 
papyri, and thus, after it paid a subscription to the British School of Archae- 
ology, the papyrus under discussion came to St. Louis as part of a lot of 
several hundred pieces.? 


! *At Oxyrhynkhos many papyri were purchased from the diggers and dealers; a few 
were retained for publication by Professor Hunt, the bulk were sent to Washington University, 
St. Louis, and others to Ann Arbor University, Michigan”: W.M.F. Petrie, A.H. Gardiner, 
H. Petrie, and M.A. Murray in Tombs of the Courtiers and Oxyrhynkhos (London 1925) 
1. For Petrie's first excavation season at Oxyrhynchus see T.M. Hickey and J.G. Keenan, 
“At the Creation: Seven Letters from Grenfell, 1897," Analecta Papyrologica 28 (2016) 
351—382. For the excavations of the papyri see W.M.F. Petrie, The Status of the Jews in 
Egypt (London 1922) and W.M.F. Petrie and M.S. Drower, Letters from the Desert: The 
Correspondence of Flinders and Hilda Petrie (Oxford 2004). For a recent overview of 
Petrie's excavations and papyri acquisitions see T.M. Hickey, “Petrie at Oxyrhynchus: 
The Papyri," XXVIII International Congress of Papyrology, Barcelona, 1 August 2016 (in 
preparation). 

? The edition of this papyrus was undertaken as part of the American Society of Papy- 
rologists’ Summer Institute in Papyrology, held at the Washington University in St. Louis 
during July and August 2018. My deepest gratitude to Todd Hickey and Roger Bagnall, 
organizers of the SIP in St. Louis, for their continuous help and guidance at every stage of 
this edition. Special thanks as well to Nikolaos Gonis for his valuable comments and input 
on this text and to Jim Keenan who provided valuable advice regarding the historical con- 
textualization of the text. Any errors are of course my own. In addition, I am very grateful 
to Catherine Keane, Chair of the Department of Classics, Washington University, as well 
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The piece measures 9.7 cm in width by 4.6 cm in height. The papyrus 
is of a light beige/brown color and contains a thin dark brown layer of 
dirt along the top. There are large holes running down the piece, starting 
about 2 cm from the left edge. The first hole measures 1 cm in length; 
the second hole, which is located right beneath the first one, starts in the 
second line and measures 2.8 cm in length. There are various smaller holes 
throughout the papyrus. A triangular bit of papyrus, measuring about 1 cm 
in length from the base is missing at the bottom. There is no visible kollesis 
in the papyrus. 

The text is written in a fast, cursive hand, the closest parallel being 
P.Oxy. 6.994, which in fact could have been written by the same individual, 
as discussed below. The top, lower, and left margins are preserved and 
measure around 1 cm, guaranteeing that we have the beginning and end of 
the text. Normally orders of this type contain an addressee,’ who is absent in 
this papyrus but could have appeared in line 1 in the missing portion of the 
papyrus, or on the back. The elongated sigma at the end of the first line, 
could indicate that the rest of the line was blank. The back is mostly blank 
except for the bottom part, where there are traces of ink along the fibers. 

The missing text prevents us from reconstructing the amount and sub- 
stance of the payment in the order. The payment could have been most 
likely in either wine (oivov óvtAo0v) or artabas of grain (oitov) as they are 
well attested in texts from this period.^ Since we can see the elongated letters 


as to Joel Minor and his colleagues in the Department of Special Collections, Washington 
University Library, for the support that they furnished to the SIP during and after my stay 
in St. Louis. 

3 Most orders include an addressee; thus, we would naturally expect one in this text. 
However, other orders by the comes Phoibammon exclude an addressee, namely P.Oxy. 6.994, 
16.1888, 1945, and possibly 1946 where the right part of the line has been left blank. It 
could well be that the addressees were written on the versos of the papyri, but to my present 
knowledge there is no evidence of this available. This tendency is curious as there are very 
few instances from Oxyrhynchus where an addressee is not included in the main text. 
According to a search on papyri.info these are: P.Laur. 3.95 (484 CE), P.Lond. 5.1798. 
(470 CE), P.Oxy. 10.1338 (fifth century CE), P.Haun. 3.67 (398 CE) and possibly 68 (402 CE), 
SB 26.16753 = P.Col. 11.303 (515 CE), SB 28.16882 (462 CE), 16885 (476 CE), possibly 
16886 (481/482 CE), 16887 (484 CE), and possibly 17149 (417 CE). We can only speculate 
as to the reasons for this omission. Perhaps the order could have been handed over to the 
person executing it and thus the recipient could have been obvious. 

* For a full list of texts featuring payments and orders in dipla of wine in the state of 
the Apiones see T.M. Hickey, Wine, Wealth, and the State in Late Antique Egypt: The 
House of Apion at Oxyrhynchus (Ann Arbor 2012) 190. In P.Oxy. 16.1945 the payment is 
done in wine; and in P.Oxy 16.1946 and 6.994 in artabas of grain. It could also have been 
done in silver, àpyvopítov, although I find it much less likely given the comparanda from 
this period and the type of service. From Oxyrhynchos there are only seven known texts 
between 400 and 600 CE featuring payments in dpyvptov, according to papyri.info. 
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and the end of lines 1 and 3, signaling the end of the line, I am inclined 
to think there is not much space left and an abbreviation of yi(vetat) 
otv(ov) ó1(1Aà) with a number could be expected. We can safely assume 
it was for some kind of service, most likely the making of a key,’ to be 
paid to the locksmith (I. 2, kAet60n01t). 

The identity of the person issuing the order is perhaps the most inter- 
esting aspect of the text. The order was issued by the comes Phoibammon, 
a name that appears in numerous texts from the late fifth to the first quar- 
ter of the sixth century." Thus, this papyrus contributes to a wider corpus 
of papyri used to reconstruct the social networks of the various aristocratic 
families of Late Antique Oxyrhynchus.? Contemporary papyrological evi- 
dence suggests that this Phoibammon is the same individual as the comes 
who frequently acted alongside his brother Samuel, also a comes. Both were 
sons of the praeses Ioannes and grandsons of Timagenes.? The brothers 
also appear in P.Oxy. 6. 994 (499), 16.1945 (517), and 16.1946 (524) acting 
together while issuing orders for diverse types of payments. The comites 
Samuel and Phoibammon are said to "appear in texts spanning 36 years, 
from the appearance of Ioannes with his soldiers in 488, to the reign of 
Justinian,” according to Ruffini.'° Although Phoibammon is rarely seen 


5 For more information on Roman-period locks and keys, see A. Kozloff, *Keys of 
Ancient Rome," The Bulletin of the Cleveland Museum of Art 80 (1993) 368—375, which 
discusses fine examples of bronze keys and lock fixtures from the Roman period. A general 
discussion may also be found in P. James and N. Thorpe, “Locks and Keys," in Ancient 
Inventions (New York 1994) 468—474. More specifically from Roman Egypt, we have exam- 
ples from the excavations at Karanis, where numerous doorframes, locks, keys, and bolts 
were excavated; see E.M. Husselman, Karanis Excavations of the University of Michigan in 
Egypt 1928-1935: Topography and Architecture (Ann Arbor 1979). For more in-depth 
discussion and a catalogue of items used for daily security during this period see G. Vikan 
and J.W. Nesbitt, Security in Byzantium: Locking, Sealing and Weighing (Washington, DC 
1980). 

é There are few attestations of kAetóonotot, with only 36 documents available in papyri. 
info. For mentions of locksmiths in Oxyrhynchus see P.Eirene. 1.5 (first century CE), 
P.Oxy. 2.389 (first quarter of first century CE), 10.1294 (ca. 175-225 CE), 12.1518 
(second century CE), 16.1921 (561 or 621 CE), and P.Pintaudi 22 (450-499 CE). 

7 G. Ruffini, Social Networks in Byzantine Egypt (Cambridge 2011) 61-64; see exten- 
sive commentary by N. Gonis at P.Oxy. 68.4696. 

8 See Ruffini (n. 7); N. Gonis, “Studies on the Aristocracy of Late Antique Oxyrhyn- 
chus," Tyche 17 (2002) 85-97; Hickey (n. 4); and R. Mazza, L'Archivio degli Apioni: 
Terra, lavoro e proprietà senatoria nell'Egitto tardoantico (Bari 2001) for more discussion 
on the aristocrats of fifth century Oxyrhynchus. 

? Both seen in P.Oxy. 68.4697 and 4701, published with an extensive commentary by 
N. Gonis. 

10 Ruffini (n. 7) 64. Although the oikos of Timagenes “appears three times over the 
course of six decades," according to Ruffini (n. 7) 55, the brothers themselves are only 
attested until 524, thus it is unclear why Ruffini mentions them down to the reign of Justinian 
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acting without his brother Samuel, there is one other text, typically asso- 
ciated with him by scholars, where he is acting alone: P.Oxy. 16.1888, 
dated to 488 CE, which shows a comes Phoibammon issuing an order 
for supplies to soldiers.!! The prescript of P.Oxy. 6.994 implies that 
Phoibammon had a higher title than Samuel by 499, and P.Oxy 68.4701, 
dated to 505, shows Phoibammon as a vir glorisissimus, comes devo- 
tissimorum domesticorum, and Samuel as a vir spectabilis, comes sacri 
consistorii.? 

If this identification is correct, then the text in question is the earliest 
attestation we have of Phoibammon, and our papyrus would therefore 
be the second instance where we can see him acting alone, since it is 
dated four years prior to the first attested order for payment with his 
brother Samuel (P.Oxy. 6.994). P.Wash.Univ. inv. 385 thus contributes 
to the understanding of the chronology of the activities of this comes, as 
we can see that he was also acting alone in 495 CE. This may not be the 
last instance in which he acts alone, however. N. Gonis has also edited 
an order dated to 527/528 which shows a comes Phoibammon acting 
alone, though it may be another individual, as discussed below.'? 

I present a table below in order to illustrate the chronological position 
of our text in relation to the other papyri mentioning a comes Phoibam- 
mon. There is another text, P.Oxy 16.2047, which is a note of com- 
modities supplied to two singularii of Phoibammon and Samuel. Since 
there is no date in the document, although the editor dated the piece 
roughly to the fifth century, it has been left out of the chronological table 
below. 


(his reign is from 527 to 565). See the whole discussion on Timagenes, Ioannes, and 
Phoibammon in Ruffini (n. 7) 61-64; as well as Mazza (n. 8) 108, n. 180, and P.Wash. 
Univ. 1.25, 3-4 in BL 9.371. 

!! Gonis states at P.Oxy. 68.4696 (note to 1. 4) that P.Oxy. 16.1888 is not conclusive 
evidence for identifying the praeses Ioannes with Phoibammon's father; Ruffini (n. 7) 62, 
n. 116, regards it “a compelling coincidence.” 

12 For more on elites and titulature in the papyri in Late Antiquity see Gonis (n. 8). 
Ruffini (n. 7) 62, notes that the elevation of Samuel to the rank of comes sacri consis- 
torii (a rank his father Ioannes also held) is of note given that “we know of only four 
other men with Egyptian connections to reach the rank.” For more on this rank in Egypt 
see J.G. Keenan, “The names Flavius and Aurelius as Status Designations in Later 
Roman Egypt,” ZPE 11 (1973) 33-63, n. 108. See also the remarks by Palme in CPR 24 
(2002). 

13 N. Gonis, “Seventeen Beinecke Papyri,” Archiv für Papyrusforschung und ver- 
wandte Gebiete 61 (2015) 347—348. 
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Text Year Type of Text Notes 

P.Oxy. 16.1888 488 Orders for supplies to soldiers Acting alone 

P.Oxy. 68.4697 489 Receipt for irrigation machine Mentioned with Samuel 
P.Wash.Univ. inv.385 495 Order for payment to locksmith Acting alone 

P.Oxy. 6.994 499 Order for payment Acting with Samuel 
P.Oxy. 68.4701 505 Top of document Acting with Samuel 
P.Oxy. 16.1945 517 Order for payment to monks Acting with Samuel 
P.Oxy. 16.1946 524 Order for payment of seed Acting with Samuel 
P.CtYBR inv.1953^ 527/528 Order to Supply Acting alone 


As it is evident from chronological distribution of the texts, we have 
no evidence of Phoibammon acting with Samuel before 499 CE but we 
know they are both heading an estate in 489 CE thanks to P.Oxy. 68.4697, 
where they are indicated as joint landowners and heirs, which may imply 
a joint active status.'? The pattern is suggestive, though the possibility that 
the comes acted independently after 499 CE cannot be excluded in light of 
P.CtYBR inv. 1953. Why he might have acted only alone before 495 CE, 
and then with Samuel after 495 CE remains opaque. 

We cannot avoid the possibility, however, that there may be in fact two 
comites with the name Phoibammon in Oxyrhynchus active during this 
period. P.CtYBR inv. 1953, which is an order to supply dated to 527/528 CE, 
shows a comes Phoibammon acting alone. N. Gonis states in the edition of 
the text that there are two comites named Phoibammon. If this is the case, 
and the comes in P. Wash.Univ. inv. 385 is not the Phoibammon brother 
of the comes Samuel and son of the praeses Ioannes, then our papyrus 
would be the third attestation of this lesser-known Phoibammon. The fol- 
lowing table shows the chronological distribution in this scenario. 


Text Year Type of Text Notes 

P.Oxy. 16.1888 488 Orders for supplies to soldiers Acting alone 
P.Wash.Univ. inv.385 495 Order for payment to locksmith Acting alone 
P.CtYBR inv. 1953 527/528 Order to Supply Acting alone 


14 Published in Gonis (n. 13) 
15 I thank N. Gonis for this observation. 
16 Gonis (n. 13). 
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A preliminary look at the hand in the texts seems to show that P.Oxy. 6.994 
and P.Wash.Univ.inv. 385 were written by the same individual, judging by 
the near-identical initial phi of *Phoibammon," which would be a strong 
case for arguing that the comes in our papyrus is the same individual 
appearing with his brother Samuel in other texts. 

If this is true, then this attestation of him acting alone could be evidence 
to support the hypothesis that these are all texts from the same individual. 
At the moment, both scenarios seem plausible. Nonetheless, hopefully the 
edition of this piece will help to further map the activities of the aristocrats 
in Late Antique Oxyrhynchus. 


1 @oıßlälunov kópec [ 
nalpao]xolv] tT xAeióonow now[ocapévo thy kAcióav 
(Etovc) poa pp, ITaóvi B” ivé(Ktiovoc) y [ 


3 L, ivó, pap. 


“The comes Phoibammon ... give to the locksmith who made [the key ...] 
year 171/140, the second of Payni, third indiction." 


2 10: an o could be read instead of the omega; however, given the 
shape of the end of the omega in DoiBdppov (I. 1) I have opted for the 
correct dative form of the article. 


— xAE1dono1®: It seems the writer originally wrote KAeidomi@ and 
then went back and inserted a very small o attached to the x, and right 
before the 1. 
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— nom-: For the reconstruction provided for nomoapéve tiv KAeióav, 
there is a strong parallel in P.Oxy. 16.1921.8 (621 CE), where the phrase 
rouoop(évo) tH[v] gheis (1. keta) appears. KAeióa(v) is attested six 
times in the papyri in this accusative form, most notably in P.Oxy. 14.1641 
(68 CE), a loan with right of habitation and P.Mert 2.76 (181 CE), a lease 
of a workshop, both from Oxyrhynchus. The diminutive, xAe16tov (often 
spelled KA1diwv in the papyri), is attested seven times in the papyrological 
record according to papyri.info, although never with forms of the verb 
TOUE. 


3 &tovc: The sign is quite elaborate, with the vertical stroke starting 
in the beginning of line 2 going downward and immediately connecting 
to the initial p of poa. 


— poo pp: poa (171) and pp (140). This third indiction corresponds to 
year 171/140. If there were any questions about the provenance of the piece, 
the use of an Oxyrhynchite dating formula confirms its place of origin. 
For the tables for the date conversion see R.S. Bagnall and K.A. Worp, 
Chronological Systems of Byzantine Egypt (Leiden 2004) 146 and 163. 
See Chapter 7 generally for more on this dating practice of using dou- 
ble years. 


THE SECOND LIFE OF THE EL HIBEH LITERARY PAPYRI: 
A CASE STUDY! 


Francesca Maltomini Università degli Studi di Firenze 


Abstract. — The unusually high percentage of literary texts among the papyri 
extracted from the El Hibeh cartonnages has attracted scholarly attention 
since their editio princeps, and the possibility that these papyri come from a 
discarded library suggests an interesting picture. However, a careful analysis 
of their material features is needed to verify whether these literary texts share 
a common provenance. What is more, a considerable number of El Hibeh 
papyri bear writing on the verso as well, providing evidence of a second 
(documentary) life that needs to be further investigated. A case study will 
show how this reuse can yield information that helps reconstruct the path 
followed by this important group of texts. 


Itis well known that the papyri extracted from the mummy cartonnages 
found at the ancient Ankyron Polis or El Hibeh are of great importance, 
both in terms of chronology and contents. Here is a brief sketch of their 
acquisition and publication. In 1896, Bernard P. Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt 
purchased some papyri in Cairo, and published them the following year 
(in P.Grenf. 2), as yet unaware of their provenance.? A few years later, in 
February and March 1902, they bought some pieces of cartonnage in the 
Fayyum and found out that the material had been plundered from the El 
Hibeh necropolis. They then conducted two short excavation campaigns 
there (March-April 1902 and January-February 1903), recovering a con- 
siderable number of mummies and pieces of cartonnages, and establish- 
ing that the papyri they had bought in Cairo in 1896 came from El Hibeh 
as well. Thus, it became clear that before Grenfell and Hunt's excavations 
(and chiefly in 1895/1896) some of the El Hibeh tombs had been plundered, 
and that some cartonnages found in them had been sold on the antiquities 


! An earlier version of this paper was presented during the 28th International Congress 
of Papyrology (Barcelona, August 1—6, 2016). I am deeply grateful to Gabriella Messeri for 
her invaluable help in the analysis of several of the texts I have discussed. The analysis 
of the papyri was conducted from photos; Peter Toth, Bruce Barker-Benfield, and Bianca 
Borrelli were so kind as to check some details on the originals for me. 

? See P.Grenf. 2, p. 1, where the Fayyum is mentioned as the probable origin of the 
material. 
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market.? We know very little about these illegal excavations: even though 
Grenfell and Hunt were fairly sure that the vast majority of the papyri 
they had bought (if not all of them) came from a single tomb containing 
five chambers," it is impossible to tell how many cartonnages had been 
taken and which papyri each of them produced. Moreover, the material 
from El Hibeh was being sold on the antiquities market on a wider scale 
than Grenfell and Hunt had realized, and this continued after their work 
ended. Hence, some of the fragments acquired by other collectors and 
institutions may come from different tombs:? such a lack of information is 
a serious obstacle to identifying subgroups of papyri within a large portion 
of the El Hibeh findings. This is not really the case, of course, with the 
excavations conducted by Grenfell and Hunt, since the two scholars at 
least recorded what mummies were found in each tomb and what papyri 
each mummy yielded.° 

The better-preserved papyri purchased or discovered in 1902 and 1903 
were published by Grenfell and Hunt in P.Hib. 1 and, several decades later, 
by Eric G. Turner in P.Hib. 2, while many small and/or very damaged 
fragments are still unpublished to date.’ Over the years, the papyri pur- 
chased by other institutions have been published in various papyrological 
series and journals, sometimes without knowledge of their provenance. 
Though tracking down these "dispersed" fragments is far from easy, we 
know that many of them are kept in Heidelberg, Hamburg, Berlin, Jena, 
Frankfurt, Munich, Strasbourg, and Manchester;? and it is possible that 


? See P.Hib. 1, pp. 1-12 (and especially 1—5). 

* Grenfell and Hunt reconstructed that four out of the five chambers had been plun- 
dered in 1895/1896, while the fifth was plundered in 1902 (see P.Hib. 1, pp. 5-6). 

? Since some papyri now located in Manchester and Heidelberg belong to the same 
rolls as some fragments bought by Grenfell and Hunt, it is certain that they come from 
the plundering of the aforementioned five-chamber tomb. But the situation seems dif- 
ferent for other papyri purchased on the antiquities market and stored in Berlin, Hamburg, 
Jena, Frankfurt, and Strasbourg, as well as in the former Gradenwitz collection: see below 
(nn. 10 and 12). 

See the information and the charts published in P.Hib. 1 (p. 12) and 2 (p. XIV), 
showing the correspondences between mummies and papyri. Each of the mummies found 
during Grenfell and Hunt’s excavations received an individual number, while the letter “A” 
was used for the purchased papyri (and is in some cases followed by a number to indicate 
a specific piece of cartonnage). 

7 Turner, P.Hib. 2, p. 5: ^An imposing bulk of fragments still remains unpublished: 
it is very doubtful whether any returns they might offer would be commensurate with the 
effort involved." 

8 [n addition to the observations made in some of the editions of the scattered texts, 
valuable work tracing papyri from El Hibeh in several collections has been carried out by 
M.R. Falivene: see *Il censimento dei papiri provenienti da Al-Hiba: principi metodologici, 
con qualche esempio," in Pap.Congr.XXII 411—420, and “Greek Anthologies on Papyrus 
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at least some of these collections contain more fragments from El Hibeh 
than those already identified. As a result, we do not have a complete and 
accurate picture of all the El Hibeh findings, but, even so, the already 
available data are certainly sufficient for some observations. 

The El Hibeh papyri include both literary and documentary texts. All 
the documentary papyri fall within a timespan of about fifty years (between 
the 260s and the last decade of the third century BCE) and can be divided 
into two main groups according to their provenance. The first group hails 
from the northern (Kato) toparchy of the Oxyrhynchite nome — an area 
close to El Hibeh, but located on the other bank of the Nile, and can in 
turn be split into two subgroups: the first one consists of often interlinked 
administrative documents dated between the 260s and 240s BCE, pro- 
duced by (or addressed to) various officers of the toparchy.? The second 
subgroup, produced in the years around 215 BCE, consists chiefly of 
leases of cleruchic land drawn up at Tholthis.!? 

The other major group of documentary texts from El Hibeh come from 
the Koites toparchy of the Heracleopolite nome (the same toparchy as El 
Hibeh) and date from the period between the 260s and the 220s. This set 
includes some archives and several other both official and private texts. 
Many texts from the Koites toparchy were produced specifically in 
the area of Phebichis, a village on the west side of the Nile, close to the 
boundaries with the northern toparchy of the Oxyrhynchite nome.!! Some 


and their Readers in Early Ptolemaic Egypt," in Pap.Congr.XXV 207—216. See also 
E. Salmenkivi, “Der Wert des archáologischen Kontextes für die Deutung der Urkunden — 
die Berliner Kartonage," in Pap.Congr.XXI 1083-1087. 

? Here is a list of the owners of the archives from the northern toparchy already listed 
in TM Arch. (the exact content of some of them has to be revised, and some more groups 
are perhaps to be identified): Harimouthes, toparches (TM Arch ID 95); Leodamas, 
oikonomos of the toparchy (TM Arch ID 130); Patron, archiphylakites of the toparchy 
(TM Arch ID 409); and Ptolemaios, village officer (TM Arch 204). Takona (TM Geo 2231) 
and Tholthis (TM Geo 2409) are the places most frequently mentioned in these docu- 
ments, together with several other villages in the same area. Besides the officers to whom 
we can attribute an archive, the documents found at El Hibeh mention many other people 
working in the administration of the northern toparchy: an overall picture will be provided 
in a specific study on this subject, which is currently under preparation. 

10 TM Arch ID 56 lists 17 documents published in BGU 10 and one in BGU 14. 
However, several other texts in BGU 14, as well as many in BGU 6, clearly belong to the 
same group. Also to be added to these are the cartonnage fragments from Berlin now hosted 
in Helsinki (see E. Salmenkivi [n. 8] 1086) and some fragments in Frankfurt and in the 
former Gradenwitz collection. It must be noted that none of these texts is directly connected 
with the material purchased or excavated by Grenfell and Hunt: they were possibly plun- 
dered from different tombs. 

11 Two archives from the area of Phebichis (TM Geo 1755) are listed in TM Arch: one 
of them belonged to Taembes, probably a local beer tax collector and herself a brewer 
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other texts originate from Techtho, further north in the Heracleopolite 
nome.!? The vast majority of the documentary texts, therefore, come from 
an area that is geographically restricted yet divided between two nomes 
(only a few texts seem to come from other parts of the Oxyrhynchite nome 
and from the Arsinoite nome). Documents belonging to the same archive 
were often found together in the same mummies or in the same pieces of 
cartonnage, but it is not unusual to find: (a) parts of the same archives, and 
even of the same rolls, scattered across different mummies,? and (b) texts 
of different provenances mixed in the same cartonnage.!^ The literary 
fragments were found in association with documents from both the Kato 
and the Koites toparchies. These circumstances show that, in the car- 
tonnage ateliers, all the documentary and literary material was used at 
the same time. 

The presence of the abovementioned three main groups (literary texts, 
documents from the Oxyrhynchite nome, and documents from the Hera- 
cleopolite nome) does not automatically imply that each of them repre- 
sents a coherent batch from the same place, discarded at the same moment: 
indeed, some heterogeneity is present, and points at least to a plurality of 
discarded lots from the two nomes. Nonetheless, Grenfell and Hunt envis- 
aged that the literary papyri shared a single provenance: in their introduc- 
tion to P.Hib. 1, they argued that the unusual amount of literary fragments 
found at El Hibeh points to a discarded library that may have belonged to 
a Greek settler in Oxyrhynchus.'5 In his preface to P.Hib. 2, Turner too 
deemed the hypothesis of Oxyrhynchus as the provenance of the literary 
texts very plausible and further stressed the large number of philosophical 
works among them (thus introducing the idea of specific areas of interest 


(TM Arch ID 371): see W. Clarysse, “The Archive of Taembes, a Female Brewer in the 
Heracleopolite Nome," AncSoc 37 (2007) 89-95 and M.G. Elmaghrabi, “Three Receipts for 
Beer Tax from Hibeh," ZPE 186 (2013) 237-243. The other one belonged to Kleitarchos, 
a banker of the toparchy (TM Arch ID 121). 

12 The texts from Techtho (TM Geo 2288), now in Strasbourg, belong to the archive 
of the banker Hermias (TM Arch 372): on their provenance from El Hibeh see Falivene 
(n. 8, “Greek Anthologies”). Like the second group of documents from the northern toparchy 
of the Oxyrhynchites (see above n. 10), these papyri from Techtho are not connected with 
Grenfell and Hunt's fragments and may come from different tombs. 

13 The documents relating to a man called Ploutarchos, for example, were found in two 
different mummies (18 and 97). For papyri divided between different mummies, see the 
group of mummies 68—70 that will be analysed below. 

14 Among the ten documentary texts extracted from mummy 18, for example, seven 
come from the Koites toparchy and two from the northern toparchy of the Oxyrhynchite 
nome (the provenance of the tenth document is unknown). 

5 P.Hib. 1, p. 12. 
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in the literary material).!? The later scholarly discussion on the literary 
papyri from El Hibeh has been built on these succinct yet authoritative 
statements. 

We are dealing with two interrelated problems here: the first is to iden- 
tify one or more discarded libraries in the El Hibeh papyri; the second is 
to locate the provenance of this/these library/libraries. Solving the second 
issue is difficult: Grenfell and Hunt's proposal was based on the huge 
number of literary papyri from the Roman era found in Oxyrhynchus, and, 
possibly, also on the (implicit) idea that in the chora, at this early stage in 
the Greek colonization of Egypt, only the main settlements could have 
hosted important literary activity. But different hypotheses are possible: 
Maria Rosaria Falivene, for instance, has suggested that these books may 
rather come from a place closer to the area where the documentary texts 
were produced, possibly El Hibeh itself." The distance between EI Hibeh 
and the various villages where the documentary papyri found in the car- 
tonnages were written might not be a conclusive argument in itself (we 
know too little about the collection of waste paper and about its distribu- 
tion to cartonnage ateliers), but it is in any case plausible that, by the first 
decades of the third century, the Greek settlers had organized "cultural 
centres" of some kind in several places, especially in the larger villages of 
the various toparchies.!? Schools were necessary, at any rate, for the train- 
ing of the upper echelons of the local administration, and special attention 
to education may have been given in areas (like the northern Oxyrhynchite 
nome and the Heracleopolite nome) with a high cleruchic presence. Nor 
can we rule out Grenfell and Hunt's idea of private libraries: upper-class 
people did not only live in the metropoleis. 

As to the possibility of reconstructing one or more discarded librar- 
ies through the El Hibeh papyri, the discussion can be based on the texts 


16 P.Hib. 2, p. v: “the character of [P.Hib.] 16, 17, 26, 182-184, 188-9 suggests that 
a philosophical library was one of the sources broken up to provide cases for the mummies 
discovered by Grenfell and Hunt." We should perhaps note that these words also allow 
the possibility of multiple sources. Based on the prevalence of documentary texts from the 
Oxyrhynchite nome, the likelihood of the literary texts hailing from Oxyrhynchus was, in 
Turner's opinion, very high. 

17 Falivene, “The Literary Papyri from Al Hiba: a New Approach," in Pap.Congr.XXI 
278—279 and Falivene (n. 8: *Il censimento") 412. But see the addendum (p. 160 below). 

1$ During the Hellenistic period, it is certain that gymnasia were present in several 
large villages in the Arsinoite nome: see W. Clarysse and D.J. Thompson, Counting the 
People in Hellenistic Egypt (Cambridge 2006) 2.133, with a list in n. 38; for the recent 
discovery of a gymnasium in Philoteris, see C. Rómer, The Fayoum Survey Project: The 
Themistou Meris, Volume A: The Archaeological and Papyrological Survey (Leuven 
2019). A similar situation is also likely for other nomes. 
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themselves and can therefore take a less speculative form. During the 
last decades, scholars have focused on various aspects that may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


— the contents of the texts. The surveys by Sergio Daris and Maria Rosaria 
Falivene revealed the best-represented literary genres: theatre, epic 
poetry, philosophical and para-philosophical prose (with special atten- 
tion, on the one hand, on logic and, on the other hand, on doxography 
and gnomology). Exegetical and rhetorical texts can also be identi- 
fied, along with some technical/practical handbooks. And the number 
of anthologies is also significant.!? 

— the palaeography/bibliology. This kind of approach, already tested by 
Falivene,? has been extensively applied by Lucio Del Corso, who has 
highlighted the presence of different — and unevenly represented — 
graphic levels, as well as different chronologies: the first and most 
ancient group (end of the fourth/beginning of the third century BCE) 
is made up of rolls elegantly written by professional scribes; the sec- 
ond group is made up of good-quality rolls written within the first half 
of the third century; the third one (which is the largest, amounting to 
about half of the total) features informal hands, some of them nearly 
cursive, which can be dated to the second half of the century.?! 

— the provenance of some papyri from the same cartonnage. Daris has 
surveyed many of the cartonnages that provided both documentary 
and literary papyri to prove the homogeneity of this material.” 


The overall picture produced by these approaches shows on the one 
hand the presence of some main areas of interest, and on the other hand 
a certain bibliological variety. 

The whole thing is clearly open to interpretation: the variety can suggest 
different, and originally independent, clusters;?? but it can also be justified 


19 S. Daris, “Realta e fortune d'una biblioteca ellenistica," in L. Belloni, G. Milanese, 
and A. Porro (eds.), Studia classica Iohanni Tarditi oblata 2 (Milan 1995) 1123-1139. 
Falivene (n. 17) 279; Falivene (n. 8: “Greek Anthologies”), and Falivene, “A scuola 
nell’Egitto tolemaico. Testi dalla ‘biblioteca’ di Al Hiba,” in M.S. Celentano (ed.), Ars/ 
Techne. Il manuale tecnico nelle civiltà greca e romana. Atti del Convegno Internazionale. 
Università "G. D'Annunzio" di Chieti-Pescara (29—30 ottobre 2001) (Alessandria 2003) 
46-47. See also the useful chart in L. Del Corso, “Scritture ‘formali’ e scritture ‘informali’ 
nei volumina letterari da Al Hibah," Aegyptus 84 (2004) 35-38. 

20 Falivene (n. 19) 46-47. 

?! Del Corso (n. 19). 

7? Daris (n. 19) 1134-1137. 

?5 Del Corso (n. 19) argued that the graphic differences within the Hibeh papyri 
probably point to different origins of the texts. Falivene (n. 19, “A scuola") was inclined 
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by stratification: if we think of the coexistence (in itself plausible, but not 
demonstrable) of fine and ancient specimens, intended for reading and 
conservation, and of “working copies," pertaining to a scholastic — or, 
more generally, intellectual — milieu with a philosophical orientation.” 

The study of the EI Hibeh literary texts may be carried further by 
taking into account one more piece of information that has hitherto been 
neglected: their various lives. I shall discuss this potentially useful (and 
methodologically essential) matter in the following pages. The most recent 
life of these papyri is of course their use as scrap paper for making carton- 
nages, and their first life is their use as books. What has been overlooked 
is the second life of many of them: for the back of a large number of the 
literary texts (yet not all of them) was reused. It is clear that this second 
life (and not the first one) represents the last stage of use of these papyri: 
in all probability, they reached the cartonnage ateliers from the place(s) 
where they had been reused, which might not have been the same as the 
place(s) where they were used as books.? An inquiry into this reuse phase 
is therefore important both in itself and in order to verify (or further develop) 
any hypotheses on the first stage of use. 

This is a difficult and sometimes frustrating task. The editors of the 
rectos have often omitted any information about the versos, and silence does 
not always mean that the verso was blank or entirely covered in painted 
plaster and therefore invisible: it is easy to verify that several written 
versos were not mentioned in the editions of the rectos.?? Quite often, 


to distinguish between the more ancient high-quality rolls and the more recent informal 
ones, suggesting that the latter group might have been used in a school of rhetoric where 
the education was based on text analysis. On the opportunity of an analysis conducted “by 
clusters" see also the observations by M.S. Funghi, “Paleografia e bibliologia dei testi 
logici trasmessi su papiro," in Papiri Filosofici. Miscellanea di Studi 6 (Florence 2011) 
199—201. 

24 Daris, who based his analysis on the overall contents of these papyri, accepted the 
idea of a sole library, arguing that the variety of interests represented by the El Hibeh 
papyri reflects a project of “enciclopedismo filosofico" of Aristotelean inspiration. 

> The various “lives” of papyri before their arrival in the cartonnage ateliers, as well 
as the combination of material belonging to different archives, was brought to light and 
clearly described by A.M.F.W. Verhoogt in relation to the Menches papyri found in the 
crocodile mummies from Tebtunis: see Menches, komogrammateus of Kerkeosiris: The 
Doings and Dealings of a Village Scribe in the Late Ptolemaic Period (210—110 B.C.) 
(Leiden 1998) 22-49. Part of the documentation discarded from the Menches archive 
(probably by Menches' successor) was reused for private documents by a group of people 
living in Kerkeosiris. It seems, moreover, that Menches himself had in some cases reused 
the verso of some documents recovered from other offices (Verhoogt, pp. 30-31). Together 
with the Menches documents, there are also smaller groups of texts referring to other 
officials in Kerkeosiris, and in particular to the epistates and archiphylakites. 

26 This lack of information has led to an underestimation of the papyri's reuse: 
Falivene (n. 17) 280 wrote: “Some (not many) of them [scil. the literary papyri] were re-used 
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unfortunately, the writing is extremely damaged and unreadable; and 
sometimes the plaster hampers further enquiry.”’ But, in itself, the very 
presence of writing may be relevant, because it at least shows which 
papyri were reused. 

The scattering of the El Hibeh papyri across several collections slows 
down the acquisition of information about their versos, but, once achieved, 
a complete picture will provide useful evidence for analysis in combination 
with the other information already available. Meanwhile, some preliminary 
observations can be put forth. 

First of all, several different patterns of use are detectable: papyri bear- 
ing literary texts on the recto and not reused on the verso; papyri bearing 
literary texts on the recto and reused on the verso for another literary text; 
papyri bearing literary texts on the recto and reused on the verso for docu- 
mentary texts; papyri bearing literary texts on the recto and reused on 
the verso several times for both literary and documentary texts; and papyri 
with literary texts written on the verso of documentary texts. Moreover, the 
reuse on the verso is independent of the contents, chronology and graphic 
level of the recto: among the papyri bearing texts belonging to the same 
literary genre, some were reused and some were not, and the same applies 
to each group singled out on the basis of the level of the handwriting. 

As a case study for the combined analysis of all the available infor- 
mation on literary papyri from El Hibeh, I here focus on a group of texts 
with a definite connection in their last life: a set of ten papyri extracted by 
Grenfell and Hunt from mummies 68, 69, and 70.?* They show the highest 
possible degree of physical proximity: not only were the three mummies 
found in the same tomb, but the same papyri were torn and used for dif- 
ferent mummies within this group of three. It is therefore certain that all 
these papyri were used in the cartonnage ateliers at the same moment. 
Here is their distribution across the three mummies, according to the 
information provided in P.Hib. 1 and 2: 


on the verso by informal hands, mostly for writing a literary text of minor standing. In a 
few cases, the text on the verso is a document". The actual situation is quite different and 
— as we will see — might offer some hints in the direction suggested by Falivene, ibid.: 
“Tt would be interesting to have a hypothesis on who could have re-used some of these 
papyri, i.e. in whose possession they were or came to be.” 

27 This is the present situation. Some of the versos could be made more legible by 
cleaning the surface and/or through multispectral photos. 

28 The fragments extracted from these mummies were mentioned by Daris (n. 19) 
1135-1136, who emphasized what he considered to be the thematic coherence of the literary 
texts, as well as the common provenance of the documentary texts; Daris mentioned the 
presence of writing on the verso of P.Hib. 13, 27 and 182, without providing any further 
detail. 
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mummy 69: P.Hib. 1.17, 111, P.Hib. 2.188 

mummy 70: P.Hib. 2.189 

mummies 68 + 69: P.Hib. 1.27 

mummies 69 + 70: P.Hib. 1.13, 34, 73; P.Hib. 2.182, 230 


Of these ten papyri, seven are literary and three are documentary (a very 
unusual proportion). Here is the basic information on their contents, on 
the level of their handwriting, and on their reuse.?? 


Documentary texts 


Papyrus Recto Verso 

P.Hib. 1.34 *petition (draft), written writing? (undecipherable) 
(2 M.Chr. 34) transversa charta 

[TM 8186] 


P.Hib. 1.73? writing (partially covered by — *letter (draft) 
[TM 8222] plaster and undecipherable) 


P.Hib. 1.111 — *list of cases and fines *writing: one line, possibly 
(2 M.Chr. 38) connected to the text on the 
[TM 8241] recto?! 


Literary texts 


P.Hib. 2.188 — *philosophical treatise writing (undecipherable) 
[TM 65738] 

P.Hib. 2.189 — *philosophical treatise writing (undecipherable) 
[TM 65739] 

P.Hib. 2.230 — *paradox (from a writing (undecipherable) 
[TM 65727] philosophical treatise?) 

P.Hib. 1.17 *sayings of Simonides writing: list of names with 
[TM 62732] accounts 


2 For the sake of convenience, the papyri are referred to not according to their inven- 
tory number but according to the edition number of their published sides; the published 
texts are marked with an asterisk. 

30 Establishing which side of this fragment is the recto and which one the verso is 
difficult because a protokollon is involved: P.Hib. 73 is written across the fibres, but on 
its left edge there is a narrow strip of horizontal fibres; on the other side, the discontinuity 
between horizontal and vertical fibres is also (and more) visible. The sheet has been cer- 
tainly cut along the kollesis between a protokollon and the first kollema of a roll, but it is 
not clear which of these two parts the sheet itself corresponds to. 

3! As already stated in the ed.princ., the partially preserved line (written by a different 
hand to the one of the recto) mentions a donkey and could therefore be connected with 
one of the cases listed on the recto (1l. 37—38). In that case, this line on the verso does not 
represent a stage of reuse. 
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P.Hib. 2.182 *life and sayings of Socrates writing: prose? 
[TM 65733] 


P.Hib. 1.13 *polemic against the writing: literary (technical?) 

[TM 60174]  harmonikoi text and lists of names with 
accounts 

P.Hib. 1.27 *calendar for the Saite nome — writing: some Demotic; 

[TM 65691] lists of names; accounts 


The connection between the documentary texts is clear: as Grenfell 
and Hunt had already pointed out, two of them (P.Hib. 1.34 and 73) deal 
with one and the same issue, which occurred in 243/242 BCE: Antigonos, 
a phylakites, was sent by Dorion (the epistates phylakiton) to arrest 
Kallidromos son of Kallikrates, a Cyrenaean of the epigone who had taken 
illegal possession of a donkey; but Antigonos was unable to keep Kallidro- 
mos in custody in the village of Sinary because Patron, the archiphylakites 
of the northern toparchy of the Oxyrhynchite nome, released him and gained 
possession of the donkey, taking it to his home at Takona. Antigonos 
complains about this episode in a petition to the king (P.Hib. 1.34) and in 
a letter to Dorion (P.Hib. 1.73). Both documents are full of additions and 
corrections, and P.Hib. 73 is written in a cursive hand: they were drafts, 
presumably kept in the offices where they were produced. 

The third documentary text (P.Hib. 1.111) consists of a list of fines 
relating to the administration of justice; the cases (and the fines imposed 
for each of them) are listed under the names of three villages of the lower 
toparchy (Takona, Tholthis, and Sephtha): the area and the matter dis- 
cussed (justice) are therefore the same as in P.Hib. 34 and 73. 

Among the literary texts, an interest in philosophical matters emerges 
from P.Hib. 188 (the exposition of a philosopher's doctrines), 189 (a text of 
logic), and (perhaps) 230 (a riddle or a paradox).? P.Hib. 17 and 182 focus 
on biography and doxography: the former consists of some anecdotes 
on Simonides, illustrating his attitude towards expenses and his frugal- 
ity;? the latter contains a biographical work on Socrates, including anec- 
dotes and gnomai.?^ P.Hib. 13 is a polemical speech on musical matters.?? 


32 For P.Hib. 189 see V. Cavini, E.V. Di Lascio, and M.S. Funghi, “Testi dei papiri di 
logica adespoti," in Papiri Filosofici. Miscellanea di Studi 6 (Florence 2011) 215-217. 
The fragment will be republished, together with P.Hib. 188 and 230, in CPF 2.1: Adespota, 
forthcoming. 

33 The papyrus has been recently republished in CPF 2.2, pp. 393-402. 

34 See the edition in CPF L1*** Socrates 3T (pp. 720—753). 

35 See F. Pelosi, “Against Musical dreyvia: Papyrus Hibeh I 13 and the Debate on 
téyvn in Classical Greece," Apeiron 50 (2017) 393-413. A new edition of the papyrus will 
be published in CPF 2.1 (n. 32). 
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Finally, P.Hib. 27 is the odd man out, as it records a festival calendar for 
the Saite nome referring to a year between 301 and 298 BCE. 

The chronology and the graphic level of these papyri are not homoge- 
neous: P.Hib. 13 shows a beautiful, professional book hand whose archaic 
features point, in all probability, to the 280s or 270s BCE. The other texts 
are written by much more informal hands. P.Hib. 27 (written by two alter- 
nating hands) is by far the most ancient among them: the practical scope 
of this calendar makes it probable that it dates from the years it mentions. 
AII the other texts have been dated, on palaeographic grounds, to around 
the middle of the century.’ 

Neither P.Hib. 188 nor P.Hib. 17 look like finished products: the for- 
mer shows deletions and corrections compatible with an autograph, and 
the far from perfectly defined textual arrangement of the latter text may 
suggest a preliminary draft. 

The backs of the literary texts all show writing, even though in many 
cases it is largely covered in plaster or extremely faded and thus unreada- 
ble. But some portions, or single words, are still decipherable and provide 
some interesting information. 

First of all, P.Hib. 13 and P.Hib. 27, the two “least homogeneous” 
texts of the group in terms of contents and chronology, were reused more 
than once, for different kinds of texts. 

More detail can be added to the information provided by Grenfell and 
Hunt on the verso of P.Hib. 13." A large portion is occupied by three col- 
umns of an otherwise unknown (para)literary text (possibly a technical 
one: it seems to concern eyes, vision, and angles), written the same way 
up as those on the recto. The handwriting of this text is similar to that of 
the other literary papyri extracted from the cartonnages we are dealing 
with, yet not identical to any of them. On the left of this text the surface 
is largely covered in plaster, but the words are written upside down and 
there is at least one column of names followed by numbers. It seems, 
therefore, that P.Hib. 13 had a long history: the back of the roll (or part 
of it, if it had already been torn to pieces) was first reused for the literary/ 
technical text (and maybe it was this text that was used together with the 
others found on these mummies), and then, again, for the accounts. 

On the verso of P.Hib. 27, several different texts (written by different 
hands) are partially detectable in the areas not covered by plaster: on fr. a, 
there is some Demotic; on fr. d a short account; on frr. c and m lists of 


36 See the ed. princ. and Del Corso (n. 19) passim. 
37 P.Hib. 1, p. 46: “On the verso is a good deal of badly damaged cursive writing, 
probably by more than one hand and running in contrary directions.” 
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names — the one on fr. c being introduced by the date (tovc) n Meco[pn 
(which, according to Grenfell and Hunt, refers to the reign of the Euer- 
getes and thus to 239 BCE). Many of these texts are written with an 
Egyptian brush. 

Another valuable piece of information is that P.Hib. 17, like P.Hib. 13 
and 27, was reused on the verso for accounts consisting of lists of names 
(each followed by sums in drachmas); names and amounts were put under 
place names written in ekthesis, and the total of the sums was provided at 
the end of each section. The right-hand side of one column and the left- 
hand side of the following one survive (the rest is covered in plaster); 
a large lacuna has swallowed up the central part of the two columns, 
making it tricky to number the lines exactly: I assume, with unavoidable 
uncertainty, that six lines have been lost.” 

The cursive hands of the texts on the back of P.Hib. 13, 17 and 27 all 
seem different, yet all of them are expertly executed: the overall similarities 
between these texts suggest that their "documentary life" was lived in the 
same place. Moreover, some personal and place names listed in the account 
on the verso of P.Hib. 17 show some interesting correspondences with the 
documentary texts extracted from the mummies under analysis. For instance, 
in col. 2.17 we read the name Kallidromos. This is a rather uncommon 
name, documented almost only in the Ptolemaic era, and, more importantly, 
almost exclusively in the northern toparchy of the Oxyrhynchite nome and 
specifically in texts found on the mummies from El Hibeh.?? The relevant 
data provided by the seven papyri containing the name Kallidromos can be 
summarized as follows: Kallidromos son of Kallikrates, Cyrenaean of the 
epigone, was, as we have seen, the man who obtained unlawful possession 
of a donkey in the case referred to in P.Hib. 34 and 73. In SB 16 12784 
(PJena inv. 659 v?: another text from El Hibeh), a Kallidromos, son of 
Kal, is mentioned as one of the witnesses of a contract for a lease of land.“ 


38 Tt is difficult to establish the purpose of this and the other lists on the back of the 
papyri we are examining. Taxation is the most obvious hypothesis, and some similarities 
(in the structure and the general graphic level and layout) can be found in the tax lists of the 
same period referring to villages in the meris of Themistos in the Arsinoite nome: see for 
example P.Count 26 and 27. Our lists seem particularly concise: in most cases, each person 
is indicated only by name, without any patronymic or other indication. The registered 
amounts are too high for the most common taxes, and vary considerably: in P.Hib. 17 the 
range is between 2 drachmas and 15 drachmas and 2 obols. 

3 Besides the third century BCE papyri from the northern toparchy I will discuss, TM 
Names lists two inscriptions: SB 1.1102 (Ptolemaic, from Gebel el-Silsila) and SB 5.7812 
(Roman era, from Koptos). 

^9 As already noted in the ed. princ., this fragment (which in itself has no date or place 
names) shows similarities with the contracts for cleruchic land in Tholthis already men- 
tioned above (p. 147 and n. 10). 
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Although this document is separated from the two P.Hib. by about 20 years, 
it seems likely — as assumed in TM Per 35650 - that we are dealing with 
the same man (even though it could be his grandchild).*! It is also worth 
mentioning that a Kallikrates (in itself a more common name) is mentioned 
in the same account on the back of P.Hib. 17, in 1. 20 (the papyrus reads 
KaAAiKpatoc, but the correction seems plain). 

A Kallidromos, son of [| ]ramenes, is mentioned in P.Hib. 111 (the third 
documentary text from mummies 68—70) in the cases listed in Tholthis: 
in ll. 31-32, a sum of four drachmae is registered for his custody; the 
papyrus has no date, and the editors have dated it to the mid-third century 
on the basis of the rest of the documents from this group. Grenfell and 
Hunt supplemented the patronymic with [On]pau&vov, but, as already 
pointed out by Uebel, [IIa]papévou would be another option:* even 
though this name is rare, it is documented for a Cyrenean in P.Hib. 99.7. 
And, interestingly, it can also be read on the back of P.Hib. 17 (1. 22: 
IIa papévnl[c). 

There is also evidence that the son(s) of one or more Kallidromos 
may pertain to the same area and the same time span. A Praxias son 
of Kallidromos of Cyrene (not necessarily the first Kallidromos: the 
son of [ ]ramenes might also have been Cyreanean), is mentioned in two 
documents of the same kind — lists of people who had to pay for having 
pastured their flocks on the Crown's land in the area of Tholthis — both from 
El Hibeh (P.Hib. 1.52 and P.Grad. 8) but separated by about 20 years.? 


^! Being a Cyrenean of the epigone, this Kallidromos was linked to the large group of 
Cyrenean soldiers who — already during the reign of Philadelphus but much more so during 
that of Euergetes — settled in the northern Oxyrhynchite nome. See M. Launey, Recherches 
sur les armées hellenistiques (Paris 1949) 589—596; note that on p. 593 (and p. 1255) our 
Kallidromos is wrongly placed in the Heracleopolite nome: Launey probably relied on the 
assumption that Sinary, where Kallidromos was imprisoned, was located in the Heracleopo- 
lite nome; Sinary [TM Geo 2899] was a border village, and its position probably put it, in 
different periods, under the administrative jurisdiction either of the Oxyrhynchite nome or 
of the Heracleopolite nome: see A. Benaissa, Rural Settlements of the Oxyrhynchite Nome: 
A Papyrological Survey (TOP 4) 344 and M.R. Falivene, The Herakleopolite Nome: A 
Catalogue of the Toponyms with Introduction and Commentary (Atlanta 1998) 191—193; 
P.Hib. 34 and 73, nonetheless, show that at the time of Kallidromos' legal problems the village 
was part of the northern toparchy. On the settlements in the northern toparchy see also 
F. Uebel, Die Kleruchen Agyptens (Berlin 1968) 300—332 and P.Count 2, pp. 320-321. 
The strong presence of Cyreneans in this particular area has been recently confirmed by the 
bilingual official households records in P.Count 46 and 47 (the two sides of the same papyrus: 
P.Jena Gr. inv. 992, extracted from a cartonnage found at El Hibeh): see below n. 48. 

#2 Uebel (n. 41) 304, n.1. 

# P.Hib. 52 belongs to the archive of Ptolemaeus [TM Arch 204] and was probably 
written around 245 BCE. P.Grad. 8 is dated in a 25th year, either 261/260 or 223/222; the 
editor chose the second option while relying on the date of the other texts of the Gradenwitz 
collection. On the back P.Grad. 8 has some accounts in Demotic. 
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Finally, the name of a son of Kallidromos is lost in another papyrus from 
El Hibeh: P.Grad. 13, the beginning of a contract from 214/213 BCE. 

Going back to the account on the verso of P.Hib. 17, the only surviving 
place name might be interesting as well: at the beginning of col. 2.7, 
in ekthesis, ıßıov is clearly readable, followed by a letter that might be 
an alpha (the papyrus breaks off after it); the line clearly contains a 
place under which several people are listed. Among the known settle- 
ments of the Oxyrynchite nome, there is proof of an Tfiov Auuoviov in 
the northern toparchy (probably near Souis, in the same area as Takona 
and Tholthis) in the second century CE.“ Another option would lead us 
to the Koites toparchy: an ’Ißıov Apcäuov is attested around 138 BCE.^ 
Although we cannot exclude that a man called Kallidromos may have 
actually lived in the Koites toparchy, it seems more coherent with the 
attestations of this name and, more generally, with what we know about 
Cyrenean settlers, to place him in the northern toparchy.^ 

To sum up: the examination of the papyri extracted from three carton- 
nages certainly produced at the same time has shown that the same names 
(one of which very rare) occur in one of the accounts written on the verso 
of a literary text (P.Hib. 17) and in three documents (P.Hib. 34, 73 and 
111); in the same account, a partially preserved name is likely to refer 
to a place near the villages mentioned in the other documentary texts. 
This can hardly be a coincidence and shows that P.Hib. 17 and probably 
(at least) all the other literary texts bearing the same kind of accounts on the 
back were reused in the northern toparchy, possibly in the area of Tholthis, 
Takona, and nearby villages." The account on the verso of P.Hib. 27 


^* See Benaissa (n. 41) 105-106 s.v. Another possibility is represented by "Ißıov 
AvtıAöxov, in the western toparchy (attested to from the end of the first century BCE), 
but the El Hibeh cartonnages do not include any other document from that area. Since the 
letter after 'Ipiov is not tau, we can rule out 'Ißıov Taxóva, a settlement in the northern 
toparchy attested to in P.Oxy. 17.2141.3 (see P. Pruneti, / centri abitati dell’Ossirinchite 
[Florence 1981] 66; BL 8.254; and Benaissa 108). 

45 See Falivene (n. 41) 88 s.v. 

46 The only known Cyrenean who could possibly be placed in the Heracleopolite nome 
is one Avrıy&vnc Aoyevrnc tov ZotAov (Uebel [n. 41] 297, no. 1269). Both the Cyreneans 
mentioned by Launey (n. 41) 593, 1255, and 1257 as coming from the Heracleopolite 
nome actually lived in the Oxyrhynchite nome: for Kallidromos see above n. 41; Philippos 
Kopnvaioc tov Zot.ov lived in Tholthis: see Uebel (n. 41) 306, no. 1301. 

47 The other accounts written on the verso of the literary papyri extracted from the 
cartonnages under analysis here do not provide incontrovertible elements to corroborate 
what I have suggested on the basis of P.Hib. 17: the names do not show significant and 
unambiguous points of contact with the documentary texts found in the El Hibeh carton- 
nages, and I have not identified any place names. For this reason, at the moment, the 
indication provided by P.Hib. 17 is to be taken with some caution: we cannot exclude that 
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probably provides a chronological indication if, as it seems completely 
reasonable to assume, the date refers to 239 BCE (see above p. 156). The 
accounts point to an administrative milieu, and this would lead us to the 
very offices where many of the documentary papyri from the Oxyrhyn- 
chite nome found in the El Hibeh cartonnages were produced. The pres- 
ence of some Demotic on the back of P.Hib. 27 is also to be taken into 
consideration: several other Demotic texts were found in the El Hibeh 
cartonnages, pointing to a bilingual environment.^ It is difficult to estab- 
lish whether the documentation from the northern toparchy can be traced 
back to a single nucleus: as already said, we are able to identify several 
archives belonging to officials who performed duties in both judicial and 
tax matters (sometimes at the same time). ? Accounts like those analysed 
are compatible with the work carried out in both these fields and may 
have been produced by these same officials. The documentary texts found 
on the same mummies do not point to a specific village or official, but it 
is nonetheless noteworthy that they all deal with matters of justice. 

In any case, it is reasonable to assume that a group of discarded literary 
texts reached one or more administrative offices in the northern toparchy 
of the Oxyrhynchite nome and were reused; this material was discarded 
again together with many documentary texts produced in the same office(s) 
(or gathered in the same archive), and was used to produce cartonnages 
for mummies buried in the El Hibeh necropolis. 

At least for some texts from El Hibeh, then, the reconstruction: 


documents 
literary texts produced in the northern toparchy 


P" d 


cartonnage atelier 


this reused literary text ended up among the rest of the material by accident, and therefore 
that it does not represent a true “bridge” between the literary texts of these cartonnages 
and the documentary texts from the northern toparchy. Still, the proximity between the 
content of the recto and some other texts from the same cartonnages, and the affinity 
between the text written on the verso and those recognizable on the verso of other literary 
texts have to be taken into serious consideration. 

^5 P.Count 46 and 47 (see above n. 41) are emblematic: they are two lists of people, 
written on the two sides of the same roll and referring to the same area; P.Count 46 (a house- 
hold record of cavalrymen, on the recto) is in Demotic, while P.Count 47 (a household 
salt tax register, on the verso) is in Greek. 

^9 That some officials performed tasks in both fields is clearly shown, for example, by 
Ptolemaios' archive (mentioned above, n. 9): see the observations in P.Hib. 1, p. 194 and 
in P.Yale 1, pp. 94-95. 
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can be refined as follows: 


literary texts 


reused in offices documents 
of the northern toparchy produced in the northern toparchy 


"s 


cartonnage atelier 


But this is just a small piece of the puzzle: before reaching conclusions 
on all the other literary papyri from El Hibeh, we must apply the same 
method and see what we find. For instance, we should take into account 
the fact that: 


— written and unwritten versos might point to different paths followed 
by the literary texts; 

— the same or different types of texts on the back of literary papyri (and 
their contents) might point to one or more context(s) of reuse; 

— the relationship between the texts written on the back of the literary 
papyri and other documentary texts found in the El Hibeh carton- 
nages might be very important for placing the reuse of these papyri in 
a specific context and therefore, possibly, for determining whether 
they came from one and the same library. 


Addendum 


In her paper at the 28th International Congress of Papyrology, Maria 
Rosaria Falivene argued in favor of the possibility that the El Hibeh lit- 
erary texts originate from the book collection of a scholarly circle based 
in Oxyrhynchus. Her paper, which could not appear in the Congress Acts, 
will be published elsewhere as part of a larger project. 


ILIAD 7 ON A DOUBLE PARCHMENT LEAF: 
P.OXY. 11.1389 REVISED! 


Marcin Kotyl Warsaw University 


Abstract. — An updated edition of a fragment of Homer, /liad 7, written on 
a double parchment leaf from fourth-century Oxyrhynchus (P.Oxy. 11.1389). 
Besides the identification of a smaller scrap as a part of H 186-192 and 
H 221-227, it also includes some minor corrections and supplementary 
notes. 


The parchment revised here was first described by B.P. Grenfell and 
A.S. Hunt in P.Oxy. 11.1389 and recently edited by A. Miroficzuk.? A new 
edition is necessary, because the first editor left a smaller scrap unpub- 
lished, concluding that it “is placed under the same glass and belongs 
probably also to this codex."? The scrap, however, can be combined with 
the main body of the parchment and identified as a part of the same text, 
i.e. H 185-192 and H 221—227.^ Another point of interest is that, on both 
palaeographical and codicological grounds, the reading of H 195 following 
H 194 can be confirmed against the tradition supporting the omission of 
H 195-200 (see comm. ad loc.) 

Also, Miroficzuk's arithmetic regarding the number of lines per column 
is somewhat misleading. If one compares the text on opposite sides of the 
leaf and matches line with line, it becomes clear that the interval between 
equivalent points on successive columns is 34 lines. Since the two columns 
are written on either side of the same leaf, it is reasonable to assume that 


! I am grateful to Daniel J. Silve, Head of Special Collections of the Bridwell Library 
for permission to publish this parchment, and to Rebeca Howdeshell for providing me 
with a high-resolution image. Many thanks also to the anonymous readers and the editors 
of BASP for their criticism that has made the paper much better. 

? A. Miroficzuk, “A Fragment of Ilias VII in the Bridwell Library, Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas," Aegyptus 94 (2014) 3-11. 

3 Miroriczuk (n. 2) 5. 

^ Using image-processing software I have put the scrap in its original place as seen in 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

5 See more in M. Kotyl, “A New Homeric Papyrus: Iliad VII on a Codex Leaf,” 
ZPE 195 (2015) 2-3. 

6 See Mironczuk (n. 2) 4. 
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they had a common number of lines, i.e. approximately 34 lines per column, 
as is apparent from the surviving piece.’ 

It may be added that the approximate dimensions of the original leaf, 
which can be estimated as ca. W x H = 20 x 25 cm, point to Turner's 
Group V (W x H = 20/17 x 25/21 cm) of parchment codices.* Last but not 
least, a further, more detailed examination of the parchment? revealed a 
number of readings that slightly improve the edited text, as presented in 
the following. 


Homer, Iliad 7.182-195, 218—230, 250—255, 285—289 


P.Oxy.11.1389 16.5 x 5.1 cm! IV CE 
Bridwell Papyrus 5 Oxyrhynchus 


Col. 1 (flesh) 
H 182 ek 0 g[00pe 

Atavtoc knp[u$ 

.. seid e£vóé& nalcıv 
H 185 . ot Ó' ov Yıyvackovtsc | 
5 add’ ote 0T] vov tkave qepov ay [ 

oc uv eriypüyoc kvvend) BaAE Pardtpoc Arfac 

ror órécy £02 yelp o 8° ap &ußorev ayyt nalpactac 

yvO ðè KAnpov cpa ov ynOnce | 
H 190 tov HEY Tap 10d’ ov xapóótc Balde 

10 © piñoi: ntot KANpoc epóc, yaipa Öle 

Ov] pO emer 6okgo viknc£[pnev 

T ayet’ Oop àv syd noAelunie 
H 194 ] busic güxecdhe Aut 

iv[a 


7 This also implies some further observations (see comm. ad H 195 below), which I 
owe especially to the second anonymous reader of BASP. 

8 See E.G. Turner, The Typology of the Early Codex (Philadelphia 1977) 27. 

? Unfortunately I did not have the opportunity to see the original in person so I limited 
myself only to the corrections which seem to be convincing from the digital images, 
leaving aside issues that could be decided only by examining the original. 

10 Against 17.7 x 6 cm found in the ed. pr.; this was probably unconsciously copied 
from the website of the Papyri at Bridwell Library. The new measurements are courtesy 
of R. Arvid Nelsen, who placed a measuring tape on each piece and took a photo for me 
so that I could take the proper measurement on my own. 
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1 ex[ed.pr. 4 oied.pr. 5 ote ed. pr., qgp[ov ed. pr. 6 pó[Xe ed. pr. 7 Eulßarev 
ed. pr. 8 ov [ ed. pr. 9 tov ed. pr., ov xaynaldıc ed. pr. 10 xa[tpo ed. pr. 
11 OJvuoı- exci... vucrice[pev ed. pr. 12 ayet’ opp’ àv eyò ed. pr. 13 üpew ed. pr. 
14 v]g[evo]v [via ed. pr. 


Col. 2 (hair) 
H 218 ] xapımı 
caKo]c note rÓpyov 
H 220 T]oxioc Küng tÉUY OV 
ckoto]touov OY apıcroc YAnı évi orgia vatov 
5 e]moincey cakoc aióAov Entaßosılov 
tavpl@y Catpegewv ent ó* óy8oov Ti.a[ce 
npoc0]e crepvoro gépov TeAau@vl[ıoc 
H 225 ] Extopoc eyyvé- angudicac de [npoc]nóóo 
u£]v 97] cápa Eiceaı otóOgv otoc 
10 ] apictilele uecéact 
Ko]pavic[t] novronölporcıv 
H 230 Ayapéuvovt not]u[evt 


3 TuJxıoc ed. pr. 4 apic]toc ed. pr. 5 ] qióXov ed. pr. 6 Gaxpegogo]v ed. pr. 
7 | eépov ed. pr. 8 e]yyóc: ansincae óc tpocnv[sa] ed. pr. 9 ] capa ed. pr. 
10 alpıcrälele ed. pr. 
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Col. 3 (hair) 
H 250 xat [ 
dua pev [ 
Kat 61a. O[opnkoc 
QVTLC[ Pv 
5 éyxoc [ 
H 255 to [ 


1... Led. pr. 2 dfio] pelv ed. pr. 3 dig [ ed. pr. 


Col. iv (flesh) 


H 285 a]pilcco]uc 
] ôùtoc 
E]ktop 
4 ITE 
H 289 MEeptato|c Ecct 


1 apıctovlc ed. pr. 2 ovtoc ed. pr. 3 Ek]vop ed. pr. 4 te] ed. pr. 


Col. 1 

1 (H 182) 9['(?)]s[00pe: A triangular shape from the bottom part 
of delta is visible followed by a rounded trace which possibly belongs 
to the lower part of epsilon. An apostrophe may have appeared in the 


gap, as such marks do elsewhere in the parchment (cf. e.g. H 185 and 
H 188). 


3—4 The traces at the margin look quite deliberate and they may have 
something to do with editorial markings of some kind (a reference to 
scholia?). 


4 (H 185) ouv Lam really skeptical about the ed. pr.’s reading of the 
acute here. 


5-11 (H 186-192) The final part of these verses is read from the 
smaller scrap left unidentified by the original editor. 


5 (H 186) ote: The acute accent, written in lighter-colored ink, is over 
the omicron. 
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6 (H 187) oc: There are some traces of ink over the omicron, belonging 
perhaps to a breathing mark and accent (6c?). The dotted d1p1 in paıöt- 
poc looks like smudge only and the letter forms are not detectable. 


7 (H 188) Possibly xeip is followed by an apostrophe. The dotted ay 
in a yy1 looks like smudge only and the letter forms are not detectable. 


8 (H 189) dv: The acute is almost certain; it looks as though it was 
put between omega and nu. 


9 (H 190) Most likely no accent over the initial tov. Later, a mis- 
placed grave over nu instead of omicron (i.e. oV for £óv) is pretty clear. 
One can also detect a rounded trace over the first alpha in yapóów and 
it is a mystery to me — it looks a bit like a breve, so that is a possibility, 
even though there do not seem to be any quantity marks elsewhere in the 
fragment. The dotted sequence cßa in xandöıc Ba[Xe is a smudge only 
and the letter forms are not detectable. 


11 (H 192) Ov]p1mt: No trace of an upsilon as suggested in the ed. 
pr., nor, most likely, is there an accent over the iota in eneı or an acute 
over the eta (that in the ed. pr. is the extension of the left diagonal of chi 
from xyaípo in H 191) in vixncepev — instead, an acute is placed over 
epsilon. 


12 (H 193) ayet’ óop áv eye: The acute seems to be written over the 
gamma instead of the alpha (cf. &ov in H 190). Most likely no apostrophe 
following óọp; an improper acute instead of a grave over av and a double 
accent over the omega in eyo are visible.!! 


13 (H 194) opeic: A circumflex is clearly visible over the diphthong 
£1. 


14 (H 195) Only a single letter (nu) is read with certainty and it 
stands approximately in between the epsilon and sigma of güxecde in the 
line above (H 194), which are respectively the thirteenth and fourteenth 
letters of that line, and directly below the gamma of éyq in the line before 
that (H 193), which is the fourteenth letter of that line. The reading of 


!! Tf the document was used as a school exercise, the student may have put the acute 
first and then, realizing his mistake, added the grave next to it: cf. R. Cribiore, Gymnastics 
of the Mind: Greek Education in Hellenistic and Roman Egypt (Princeton 2001) 140-141; 
R. Cribiore, Writing, Teachers, and Students in Graeco-Roman Egypt (Atlanta 1996) 85: 
see also E.G. Turner, Greek Manuscripts of the Ancient World (Oxford 1971) 13. Con- 
ceivably one superfluous oblique stroke was a school mark of word division; cf. Cribiore, 
Gymnastics 134. 
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H 195 is compatible with that enumeration, and then nu would belong to 
iva as the thirteenth or fourteenth letter in the line (depending on whether 
the scribe wrote iota adscript in cy), at the start of the line or not). An 
alternative assumption, more in line with the scholia’s athetization of H 
195-199, is that the nu comes from nbyovto as the fourteenth letter in 
line H 200. The latter, however, would suggest 29 lines per column, which 
is contrary to 34 lines per column as firmly proved before and should be 
at last rejected. 


Col. 2 
3 (H 220) T]oxioc: The vertical stroke protruding below the line 
clearly points to upsilon. 


4-10 (H221-H 227) The initial part of these verses is read from the 
smaller scrap that was not identified by the first editor. 


8 (H 225) eyyuc: Possibly a misplaced grave over sigma instead of 
epsilon (cf. &ov in H 190). npocnvõa is perplexing; the final letters seems 
to be detectable, however. 


10 (H227) apıernlele: A triangular shape with a characteric hooked 
serif of alpha is visible. 


13 (H 230) roululevt: The two triangular shapes may belong to the 
upper part of the mu. 


Col. 3 
1 (H 250) xa: The traces of the lower part of a xot are discernible. 


2 (H 251) wa uev: Faint traces of all the letters are reasonably visible. 


3 (H 252) 0[copnkoc: A rounded trace is visible at the edge and it 
may belong to a theta. 


Col. 4 
1 (H 285) a]pi[cto]uc: One can see the lower parts of some letters 
which may indeed suit alpılctolvc. 


2 (H 286)] öüroc: There is a breathing mark above the omega and 
a circumflex above the upsilon. 


3 (H287) E]kcop: The remnants of two obliques from a kappa are 
visible. 


4 (H 288) ] te: Faint traces are recognizable. 


P.HERC. 1015/832: BOOK 15, 16, OR 19 OF 
PHILODEMUS' ON RHETORIC?! 


Graziano Ranocchia CNR-ILIESI 


Abstract. — 'The former identification of P.Herc. 1015/832 with Book 8 of 
Philodemus' On Rhetoric is untenable. The book number, which is possibly 
preserved in its subscriptio, is uncertain. Autopsy raises the possibility that 
the roll corresponds to Book 15, 16, or 19 of the same work. 


From the several books of Philodemus’ On Rhetoric (epi prytopi- 
Kfjc) surviving today in the Herculaneum collection only three have 
been previously identified with certainty in respect to the book number 
included in the subscriptio preserved in them. They are P.Herc. 1427? 
(A' = Book 1), P.Herc. 1672 (B' = Book 2), of which P.Herc. 1674 
represents another copy,’ and both P.Herc. 1423 and P.Herc. 1673/1007 


1 I should like to thank the two anonymous referees for their helpful comments and 
criticism. 

? This papyrus has been reedited, after Siegfried Sudhaus, by F. Longo Auricchio, 
“DiAodt Lov zepi Pntopıknig libros primum et secundum,” in F. Sbordone (ed.), Ricerche 
sui Papiri Ercolanesi 3 (Napoli 1977) 1—22. 

3 Both papyri have been reedited, after Siegfried Sudhaus, by Longo Auricchio (n. 2) 
23-288. For the relationship between them see, first of all, G. Cavallo, Libri, scritture, 
scribi a Ercolano (Napoli 1983) 63-64; Eund., “I rotoli di Ercolano come prodotti scritti. 
Quattro riflessioni," S&C 8 (1984) 5-30, esp. 18—20, and T. Dorandi, “Per una ricompo- 
sizione dello scritto di Filodemo sulla Retorica," ZPE 82 (1990) 59—87, esp. 66-67, who 
maintained, on palaeographical and bibliological grounds, that the latter is a provisional 
redaction of the former, which would represent the definitive version. This view has been 
questioned and substantially overcome by D.L. Blank, “Versionen oder Zwillinge: zu den 
Handschriften der ersten Bücher von Philodems' Rhetorik," in G.W. Most (ed.), Editing 
Texts, Texte edieren (Göttingen 1998) 123-140, esp. 127-137, who has also explained the 
correct interpretation to be given to the term bropvnpatikov which is legible in the sub- 
scriptio of P.Herc. 1674. According to him, this should be intended, not as referring to the 
provisional redaction of a book or a work, but as a genre designation (““Gattungsbezeich- 
nung") indicating a piece of writing based on an undetailed exposition of the master's 
lectures. It is known, in fact, that several subjects and polemics tackled by Philodemus in 
his On Rhetoric and even its original inspiration were founded on the reworking of the 
Athenian lectures of his master Zeno of Sidon. For the similar case of P.Herc. 1426 and 
P.Herc. 1506, see below, p. 168 and note 8. Recently G. Del Mastro, Titoli e annotazioni 
bibliologiche nei papiri greci di Ercolano (Napoli 2014) 365-367 has claimed to have 
read an uncertain B also in the subscriptio of P.Herc. 1674: “[p]oco piü in basso rispetto 
alla diagonale destra dell’alpha del termine broptvnpatikov, si vedono delle tracce di una 
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(A' = Book 4),* two copies of the same book of which the former only 
includes the first part of the text (t@v sic 000 tò npótepov).? More recently, 
I questioned the identification of P.Herc. 1004 with Book 7° and, besides, 
I was able to read a I’ = Book 3 in the subscriptio of P.Herc. 1506,’ of 
which PHerc. 1426 is another copy,® and a K = Book 20 in the subscriptio 


lettera. Dovrebbe trattarsi del numerale beta (anche perché nel PHerc. 1672 questo numero 
si legge)." However, from my personal inspection of the papyrus and the corresponding 
multispectral image (which are both hardly legible) I could not read anything at this point. 

^ Both papyri were edited by S. Sudhaus, Philodemi volumina rhetorica 1 (Lipsiae 1892) 
147—161 and 162—225, respectively. 

> See G. Del Mastro, *Méya ffAtov. Galeno e la lunghezza dei libri (epi dAuriog 
28 Boudon-Millot-Jouanna)," in D. Manetti (ed.), Studi sul De indolentia di Galeno 
(Firenze 2012) 33-61, esp. 50; M. Fimiani, “I papiri del IV libro della Retorica di Filo- 
demo: segni, correzioni e caratteristiche bibliologiche (PHerc. 1423, 1673/1007 e relative 
scorze)," CErc 42 (2012) 121-188, esp. 122; G. Ranocchia, *Nuove acquisizioni sulla 
struttura del Ilepi pntopixñc di Filodemo," ZPE (forthcoming). 

6 See Ranocchia (n. 5); Eund., *PHerc. 1004 ([Filodemo], [Sulla retorica], Libro 
incerto). Condizione fisica, descrizione bibliologica e storia degli studi," in T. Derda et al. 
(eds.), Proceedings of the 27th International Congress of Papyrology (Warsaw, 29 July — 
3 August 2013) (Warsaw 2016) 1.413—431, esp. 422-424, and also Eund., “Diogene di 
Babilonia e Aristone nel PHerc. 1004 ([Filodemo], [Sulla retorica], Libro incerto). Parte 
Prima," LexPhil 4 (2016) 95-129, http://lexicon.cnr.it/index.php/LP/article/view/477, 
esp. 115-121. 

7 See Ranocchia (n. 5). The numeral is partially legible under the third line of the sub- 
scriptio in correspondence with the n (lost in the papyrus, yet attested by both the Oxonian 
and the Neapolitan apographs) of ünouvnuarıköv and above the total number of the stichoi 
between the first two XX indicating the first two thousands. I read the lower part of an 
upright ending below with a long, slightly curved, apex slanting to the left downward. 
Besides T, P, Y, and T are also possible, but they must be excluded for obvious reasons. 
The numeral has recently been misread by Del Mastro (n. 3) 335 as “un tratto che doveva 
avere la funzione di sottolineare lo stacco tra il titolo (con il numerale purtroppo in lacuna) 
e l'informazione accessoria o di inquadrare il numerale stesso." Nothing more of its upper 
part is legible — as instead Del Mastro (ibid.) contends — for the simple fact that it was lost 
in the horizontal lacuna which goes through the subscriptio from side to side. 

® For the different hypotheses on the relationship between these two copies, see 
D. Comparetti, “La Bibliothéque de Philodéme," in Mélanges Chatelain (Paris 1910) 118— 
129, esp. 123-124; R. Philippson, “Philodemos,” in Paulys Realencyklopádie der clas- 
sischen Altertumswissenschaft 19.2 (Stuttgart and München 1938) 2444-2482, esp. 2453- 
2454; F. Longo Auricchio, “Per una nuova edizione del secondo libro della “Retorica” di 
Filodemo," Rendiconti dell'Accademia di Archeologia Lettere e Belle Arti di Napoli n.s. 45 
(1970) 128; Cavallo (n. 3, 1983) 63-64; Eund. (n. 3, 1984) 18—20. All of these have been 
superseded by important arguments by Blank (n. 3) 127-137, who has also explained the 
correct interpretation to be given to the term bropvnpatikóv which is legible in the sub- 
scriptio of P.Herc. 1506. For the similar case of P.Herc. 1672 and P.Herc. 1674, see above, 
p. 167 and note 3. Recently Del Mastro (n. 3) 291—292, has claimed to have read an uncertain 
T also in the subscriptio of P.Herc. 1426: “in linea con il primo rho del termine pytopt- 
kc si vede (prevalentemente nell'immagine multispettrale), nella linea seguente, la barra 
che doveva coprire il numerale e il tratto superiore del gamma." However, from my per- 
sonal inspection of the papyrus the “barra” turns out to coincide with an accidental erasure 
of the papyrus showing underlying carbonised fibres and the "tratto superiore del gamma" 
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of P.Herc. 1669, showing that Philodemus' On Rhetoric comprised at 
least, or precisely, 20 books.? 

Let us now come to the case of P.Herc. 1015/832. This roll, of which 
P.Herc. 1015 represents the upper part and PHerc. 832 the lower part,!° 
transmits a book of On Rhetoric the final section of which (cols. XLVIIIa/ 
col. 36-col. LVIII) has recently been edited by David L. Blank.!! This 
scholar does not comment on the surviving traces of the numeral possibly 
preserved in its subscriptio. He just refers to a former reading by Francesca 
Longo Auricchio, printing it in his draft edition as certain. Longo Auricchio, 
more than ten years before,'? had claimed to have read in the subscriptio 
of this volume, preserved in the final unrolled portion of PHerc. 1015,'* 
*the name of the author, the title of the work and below this, in centered 
position, the upper part, but certain, of an H = 8." Also Gianluca Del 
Mastro, in his recent study of titles in Herculaneum papyri, restricts him- 
self to affirming that “Francesca Longo Auricchio has read for the first 
time the numeral H under the title of the work” without entering into the 
question.'© Unfortunately, neither scholar describes in detail the surviving 
traces of the letter and, hence, we are not allowed to understand on what 
palaeographical grounds this inference is based, namely which specific 
portions of the numeral are preserved whose combination allows us to 
speak, beyond a shadow of a doubt, of a certain H, as Longo Auricchio 


is not legible at all. Moreover, below the two supposed traces as far as the stichometric 
notation underneath there is clearly blank space. 

? See G. Ranocchia, *Philodemus' On Rhetoric was in Twenty Books," JHS 138 (2018) 
202—208, and also Eund (n. 5). 

10 The original roll was broken into two different cylinders already in 1782. See Papiri / 
Inventario / Papiri / ed oggetti diversi, Archivio Storico del Museo Archeologico Nazionale 
di Napoli, Serie Inventari Antichi No. 43, sub P.Herc. 1015 and sub P.Herc. 832. The papyri 
were unrolled separately (P.Herc. 1015 between 1803 and 1804 and P.Herc. 832 between 
1807 and 1808). 

!! See D.L. Blank, “Aristotle’s ‘Academic Course on Rhetoric’ and the End of Philo- 
demus, On Rhetoric VIIL" CErc 37 (2007) 5-47. 

12 Cf. Blank (n. 11) 44, col. LVIIL, subscriptio, text: ®[IAJOAH[MJOY | TIEPI 
PHTOPIKHC | H; apparatus: 1 legit LongoNF. Not a word is expended on the matter in 
either the introduction or the commentary. 

13 See F. Longo Auricchio, “New Elements for the Reconstruction of Philodemus’ 
Rhetoric," in B. Kramer et al. (eds.), Akten des 21. Internationalen Papyrologenkongresses 
(Berlin 13-19 August 1995) (Stuttgart 1997) 2.631—635 = “Nuovi elementi per la ricostru- 
zione della Retorica di Filodemo," CErc 26 (1996) 169—171, esp. 171—172 (hereafter I 
shall only refer to the latter). 

14 The subscriptio is preserved in cornice 20, pezzo 1. The numeral is legible only in 
the papyrus. Neither the Oxonian nor the Neapolitan apograph records it. 

15 See Longo Auricchio (n. 13, 1996) 171. 

16 See Del Mastro (n. 3) 201. 
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contends. Especially, as also may be inferred from the multispectral image 
reproduced below (Fig. 1), it would not seem that there is sufficient room 
in the surviving portion of the papyrus under the title of the work for any 
numeral. In principle, provided that it was included in the subscriptio, 
this should be sought inside the long horizontal gap (between 4 and 
7 lines in height) which, as is known, cuts across this roll from beginning 
to end and separates its upper part (P.Herc. 1015) from its lower one 
(P.Herc. 832). In effect, the title of the work is 0.8 cm vertically distant 
from the name of the author, and another 0.8 cm below it the long gap 
in question exactly begins. 

If Longo Auricchio alludes to those two minuscule traces of ink lying 
on the same horizontal axis 0.2 cm distant from one another and 0.5 cm 
below the title of the work between the p and the n of nepıpntopınc, 
it is not completely certain that they belong to the numeral indicating the 
book number because of the small vertical distance (three millimetres 
less than the reciprocal distance between the first two lines of the sub- 
scriptio) of these traces from the title of the work. Even admitting that 
they do so belong, these traces do not authorise us to speak by any means 
of a certain letter, even less so of an H. Based on my personal inspection 
of the papyrus, I see a small hook with the curve facing above on the left. 
This continues to the right with an incipient vertical stroke which probably 
went on downwards into the major horizontal gap mentioned above. On 
the right, after a 2 mm wide lacuna and 0.5 mm lower down, the remains 
of an arch which is arranged horizontally with the curve facing above 
are still visible in the multispectral image (Fig. 1) and, even better, in the 
original manuscript by inclining the “tavoletta” downward to the left under 
the microscope. There are no connecting strokes between the two traces. 
Palaeographically speaking, if they belong to one letter, combining them 
can only give us K. The trace on the left would be the top of its upright 
and that on the right would be a portion of its upper diagonal. As far as 
H is concerned, only if it were followed by a ligature (as e.g. at the end of 
col. LVII 16 Blank: npocnkoöl[c]nc) would these traces theoretically be 
compatible with it. But obviously this cannot be the case with a numeral. 
If, instead, the two traces belong to two different letters, then we are dealing 
with a compound numeral, all the more if one considers that, differently 
from what is claimed by Longo Auricchio,'® the two traces in question are 
not centered with respect to the title of the work, but appear to be placed 


17 See above p. 169 and note 10. 
18 Longo Auricchio (n. 13, 1996) 171. 
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one and a half letters on the left of its central axis, which is represented 
by the «. In this case, the hooked stroke on the left would represent the 
upper part of an I and the arch on the right would be the upper portion 
of a round letter such as E, G or O. The resulting possibilities would be 
IE, IG or IO corresponding to, respectively, Book 15, Book 16, and 
Book 19 of the work. 

Since, as I show elsewhere, P.Herc. 1669 represents Book 20 of On 
Rhetoric? and hands down a text which is undoubdtedly different from 
that preserved in P.Herc. 1015/832, the latter cannot also contain Book 20. 
Hence, K is not possible, unless we assume that it was followed by another 
letter belonging, again, to a compound numeral like KA, KB, KT, etc., of 
which only the first element survives. However, as Tiziano Dorandi has 
shown, the content of P.Herc. 1669, which resumes in grand style and with 
richness of arguments the comparison between rhetoric and philosophy 
(cóvykpicic THC Brxopiktic Kai qU.ocogíac), the dominant subject of 
the entire work, makes us believe that this was possibly the concluding 
book of the whole treatise. The ending section of the papyrus, where the 
superiority of philosophy over rhetoric is solemnly reaffirmed and the 
main thesis of the work seems to be encompassed in one concise mes- 
sage, appears to take us in that direction.?? So, the only hypothesis which 
remains is that the surviving traces belong to a compound numeral like IE, 
IG, or IO. If this is true, P.Herc. 1015/832 represents either Book 15 or 
Book 16 or else Book 19 of the work, all possibilities which are perfectly 
compatible with the fact that Philodemus' On Rhetoric was in twenty books 
and with the large number of papyri ascribed on various grounds to it. 
In fact, it is well known that the papyri which are certainly, probably or 
else possibly attributable to Philodemus' On Rhetoric (fifty-eight according 
to Tiziano Dorandi?!) are the most numerous in the Herculaneum collection. 
In any case, the conditions of the papyrus as well as the position and the 
shape of the surviving traces of the numeral (if any) do not allow us to say 
the last word on the matter and, for that reason, a good deal of caution is 
required in this case. 


1? See above pp. 168—169 and note 9. 
20 See Dorandi (n. 3) 73. 
?! Cf. Dorandi (n. 3) 64. 
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Fig. 1: P.Herc. 1015/832, cornice 20, pezzo 1, multispectral image: 
subscriptio (top) and detail of the possible numeral (bottom).?? 


?? By permission of the Ministero per i Beni e le Attività Culturali (Steven W. Booras, 
© Biblioteca Nazionale “Vittorio Emanuele III,” Napoli and Brigham Young University, 
Provo, UT, USA). Duplication by any means is forbidden. 


AN UPDATED CORRECTION LIST 
FOR CHESTER BEATTY BP II + P.MICH. INV. 6238 
(GREGORY-ALAND PAPYRUS 46 [9 ^6] 


Jacob W. Peterson University of Edinburgh 


Abstract. — This study offers an update to previous works on the scribal 
corrections in Papyrus 46 (3^9) of the Pauline Epistles. These prior studies 
are introduced and used for comparison throughout. Using the latest digital 
images, I identify thirteen new corrections, show that four previously iden- 
tified corrections are doubtful, and provide clarification for seven difficult 
to interpret correction events. An updated total is provided as well as the 
distribution of corrections by each hand and book. 


Chester Beatty BP II + P.Mich. Inv. 6238, more commonly known as 
36. is one of the earliest and most complete copies of the Pauline Epis- 
tles surviving from antiquity.! This status has resulted in a steady stream 
of editions, monographs, and articles dedicated to various aspects of the 
manuscript and its text since its discovery in the early 1930s.” From the 
four corrections included in Kenyon's first edition to the 195 recorded most 
recently by Ebojo, the manuscript's corrections continue to be a fruitful 
area for research.? 

It was in the process of producing new transcriptions of the manuscript 
using the latest digital images and viewing the manuscript in person on a 
number of occasions that several new corrections were discovered along 
with evidence that clarified difficult portions of the text and cast doubt 
on previously recorded corrections.* As with any work on manuscripts as 


! Despite occasional attempts at early-dating the manuscript, the assignment to the “first 
half of the third century" by Kenyon in the editio princeps continues to be generally sup- 
ported; cf. F.G. Kenyon, Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri, III: Pauline Epistles and Revelation 
(London 1934) ix. For the most recent paleographical analysis of the manuscript, and refu- 
tations of an early dating, see P. Orsini and W. Clarysse, “Early New Testament Manu- 
scripts and Their Dates: A Critique of Theological Palaeography," Ephemerides Theologicae 
Lovanienses 88 (2012) 470, who propose AD 200-225. 

? On the discovery and purchase of the papyrus, see B. Nongbri, *The Acquisition 
of the University of Michigan's Portion of the Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri and a New 
Suggested Provenance," APF 60 (2014) 99-103. 

3 See discussion in “History of Research on Corrections in 9^9" below. 

* The images were produced by the Center for the Study of New Testament Manuscripts 
(CSNTM) and are available at csntm.org. I must thank Dr. Jill Unkel of the Chester Beatty 


Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists 56 (2019) 173-195. 
© American Society of Papyrologists/Peeters. doi: 10.2143/BASP.56.0.3286655 
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much studied as 9^9, fresh analyses cannot help but to lean heavily on the 
work of previous scholars. Yet, as technological advances are made, espe- 
cially with digital imaging, and the benefits of time and learning from 
others come to fruition, some of these past studies require updating. The 
aim of this article is to introduce my findings and, in doing so, to provide 
an updated account of the corrective activity in 996. 

This study is composed of five sections and begins with a brief history 
of research on the corrections in 3^9. The second through fourth sections 
form the largest components and present the three types of findings that 
came about through producing new transcriptions. The final section pro- 
vides an updated account and discussion of the corrective activity in the 
manuscript. A complete list of the corrections is appended to the article. 


History of Research on Corrections in 9^6 


A complete history of research on P* would occupy more than an article 
on its own, so the following discussion focuses only on previous records 
of the corrections in the manuscript. The initial edition of 36 by Kenyon 
published ten leaves of the manuscript held by the Chester Beatty Library. 
In the introduction to this edition, Kenyon did not discuss corrections at 
all. His only comments on the hands at work in the manuscript were to 
note that the stichoi were added by a third-century cursive hand and the 
page numbers were from a different hand that likely also inserted the read- 
ing marks into the text.? Looking to the transcriptions, one finds only four 
corrections listed.® 

Sanders’ subsequent edition published thirty additional leaves of 9“ 
held in the University of Michigan’s collection along with the ten leaves 
from the Chester Beatty Library. Sanders records fifty-six corrections in 
these forty leaves. Importantly, he differentiates between three hands in his 
transcriptions, using the designations “man 1,” “man 2,” and “man 3.” 
In his introduction, he remarks, *The page numbers were made with a 
different pen. They are larger and coarser, but are probably contemporary. 
So are the infrequent corrections between the lines written in a smaller, 
more cursive hand.”’ Additionally, the reading marks in the manuscript 


Library for arranging a follow-up visit to the library in October 2016 to confirm some find- 
ings in person. 

> Kenyon (n. 1) viii, ix. 

6 Rom. 9:25; Col 1:7, 20, 28; of these, only Rom. 9:25 is listed in the apparatus. 

7 H.A. Sanders, A Third-Century Papyrus Codex of the Epistles of Paul (Ann Arbor 1935) 
15. 
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are attributed to a generic “later hand" and the stichoi are said to be in 
a contemporary third-century cursive hand.° From these remarks, Royse 
supposes that Sanders’ “‘man 2’ refers to the contemporary writing in a 
‘larger and coarser’ script, while his ‘man 3’ refers to the ‘smaller, more 
cursive hand.' "? 

All eighty-six leaves of P* were finally published together in Kenyon's 
"Supplement" volumes. A total of 150 corrections are recorded in his 
transcriptions. Since Sanders had previously noted three hands, it is quite 
mysterious that Kenyon only distinguishes between two, the original scribe 
and a corrector whose corrections were said to be “too small to assist the 
dating." ? In the apparatus, this corrector is referred to as “man 2." 

Zuntz's study on the corpus Paulinum was not concerned with making 
a complete account of the corrections in the papyrus. Nonetheless, he did 
agree with Sanders on there being three hands at work and he provided 
perhaps the first true descriptions of them.!! He identifies the original 
scribe as a self-corrector who fixed, often in scribendo, many of his care- 
less mistakes. The second corrector is marked by the use of “a broad pen 
and very black ink" and is identified as the ex officio who also added 
the page numbers, stichoi, and some punctuation. Again with Sanders, 
Zuntz's third corrector is marked by the use of a cursive hand, dated to the 
late third century, and is therefore identified as a later user of the manu- 
script. In a footnote, Zuntz also makes mention of a fourth hand that used 
pale ink, to whom he ascribes some reading marks and a single correction 
at 1 Cor. 16:7." 

The Neue Testament auf Papyrus (NTP) volumes record 177 corrections 
in total across the two volumes. In the first volume on Paul, covering 
Romans and 1-2 Corinthians, a first and a later (spdtere) hand are dis- 
cussed in the description of the manuscript, although the apparatus notes 
a cursive hand making corrections in two places.'^ The second volume, 


8 Sanders (n. 7) 15, 17. 

? J.R. Royse, Scribal Habits in Early Greek New Testament Papyri (Leiden 2008) 212. 

10 EG, Kenyon, Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri, III, Supplement: Pauline Epistles, Text 
(London 1936) xv. On this same page, Kenyon also mentions the hand that added the stichoi 
in a way that seems distinct from both the original scribe and the second hand. It is unclear 
what he has intended the relationship of this hand to be to the others, but it matters for the 
present discussion only that he counts the original scribe and the second hand as correctors. 

!! G., Zuntz, The Text of the Epistles: A Disquisition upon the Corpus Paulinum (London 
1953) 252-262. 

12 Zuntz (n. 11) 253. 

13 Zuntz (n. 11) 253, n. 3. 

14 K, Junack et al., Das Neue Testament auf Papyrus II: Die Paulinischen Briefe, 
Teil 1: Róm, 1 Kor, 2 Kor (Berlin 1989) xliii. The two ascriptions to a cursive hand were 
noted by Royse (n. 9) 216. 
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covering the rest of the Pauline corpus, distinguishes between four hands, 
making the same distinctions outlined by Zuntz.'? Royse follows the model 
of four different hands in his monograph, but increased the count to 
183 corrections.'® 

Most recently, Ebojo has identified five hands, designated M!-MP, who 
were responsible for 195 corrections." In his scheme, the first and second 
hands are contemporaries, with M! being the original scribe and M? thought 
to be the “authoritative corrector." The third through fifth hands (M?-M?) 
are all later users of the manuscript. Corrections that were "extremely 
difficult" to identify which hand was responsible were marked with an 
^ED." The descriptions for hands M! to M* align with what has prevailed 
since Zuntz, so only his new MP, to whom five corrections and some read- 
ing marks are attributed, needs a brief comment. The hand is stated to be 
“distinguishable through the thick-nib pen and heavy black ink” and the 
scribe is described as “a ‘professional’ of sort, as he can write in upright 
and cursive styles, and his corrections make sense and go beyond more 
than just orthographic concerns." !8 The description of the hand is very 
similar to that of M2, but there are noticeable differences in the heaviness 
of the black ink and angularity of the upright corrections that permit the 
addition of the fifth hand.!? Additionally, and perhaps more convincing, is 
the manner of correction as a distinguishing factor between these hands. 


15 K, Wachtel and K. Witte, Das Neue Testament auf Papyrus II: Die Paulinischen 
Briefe, Teil 2: Gal, Eph, Phil, Kol, 1 u. 2 Thess, 1 u. 2 Tim, Tit, Phlm, Hebr (Berlin 1994) 
li. 

16 Royse (n. 9) 211-224. Royse's 1981 dissertation of the same title, upon which the 
monograph is based, followed the same model of original scribe plus three correctors. 
Concerning corrections then, the differences between the dissertation and monograph 
relate to hand designations of particular corrections and identification of new or rejection of 
previously identified corrections; cf. Royse (n. 9) 214, n. 91. These changes are chronicled 
in the monograph. 

17 E.B. Ebojo, A Scribe and His Manuscript: an Investigation into the Scribal Habits 
of Papyrus 46 (P. Chester Beatty II—P. Mich. Inv. 6238) (unpublished doctoral dissertation; 
Birmingham 2014) 292, 301-319, 619-655. Unfortunately, there are several errors that result 
in a printed count of 193 corrections. The errors are: (1) Hebrews is recorded as having 
88 corrections when 89 are attested. The correction ¢/avtov in Heb. 11:23 is recorded in his 
transcriptions but is not listed in Appendix N1; (2) 1 Corinthians is recorded as having 
38 corrections when 40 are attested in his thesis. I believe there is an accidental counting 
mistake and, most likely, the two-stage correction at 1 Cor. 6:14 (M!, then M?) is counted 
only once since it occupies a single cell in Appendix N1; (3) Philippians is recorded as 
having 8 corrections when 7 are attested. Any remaining comparisons to Ebojo's work are 
based on a count of 195 corrections. 

18 Bbojo (n. 17) 302. 

1? Ebojo (n. 17) 638-655, entitled “Appendix N-2: Visual Gallery of Corrections in 
3^9 per Correctors,” is a useful tool for quickly comparing the work of the hands. 
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The M? corrections never involve formal deletion of the initial readings; 
rather, as with most of the M? and M* corrections, the M? corrections are 
“mostly suggestive corrections, not imposing the readings they indicated. "?? 
Conversely, the M? corrections involve expunging dots and slashes, which 
Ebojo described as prescriptive and indicative of that corrector's “impos- 
ing authority.” ?! 

All of the above-mentioned sources, plus the online transcription pro- 
vided at the New Testament Virtual Manuscript Room (NT.VMR), have 
been consulted systematically.” Three other studies not systematically 
included here but which have been incorporated into the data sets of the 
others are those by Kim, who found at least sixteen hands at work, Jaroš, 
and Comfort and Barrett.” As the later discussion will show, the history 
of studies on the corrections is not marked merely by the incremental 
addition of new corrections, but also by the rejection of previously pro- 
posed corrections. 


New Corrections 


This section is the first of three that discuss the various types of find- 
ings included in this study.?^ These are: (1) newly identified corrections, 
(2) previously identified corrections that should be rejected, and (3) clari- 
fications of difficult corrections. For each section, the corrections are listed 
in the order of 9^6 rather than standard canonical order; thus, Hebrews 
follows Romans and Ephesians precedes Galatians. 

As a general rule, a finding is considered new if it has not been previ- 
ously published. Thus, the NT. VMR has recorded a few corrections that 
have been confirmed or modified but that are included here as a new 
correction. In one instance (Heb. 12:8), a correction recorded by Kim but 
rejected by everyone else has been listed among the new corrections. 


20 Ebojo (n. 17) 307. 

?! Ebojo (n. 17) 308. 

22 The NT.VMR is accessible at ntvmr.uni-muenster.de/manuscript-workspace. 

® YK. Kim, “Palaeographical Dating of P* to the Later First Century," Biblica 69 
(1988) 248-257; K. Jaroš, Die ältesten griechischen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments: 
Bearbeitete Edition und Übersetzung (Cologne 2014); P.W. Comfort and D.P. Barrett, The 
Text of the Earliest New Testament Greek Manuscripts: A Corrected, Enlarged Edition of 
The Complete Text of the Earliest New Testament Manuscripts (Wheaton 2001) and, earlier, 
The Complete Text of the Earliest New Testament Manuscripts (Grand Rapids 1999). 

24 To avoid copious citations in this section and the following two, a work is only cited 
when it is quoted directly. Otherwise, the works noted in n. 7-17 are those being refer- 
enced; navigation within these individual works should be straightforward. 
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In this section and the one offering clarifications, each entry begins with 
the original reading of 9^9, indicated by an asterisk (*), followed by the 
correction, indicated by a superscript “c” and the hand designation if it 
could be determined. Ebojo's scheme, discussed above, was adopted for 
the hand identifications.? 


Romans 


11:29 agetapueAn[.] 94° | opetapedrnta PC MD Royse, Ebojo, 


NT.VMR, NTP, Sanders, and Kenyon do not recognize this correction. 
A sloping stroke running up through the horizontal bar of the t and into 
the a is visible as is a sloped lower leg between the horizontal bar of the 
t and the loop of the a. It appears that the scribe initially began a currently 
unidentifiable letter before writing ta over it. Given what is present, m, n, 
and « are possibilities. 

16:9 cvoxvo P* | crayvv 9^6 MD Royse, Ebojo, NT. VMR, NTP, 
Sanders, and Kenyon do not recognize this correction. The top part of 
what appears to be an v is clear, while the beginning of the down stroke 
is faint but noticeable between the vertical strokes of the v and below its 
diagonal. It is likely that the scribe began writing an v before catching the 
mistake and overwriting a v. 


Hebrews 


11:5 £voy, P* | evox 9^9 ED Previous editions do not list this 
correction. An o is clear and appears to be the underlying letter, such 
that the correction is @ — o. Although the reverse direction is possible, 
the decisive factors for this author in understanding œ — o are character 
spacing and the form of the o. If o is the original character, it is shifted 
slightly right of center between the v and x, which goes against the gene- 
rally regular kerning of the scribe. Additionally, if o were original and 
the kerning regular then we should expect the added half character for 
the œ to crowd the available space, which it does not. Finally, the stroke 
connecting the second and third verticals of the œ that completes the o 
does not conform to the normal character shape, which either connects 


25 Assigning hands to correctors is notoriously difficult since the data for any given 
hand is limited and decisions often rests on the most minute of paleographical differences. 
Ebojo's designations have been adopted, in part because his distinctions appear justified, 
but also because his study made use of the latest digital images, which contributes to a 
better ability to make differentiations in important factors such as ink color. On this and 
other methodological difficulties with corrector assignments, see Ebojo (n. 17) 299-301. 
The single deviation from his hand assignments was Heb. 7:25, which was reassigned to the 
third hand in agreement with Royse; see the correction at 1 Cor. 14:10 for comparison. 
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the loop smoothly or overlaps in the upper-left portion of the character. 
The small amount of ink involved in making this correction prevents 
making a hand identification. 

11:19 exojuca[.]tvo 9^9 | exonıcaro 96 (ED Royse, Ebojo, and 
Kenyon do not recognize this correction. NTP states, “Zwischen a und t 
in ekonıcoto ist Platz für einen Buchstaben, wohl wegen einer Unregel- 
mäßigkeit in der Oberfläche des Papyrus."?6 This seems an unlikely expla- 
nation since the papyrus lacks clear signs of irregularity and no other sur- 
rounding characters were affected. As with the previous discussion, the 
scribe's spacing is too regular to posit that a blank space was left between 
the a and t. Moreover, the ink that remains appears to be the same color 
and thickness of the original scribe's hand. The problem this presents 
is that the papyrus lacks deletion marks and there are no clear signs of 
scraping. The only potential comparison is with the erasure of the over- 
line in Phil. 1:23, although that example is less complete." The lack of 
clear examples of almost total erasure prohibits certainty about a letter 
having been erased, but the surviving traces of ink tilt probability in its 
favor. The NT. VMR accordingly has exopicavto, though the v identifi- 
cation fails to account for the ink in the lower right part of the space. A v 
is more likely and is at least morphologically probable (this form also 
occurs in Heb. 11:39), though again the evidence prohibits a firm conclu- 
sion. Accordingly, representing the original reading as £kojuco[.]vo has 
been preferred. 

12:8a sı om. Y!” | gv 9*6 (M2 Royse, Ebojo, NT. VMR, NTP, and 
Kenyon do not list this as a correction. Interestingly, Kim records the 
correction in his table outlining all of his various hands and attributes the 
correction to the eleventh hand. Royse rejects the correction saying these 
“seem to be simply some compressed letters at the end of a line."?? Against 
Royse, this appears to be a correction that is by M2. Compared with the n 
correction in the following line, it features the same ink color, nib shape, 
and overall letter shape, noting in particular the width and flatness of the 
vertical strokes. Additionally, the letter shapes are dissimilar to the original 
scribe's £1 formation visible throughout the papyrus, noting particularly the 
lack of curvature in the ¢ and flourishes on the 1. 


26 Wachtel (n. 15) 332. 

27 The attempted erasure at 2 Cor. 12:19 is entirely dissimilar in its ineffectiveness at 
removing the letters. 

238 Royse (n. 9) 217. 
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] Corinthians 


2:15 avaxpivetar P!” | avarpıvaı ta Y (MD Royse, Ebojo, NT. 
VMR, NTP, Sanders, and Kenyon do not note this. It is almost certainly 
an in scribendo correction where the scribe accidentally wrote avaxpise- 
xat, under the influence of its occurrences in 2:14 and again later in 2:15. 
Then catching the mistake, the scribe squeezed the 1 in between the ¢ and 
Tt. Other instances of the &w formation in 9^6 are dissimilar, thereby indi- 
cating the 1 is not original. It is most plausible that the scribe finished 
writing a vaxpiezat, looked back at the exemplar, realized the mistake, 
squeezed the 1 in, and then turned the final 1 into the r of the following 
navta. 

7:38 «piccov 39 | piccov 9^9 MD Royse, Ebojo, NTP, and Kenyon 
do not record this correction. The NT. VMR reads «piccav corrected to 
Kpıccov, which is incorrect since the papyrus lacks any indication of the 
upper stroke of an a and the loop of the o is too large to have originally 
been the belly of an a. It is difficult to determine, but an original œ is 
more likely. It appears that the left and middle vertical strokes of the œ 
were connected and rounded in the o while the right vertical was conver- 
ted into the initial stroke of the v. The difficult aspect of this identifi- 
cation is the point where the final curve of the suspected o turns into the 
right vertical. The joint is hardly smooth and might suggest an original 
letter other than o. However, despite general success in creating a fluid 
curve, the scribe does struggle with it several times. For comparanda, 
see óoxo in line 10 and ocrep in line 21 of the same page (fol. 47), 
the second o in rpwtotoKov in Heb. 12:23 (fol. 36, 1. 5), Kocu® in 
2 Cor. 2:12 (fol. 61], 1. 18), and the first o in npocono in 2 Cor. 4:6 
(fol. 64], 1. 9). 

8:10 ew.]n 949 | evo 946 (MD Royse, Ebojo, NTP, and Kenyon do 
not list this correction. The NT. VMR notes that “ô sieht gestrichen aus.” 
However, this seems improbable since the typical means of deletion was 
an overwritten dot or a single horizontal or diagonal slash. The original 
letter must have featured the visible crossing strokes, and traces of its tail 
can still be seen below the right portion of the ò and running into the n. 
The most likely candidates are a (see especially the example ten letters 
earlier) and x, though the lack of firm evidence prevents drawing a 
conclusion. 

9:22 acdelvecıv acdevnc 9^9* | acOgvouciv acdevnc PC M3 | 
acOeveciv acdevnc 9464 ED Royse, Ebojo, NT. VMR, NTP, and Kenyon 
fail to mention anything here. This potential correction is considerably 
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more intriguing than others, which also means that conclusive resolution 
as to what has actually occurred is difficult to obtain. On 49], in between 
lines four and five, are traces of an interlinear addition that appears to 
have been subsequently erased. It is visible in Kenyon's facsimile edition, 
but does not particularly stand out as anything more than defective papyrus 
or perhaps ink transfer from elsewhere. A close inspection of the images, 
supported by seeing the papyrus in person, allows for tentatively identifying 
a v followed by acdevnc as the final part of the inserted text. A transcrip- 
tion of this section would be: ..... v ace . nc. Prior to the first v there 
are various ink marks, likely enough for it to have contained the variant 
acdevovcıv to replace the text's acOevectv. It should be noted that two 
of the dots in this area are the trema above the t in iva and should not be 
confused as part of the interlinear text. Additionally, the letter identified 
as 1| near the end may appear to resemble a x. However, part of the cros- 
sbar of the n has broken off and that fragment now hangs down making 
the n look like a x. 

While understanding the correction as reading ac0gvovciv is specula- 
tive, the visible v does eliminate support for the other possible variant in 
this text involving the addition of wc that is found in a not insignificant 
group of manuscripts (X? C D F GK L P ¥ 33. 81. 104. 365. 630. 1175. 
1241. 1505. 1881. 2464 W). However, this presents its own problem due 
to the fact that the correction then appears to support acOevovctv acOgvnc, 
lacking the œc conjunction, which does not find support in other Greek 
New Testament manuscripts.” The reading does find support in Athanasius 
of Alexandria's text of 1 Corinthians, however.?? Alternatively, the reading 
could represent something of a transitional, or butchered, D-text reading 
since the double variant reading of ac0gvovciv oc acbevnc is supported 
by only DFG and 044. 


? Checks for singularity have been performed against the *Center for New Testament 
Textual Studies NT Critical Apparatus (Revised Edition)," version 1.3 (2014) in Accor- 
dance Bible Software and the NTP apparatus. 

30 G.J. Donker, The Text of the Apostolos in Athanasius of Alexandria (Atlanta 2011) 
97-98. It goes too far to suggest a connection between our manuscript and Athanasius; 
however, that the two witnesses shared the same temporal and geographical space should 
not be overlooked. The inserted text appears to be by the third hand (discussed below), 
which has been typically dated to the late third century, and Athanasius was writing around 
the mid-fourth century (cf. Donker, pp. 16-24). Additionally, if the Egyptian provenance for 
3/46 is indicative of where the manuscript circulated and was used, then we have geographi- 
cal proximity between our manuscript and Athanasius as well. This in no way indicates 
that Athanasius’ reading derived from 9/6 but does provide a plausible milieu in which this 
scarcely supported reading existed. 
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While the proposal given above makes good sense of the available data, 
these data are minimal and unfortunately preclude firm conclusions. What 
can be said with some confidence is that the correction is fitting with the 
cursive style of the third hand, and the lack of signs for deletion of the 
original reading supports this assignment.?! It then appears that a later 
corrector, M* or MP, attempted to erase the correction in favor of the 
manuscript's original reading. 


2 Corinthians 


3:16 Kava 979 | xaAXoupa Pe MD Royse, Ebojo, NT. VMR, 
NTP, and Kenyon all do not list this correction. The scribe appears to 
have initially written xaXvpa and then, realizing the mistake, reshaped 
the a into the left portion of a second u. The belly of the a is still visible 
in the left-most portion of the u. 

4:9 sgvkataAeiwo[.]evot 9^9 | evKatadeinopevor PC (MD Royse, 
Ebojo, NTP, and Kenyon do not note this. There is an in scribendo correc- 
tion in the p, which the NT. VMR also attests with the comment “m in 
Eigenkorr[ektur],” but determining what the original letter was proves dif- 
ficult. A horizontal stroke over the top of the u and a vertical stroke going 
through the belly of the p are visible. The most likely letters for this are a 
t or n, though it is possible that it is a p under the influence of the two 
-TOp- sequences in the previous verse. The multiple possibilities available 
for this letter prevent making a suggestion about what the scribe initially 
wrote. 

7:16 en 9^9 | gv ^6 MD Royse, Ebojo, NT. VMR, NTP, and Kenyon 
all fail to record this correction. The horizontal bar of the original r is still 
visible to the left of the first vertical stroke and running through the dia- 
gonal of the v. The thickness of some of the strokes should be attributed 
to an attempt at covering the mistake rather than evidence of a different 
hand at work. The thickness of the diagonal is roughly consistent with the 
main scribe and the ink color is the same for both the x and v. The most 
likely explanation is that the scribe jumped to the following x of navt 
before realizing and correcting the mistake. 


Corrections to be Eliminated from Lists 


The following corrections have been proposed by various scholars, but 
further analysis shows them to be doubtful. My work is not necessarily the 
first to doubt the correction; instead, the intention is to resolve discrepancies 


3! Cf. the hands discussion above and Ebojo (n. 17) 305-307, 641. 
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between editions, particularly when the corrections have been promoted 
in more recent works (i.e. beyond Kenyon and Sanders). Each entry begins 
with the proposed correct reading for *° and is followed by a discussion 
of the corrections supported by various scholars and the reasons to doubt 
them. The hand assignments given with each incorrectly listed correction 
are from Royse. 


Romans 


8:30 educat@cev (l. 11): Several editions, including Royse, the 
NT.VMR, and NTP feature the correction edixatocev P* | góucatocev q946c, 
Kenyon, Sanders, and Ebojo, on the other hand, support £ótkatiocev 
without correction. The evidence for a correction is unconvincing as there 
is no sign of erasure to undo the full loop of the o, the ink color is perfectly 
matched unlike with some correctors, and the width of the stroke is uni- 
form across the o. If the ‘0’ shape between the 1 and o, which appears to 
be a blemish in the papyrus surface, is seen as the proof of an erased o, 
then there are additional spacing issues in play that again disfavor a poten- 
tial correction. Accordingly, 36 should be understood as containing the 
uncorrected reading, £ówatocev. 


2 Corinthians 


7:8 BXenov: Although not included in Kenyon’s editions, the exis- 
tence of the correction BAenov Y% | BAerxo P*% has gained support by 
most everyone since (Royse, NT. VMR, NTP, Ebojo) and even appears in 
the NA® apparatus.? The NTP volume indicates that the v has been cros- 
sed out and attributes it possibly to the second hand. This seems to be an 
instance of Kenyon's images slightly over contrasting the ink, which in 
this case amplifies its appearance. There is ink present, but a look at the 
images by CSNTM reveals that it is more likely the result of ink getting 
caught in the visible groove. A similar issue has occurred in the line below 
with the p in opac, but it blends in more with the vertical stroke. Further- 
more, the supposed negation here is dissimilar to other negations invol- 
ving crossed out letters like the v in vto0gciav at Rom. 9:4 or the ta 
in Heb. 7:1. If this is a negation, it is very odd in that it does not match 
other deletions, especially those by the first hand to which Ebojo ascribes 
it, and it would have hardly been obvious to a reader to skip the v when 
reading the text. Accordingly, 3^9 should be understood as containing 
just the uncorrected reading, PAerov, that finds support only in the Vulgate, 
and the Nestle-Aland apparatus should be updated to reflect this finding. 


? NA” — E, Nestle, K. Aland, Novum Testamentum Graece, 28th ed. (Stuttgart 2012). 
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Ephesians 


6:20 6&1: Kenyon, Sanders, Ebojo, and the NT. VMR read d¢1 without 
mention of a correction. Alternatively, Royse and NTP record ei 39" (?) | 
Ser Pl (man 2 vid)’ with NTP stating, “Das 5 in sı wurde mit ungewóhn- 
lich breitem, dunklem Strich ausgeführt, wahrscheinlich von der 2. Hand 
nachgezogen oder über einen nicht mehr zu erkennenden falschen Buch- 
staben geschrieben.” The first part of this suggestion is likely correct 
so that the original, uncorrected reading should be recognized as 6é1. 
It is possible that the ink smear was seen as evidence of an attempted dele- 
tion, which was then overwritten with the 5. Regardless, a similar splotch 
a few lines later makes it more likely that this page was accidentally mar- 
ked as the two black smears appear to be the result of a singular arching 
stroke. 


Philippians 


3:10 avactacgzoc: Royse, NTP, and the NT. VMR give the correction 
avactacsoc 9^9* | avactacewc 9^6 here. The NTP volume also states, 
*[D]er Raum zwischen e und c reicht für ein œ normaler Größe nicht aus; 
erhalten ist ein halbkreisfórmiger Bogen, wohl die linke Hälfte eines o. 
Der Mittelstrich des ¢ ist am Ende punktfórmig verdickt und links auf- 
warts gebogen, ohne den ersten Strich des Buchstabens zu berühren; móg- 
licherweise handelt es sich nicht um die ungenau plazierte obere Hälfte 
des £, sondern die linke, in das e hineingeschriebene Hälfte eines c, das 
ursprüngliches o korrigiert.'?^ 

Both of these suggestions are likely incorrect. The letter appears to be a 
small o with which the mid-bar of the slightly interferes. A close inspec- 
tion also shows that if the right half of the o were initially an o, it would 
have been irregularly formed since it does not make a complete loop and the 
left half is a flat, vertical stroke. Kenyon and Ebojo do not have a correction 
here, reading instead avactaceoc, with Ebojo underdotting the œ. The faded 
nature of the papyrus at this point commends Ebojo's caution. 


Clarification of Difficult Corrections 
For the following clarifications, my work will not necessarily be the 
first to propose what is viewed as the correct solution to a difficult piece 


of text. Instead, as with the above section, the intention is to resolve 


53 Wachtel (n. 15) 90. 
34 Wachtel (n. 15) 113. 
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discrepancies between editions, particularly when the confusion persists 
into more recent works (that is, beyond Kenyon and Sanders). 


Romans 


13:9 egri&upmcew P* | exiOvuncerc 9*6 (MD Royse has s nıdvunceic 
for the original. Similarly, the NTP volume indicates that a letter has been 
crossed out but does not identify the letter. Kenyon and Sanders simply 
read eridvunceic. The reason for an underdotted £ is the possibility that 
the deleted letter is a 0 since both are rounded letters typically featuring an 
elongated hasta. However, in favor of s is the apparent lack of the curving 
stroke needed to complete the loop of the 0 in the lower right-hand portion 
of the space below the diagonal cancelling stroke. Accordingly, a doubled 
initial e is favored. This is in agreement with the NT. VMR and Ebojo 
who have identified the correction as involving deletion of a second € by 
expunging dot and a horizontal slash. 


Hebrews 


12:8b orc 9/6 | nc 9^6 M2  Kenyon's transcription reads eic as the 
original reading, which Royse presents as a possibility with his “otc (vel 
eic).” NTP reads [[oi]] "c and argues against the etc identification saying, 
"die untere Rundung gehórt eindeutig eher zu einem Kreis als zu dem 
regelmäßig einwärts gekrümmten unteren Bogen eines £.”35 Ebojo and the 
NT.VMR agree with this assessment. The CSNTM images make it clear 
that the original hand indeed read otc, both because of the closed right 
hand side and the dot at the upper left of the letter formation that marks 
the completion of the o loop, which is largely absent from e's. 

13:4 00 94° | Oc PMD Royse has 0. and ascribes the correction 
to 3^9 , which matches the assessment of the NTP volume. The NT. VMR 
represents the ambiguity as “O[1].” Ebojo also does not identify the 
second letter but ascribes the correction to the second hand. Kenyon skips 
over the issue. A close inspection of the papyrus reveals that the original 
second letter was likely another 0. The top curve of the 0 can be seen 
running up through the c, with the characteristically thickened upper-left 
portion just visible above and to the left of the c. The rightmost curve of 
the 0 and its crossbar, which extends outward to the right, are also visible 
inside the overwritten c. Preference is given to 0 over & as the overwritten 
letter due to the appearance of ink matching that of the original hand con- 
necting with the crossbar from both the top and bottom. The thick stroke 
and darker ink of the correction is characteristic of the second hand. 


55 Wachtel (n. 15) 344. 
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13:18  koAInv 94°" | kal v Ye M) Royse assigns this correction to 
the original scribe as an in scribendo correction. Kenyon and NTP agree 
with Royse, with NTP explaining, “Anscheinend trennte der Schreiber 
zunächst koAlnv, tilgte dann das à am Ende der Z.21 und setzte es vor n 
in Z.22 an den Rand.” Unfortunately, there are no signs of the first A 
being erased. Granted, it is faded, but so is much of the lower portion of 
that leaf. Accordingly, if this is actually a gemination of the A, the notation 
needs to be changed to: KaAlnv 94°" | KaAlAnv 9^9 (2, Finally, the A on 
line 22 is in a darker ink, is a different letter formation, and is outside 
the normal margin. This indicates the work of a later hand, with Ebojo’s 
assignment to the second appearing justified.*” 


1 Corinthians 


15:24 ralpasiaa P*° | ralpaðıðo 346 (MD Royse records ra paót 


o for the original. The NTP volume states, “[Z]weites 6 in rapaóióo in 
einen anderen Rundbuchstaben von 1. Hand hineinverbessert,”** which 
aligns with the napadicw of the NT. VMR and Ebojo. Kenyon does not 
record the correction. The evidence suggests that the initial, rewritten letter 
was an 0. The first piece of evidence is the curvature that survives in the 
bottom two angles of the 6. Whereas the triangle portion of 6 is normally 
composed of sharp angles, the ink here features rounded strokes similar to 
those that form the belly of an a. The second is what appears to be a par- 
tially erased upper tail from the a that needed to be extended in order to 
make the normal upper stroke of the 6. While the extant clues commend 
an a, the amount of total overlap and difficulty in differentiating the ini- 
tial character from the overwritten one requires some hesitancy. If a is 
accepted as the original character, its presence is explainable by accidental 
visual confusion with 6, which the scribe caught and corrected. 


2 Corinthians 


1:19. cu Bavov P* | cULovavou 9/6559 Royse and NTP, in addition 
to assigning the correction to a different hand, offer the possibility that the 
correction was re-corrected back to cU. Bavov. Royse identifies the correc- 
tor as the third hand and includes “et postea cıABa.vov rescriptum?" with 
the identification. The NTP volume states, “über dem p von ciABavov 
von späterer Hand ein verwischtes ov (Korrektor zu ciAovavov und 


36 Wachtel (n. 15) 356. 

37 The note on the NT. VMR of “Korrektor trennte xa-Anv” does not make a statement 
on the hand involved. 

38 Junack (n. 14) 298. 
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Rückkorrektur? "?? Lighter colored ink can be seen between the loops 
of the B that, perhaps, has been mistaken as evidence of a corrector 
rewriting over the letter as a re-correction. While that ink is difficult to 
account for and the upper half of the upsilon is admittedly messy, there 
is otherwise no evidence of a rewrite for the B and the o lacks any indi- 
cations of deletion. Accordingly, the evidence likely only supports the 
P — ov correction that is found in the editions by Kenyon, the NT. VMR, 
and Ebojo. 


Philippians 


3:15 opovopev P*“ | opovopev 9^9 ED) Royse and NTP both list 
the correction here, whereas Kenyon reads simply @pov@pev without 
noting a correction. Ebojo's dealings with this correction are mixed. The 
correction is listed in the main body of his thesis and in Appendix K but 
is argued against in Appendix N1. There he argues that what we are 
seeing is “a blemish on the papyrus that the scribe avoided.”*° At first 
glance this is a quite attractive explanation. It is worth noting that this is 
another example of Kenyon's images exaggerating the extant ink, which 
caused the colors to blend together. However, a closer examination reveals 
additional clues that are decisive. Using the CSNTM images, the very top 
dot of the right-most stroke of the @ is visible as is the very initial part 
of the stroke leaving the middle vertical. Additionally, the upper curve 
of the o is narrower than the two verticals it connects, suggesting that it 
is a later addition meant to transform the left half of the œ into an o. This 
evidences that the text originally read opovopev and was later corrected, 
via attempted erasure of the right-hand side of the œ, to ppovapeEv. 


Updates and Conclusion 


The thirteen new corrections proposed in this article have the following 
breakdown. Eight more corrections by the original scribe have been iden- 
tified, all of which were likely in scribendo corrections. There is one cor- 
rection each from the second and third hands. Three corrections were labe- 
led "extremely difficult." One of these, the second stage of the correction 
at 1 Cor. 9:22, must have come from either the fourth or fifth hand, but 
has also been counted as an “ED” correction. 


39 Junack (n. 14) 328. 
40 Cf. Ebojo (n. 17) 258, n. 70, 598, and 636. 
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Taking the above finds into consideration, an updated account of the 
corrections in 36 can be provided. In total, 202 corrections have been 
identified, a list of which is appended to this article. For sake of compari- 
son, Ebojo's thesis, which is the most recent study of the manuscript, 
recorded 195 corrections. My count of 202 was arrived at by adding 
fourteen new corrections" and rejecting seven that he had identified.? 
Table 1 below offers a breakdown of the number of corrections per hand 
and per book. 


M! M? M3 M* M5 ED Total | % 

Romans 12 0 2 1 1 1 ig 8.4% 
Hebrews 22 56 3 1 2 4 88 | 43.6% 
1 Corinthians 28 9 3 1 1 2 44 | 21.8% 
2 Corinthians 17 1 0 3 1 2 24 | 11.9% 
Ephesians 8 0 0 0 0 0 8 4.0% 
Galatians 9 0 0 0 0 0 9 4.5% 
Philippians 6 0 0 0 0 2 8 4.096 
Colossians 3 0 0 1 0 0 4 2.0% 
1 Thessalonians 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0.0% 
Total 105 66 8 7 5 11 202 

% 52.0% 32.7% 4.0% 35% 25% 54% 


Table 1: Distribution of corrections by hand and book. 


^! Rom. 11:29, 16:9; Heb. 11:5, 19, 12:8 (eu); 1 Cor. 2:15, 7:38, 8:10 (eıön), 9:22 
(bis); 2 Cor. 3:16, 4:9, 7:16; Phil. 3:15. Note that thirteen completely new corrections 
were proposed in this study while fourteen corrections were added to Ebojo’s count. The 
fourteenth correction added to Ebojo’s list is in Phil. 3:15, which is covered in the “Clari- 
fication of Difficult Corrections” section since it had been previously recorded by Royse 
and the NTP volume. 

42 Four of these are true rejections: Rom. 10:13; Heb. 11:23; 1 Cor. 3:2; 2 Cor. 7:8. 
Ebojo is alone in seeing corrections for all of these except 2 Cor. 7:8 (discussed above). 
In Appendix N1, he lists Royse as supporting the correction at Rom. 10:13, but this 
appears to be an error. The correction at Heb. 11:23 is not listed in Ebojo's Appendix N1, 
but it included in the transcriptions. Ebojo is correct that the ink for part of 1 Cor. 3:2 is 
a slightly different color, but even if it is a different ink, I am not convinced that it counts 
as a correction. The other three rejections all feature corrections that Ebojo expanded into 
two stages by the same hand, which I have considered to be a single correction event. 
These are, by his signifiers in Appendix N1: Heb. 8:5ab, 10:25bc, and 12:25ab. 
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Unsurprisingly, the overall distribution is consistent with previous 
studies, with the majority of the corrections being done by the original 
scribe. Of the 202 corrections, he is responsible for 105 of them, or 52%. 
Well over half of these are in scribendo corrections. The next most com- 
mon corrector is the second hand, who made sixty-six corrections. The 
remaining thirty corrections have been identified as eight by the third 
hand, seven by the fourth, five by the fifth hand, and eleven corrections 
were deemed "extremely difficult" and thus were left unassigned. 

Not only do the new finds proposed in this article conform statistically 
to previous studies, the habits observable in the corrections conform to 
expectation as well. Zuntz wrote that the original scribe “put right some 
of his minor blunders, such as misspellings and the omission of letters, and 
occasionally even corrected a work which he had mistaken." In general, 
the original scribe's self-corrections recorded above are fixes of minor 
blunders, typically resulting from visual confusion of similarly formed 
letters (for example, t/n, o/5), and, in one instance, the omission of a 
duplicated letter. To the scribe’s “innumerable faults" we may now add 
the singular reading created by the omission of sı in Heb. 12:8a. An addi- 
tional singular at Heb. 11:19 was discovered, though its initial reading was 
difficult to determine and the corrector could not be identified. 

Not much has been learned about the other hands, except to confirm that 
their corrections are infrequent. The just mentioned singular in Heb. 12:8a 
was corrected by M? and these later hands are possibly responsible for the 
repair of the singular in Heb. 11:19. Similarly, the hand responsible for the 
correction in Heb. 11:5 could not be determined. If the proposal there for 
an œ — o correction is accepted, then the corrected reading results in a 
singular. If the proposal is rejected and the reverse direction of correction 
is preferred (o — œ), then another singular may be added to the blunders 
of the original scribe. The most interesting proposed correction remains 
the interlinear addition in 1 Cor. 9:22 by the third hand and its subsequent 
erasure by another hand. The inability to offer more conclusive resolution 
to this correction event represents an unfortunate loss in the manuscript's 
history, though the possible recovery of manuscript support for Athanasius’ 
reading is tantalizing. 

This study has been the fruit of a reanalysis of the corrections in one of 
the most important manuscripts of the Pauline Epistles, 9^6. The focus was 
on correction events in twenty-three passages that involved proposals for 
thirteen new corrections, rejection of four previously recorded corrections, 


^ Zuntz (n. 11) 252-253. 
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and attempts to resolve seven debated corrections. After more than eighty 
years of publications on the manuscript and its corrections, it is doubtful 
that what has been offered here is in any sense the final word. Instead, 
the hope is that a better insight into the manuscript and its reception in 
antiquity has been provided, while also showing the continued value in 
reassessing and updating previous editions of even the most well-known 
texts. 


Appendix: List of Corrections in Papyrus 46 


Rom. 9:4 vioOzciav P** | viodecıa Pc (MD 
9:17 evdeıdonon P** | evderEmpar poo (MD 
9:20 TAGCAVTL avto 949* | tAacavtt Pe MD 
9:25 acne Aeye P*>* | wen gXeyev Pre (MS) 
11:29  apexapeAn[.] P** | apetapernta Pte (MD 


12:1 vuac om. P** | vuac reo (MD 

12:16 @povovtec P*6* | ppovovvtec Yie MA 
13:5 vrotacecbs 946* | vrnotaccsche Pro MD 
13:9 eemiOvunceic P** | enidvunceic Pe (MD 


13:12 ovv 9946* | om. 46e MD 

13:14a svdvcacbar P** | evducacbs Pse (MD 

13:14b eri0opuav 3465 | erıidvniac Pe (MD 

14:15  anoXAvs 949* | amoAAve Pie MD 

15:23 gym 976* | exerv 4 ED) 

15:26 sv 1£povcaAmp P** | tov ev 1epovcaAnıı 99466 M3) 
15:31 pov om. 9^9* | wou pte (M5 


16:9 crayvv q46* | ctayvv pace MD 
Heb. 1:1 TO tpaciv qós | TATPACIV NUOV g46c (M2) 

1:9 o 0£oc 349* | o Asoc cov PIE MD 

2:4 cvverinaptupovvrec P*%* | covertpaptopovvtoc Pte MD 

2:7 tic Pr | tr p46 MD 

3:6 uev 946* | ecuev Pie MD 

3:7 Qovnc pov avtov 349* | oovnc avtov P46 MD 

5:6 emev€é, 946* | iepeuc pée (MD 


5:11 Xoyoc P*>* | o Xoyoc Pro M» 

6:1 QepoveOa 96* | pepapeba Yr MD 
6:2 yevpov P**vid | vexpav p46: (ED) 
6:6 savtovc P** | savtoic Yiee (MD 
Tla cayovnà 96* | carnp pr MD 


7:1b 
7:2 
7:11 
1:25 
8:2 
8:5a 
8:6 
8:8 
9:5a 
9:5b 
9:6 
9:8a 
9:8b 
9:12 
9:14a 
9:14b 
9:20 
9:22a 
9:22b 
9:24 
9:25 
10:1 
10:2 
10:7 
10:10a 
10:10b 
10:22a 
10:22b 
10:22c 
10:24 
10:25a 
10:25b 
10:34a 
10:34b 
10:36 
10:37 
10:38 
11:1 
11:5 
11:7 
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to aßpaau P** | oBpaap Pc MD 

canovnA 949* | carnp Pe MD 

apov 99* | aapoy P* MD 

Kat om. Per | Kar pte (M5 

avOponoic 9946* | avOparoc 349c M» 
ypaxncet 949* | yap onci pre (M2 

vov gor | vovi g4 (M2) 

heyet 9 6* | Agyev 7 pie MD 

Katackevatov P** | katackıagovra P* (M2 
Kat nepi P** | cepi 46e (MD 

wcacıv P*6* | zicıacıv Pe MD 

UNT@cC gió | pnmo qc (ED) 

ott 946* | gerı Pe MD 

evpapevor 9^6*"? | evpapevoc P46 MD 

nva 949* | arya 46e MD 

to dew to tovt 9^9* | to Beat Pre MD 

o deoc om. 9^9* | o Asoc P* (MD 

vekpo 39^9* | apart Pe MD 

vonov kat cyedov P** | vonov Kar pteo MD 
npoconov P** | tpocana Pe (Mb 

apati P** | ev apart 99466 MD 

ac om. 9946* | ac Pc MD 

£yei 96* | exei seti PIE MD 

HeAnna pov 96* | Genpa cov Avid M2 
npoc P4* | npoc@opac P4% (2) 

inc ype 949* | mv xpo Pi MD 
npocepyopue0a. 3^9* | rpocepypeba Pie (M 
yap peta 949* | peta Pe MD 

aAnderac 9^9* | aAnOeivync 9499 M3) 
Katavoapev 949* | xacavoncopev 3946 (M2 
enicvvayoynv P** | covayoyny Piee MD 
£0oc rı P4* | kaðoc shoc tıcıv P46 MD 
nuov 9949* | vuov 46e MD 

npocde&acde 949* | npocedstache qoc MD 
ónopovnv q949* | ünonovnc Pte MD 

ocov P*%* | ocov ocov P*% (MD 

Kav 949* | kai say Pe MD 

£AAeyyoc P** | eXeyyoc Pie (ED) 

evox 9 6* | evox Pe (MD 

kaltekpeivevtoc Pid | kaltexpetvev tov Pe MD 
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11:10 ónpovpyoc 9^6* | óqpiovpyoc Pro (MD 

11:12 appoc P** | appoc n mapa to yetroc Pro (MB) 
11:13 tavtac 9^9* | avtac pre MI) 

11:19 — gxojuco[.]tvo P** | exopicato p* (ED) 

11:21 — avltov 3949* | iacng pro MD 

11:22  octov 9^49* | octewv qp46c (MD 

11:29 ync P** | ync qc Pre MD 

11:32 isOas P** | iepdas Pre MD 

11:34 em 9*°* | ano ree MD 

11:35 = anodvcw P** | anoAvrpacıv 4% (MD 

12:4a onov 946* | oon 46e MD 

12:4b  avtikatectncev 94% | avtiKatectnKev 96e (MD 
12:6-7 Kc matdever 94 | kc nardeveı T 6c (M2 
12:8a stom. P** | gi Pe MD 

12:8b . oic 349* | qc Pte (MD 

12:10 — uev 3^9* | pev yap Pe MD 

12:13 evtpann P** | extparn 96 (MD 

12:14 = ovder P*6* | ovógic Pe MD 

12:19 gavnv 96* | povn piee MD 

12:23  mavtov om. 9^9* | navrov Pte M» 

12:25 tov ante em ync P** | tov ante ypnuarılovra pro (M2 
12:26 gv m POF | mq pie 

12:28  exopev P** | exapev Pie (MD 

13:4 00 9946* | Oc qp46c MD 

13:5 apkovuevor P** | apKovpevoc P* (MD 

13:6 Reyer Pr | Lever prec MD 

13:8 enuepov 349* | kai cnuepov P* MD 

13:9 Esvarc P*>* | kar &evaic Pe (M2 

13:11 gartu P** | kaxakaieca Pe MD 

13:18a  xaAInv 346* | xalınv Pte MD 

13:18b sv om. P** | ev Pte (V) 

13:21a £v om. 94% | gy 46e M5) 

13:21b inc Xpc qu4ó | m xpv qy46c (M2) 

13:22 amectetra 9^9* | enecterka Pe (MD 

13:24 pov 3^6* | bu@V kai navrac tovc ayıovc 3949c (M2 
13:25 pov om. Y** | opcov pro (MD 


1 Cor. 2:6 copia 949* | copıav Yie (MS) 
2:15 avakpivetat P** | avakpivet ta Peo (MD 
3:20 avtov 949* | tay Pe MD 


3:21 Kav[.Jacbo P** | kavyacbw Pie (MD 


4:5 
4:14 
5:5 
6:2 
6:14a 
6:14b 
7:15 
7:17 
7:38 
8:7 
8:9 
8:10a 
8:10b 
9:22a 
9:22b 
10:2 
10:21 
10:25a 
10:25b 
11:3 
11:5 
11:27 
12:20 
12:26 
13:5 
13:12 
14:9 
14:10 
14:20 
14:29a 
14:29b 
15:2 
15:17 
15:24a 
15:24b 
15:34 
16:1 
16:3 
16:4 
16:7 
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yeL.]ncetar 949* | yevyncetar reo MD 
vovdern P** | vovderw Pt (MD 

t 946* | co Pie (M2) 

Kpevetar 9^9* | kpewetar Peo MD 
£Geyeipei 99^9*vid | g&eygpe Pro (MD 
e&Geyepei PC (MD | cEnyerpev pre MD 

n qs | nn gée (MI) 

spepicev 9 6* | guepucev Pe (MD 
xpiccov P** | kpiccov 99466 (MD 

echrovcıv 9949* | echrovcı Pt MD 

e&ovcıa P** | n e&ovcıa P* (ED) 

ew.]n 946*v | gi5x pre MD 

£i6]Aa0vta. P** | erd@A00vta Peo (MD 
achevecıv acbevnc P** | achevovcıv achevnc Pse MD 
acOgvouctv acbevyc Pie M) | — g46cvid (ED) 
eBartiCovto P** | eBanticavto pt (MD 
tpreönc qytox | tpanelnc qy46c (M1) 

£cOiece Pr | ecOgieve Pte MD 
cvvıöncıv P4* | coveiónciw Pte (MD 
x£QaA.v 99* | kegarn PIC MD 

mv tox | nm gy46e (M2) 

gav inceperat Y | ay prec MD 

nen ror | uev uen q46c (M3) 

TAVTA gyro | TAVTO, tà. yy4se (M1) 

to gavınc P*%* | co un eavtyc Pte (M2 
TPOCONOV gyro | Tx poconov qy46c (M1) 
avAovuevov $46* | Aadovuevov 96e (MD 
yevn om. 9*6* | yevy Pe 05 

tar 946* | tare Pie MD 
Tpogntar 949* | tpogyntar de Pe MD 
XaXeucocav 94^9* | AaAEUt@cav Kar Pro (MD 
Kateyeıv El kateyete 9 6* | ev kateyete Pie (MD 
ectar P4o* | ecce qp46c (MD 

napačıgo 94 | rapadida pie (MD 

napi 946* | nap pie (MD 

apaptavyte P** | apaptavete ptr (MD 
et 946* | grc PIC (MD 

tovc P4*vid | tovtove 96e (MD 
mopevovtar q949*vd | topevcovtar q946c (MD 
napào $6* | xapoóo q6c (MM) 
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2 Cor. 1:1 tov P*6* | ty qp46c (MD 
1:11 vuov Pr | nuov Pte (MD 
1:14a sınevyvore 9^5* | exeyvate Poo MD 
1:19  ciABavov 99* | cULovavov Pc (MS) 
3:6 anmoKtever 949* | anoKtevvert Pe MD 
3:11 Toro 946* | co Pte MD 
3:16  xarvpa P** | xaX opu. Poo MD 
4:2a oneınaneda P** | ansınousda Pie (M^ 
4:9 evkarareınol.]evor P** | evkatareınonevor peo MD 
6:12. cxe£voyopei0e 9^9* | ccevoyopeicOe Pt (MD 
6:14. óuaiocovnc P** | Gucatocovm 3946 (MD 
7:10 Kap 9^6* | yap pt (MD 
7:13 yapıtı tov 9^9* | yapa tirov too (M2 
7:16 en P*O* | gy roe MD 
8:14 vccepnka P** | vergpnua pro (MD 
9:12. cv PR | or Pe MA 
9:14 npac 9^9* | vuac Pr MA 
10:3  nepiwxatovtac P*6* | nepınarovrsc Pte MD 
10:4 dvvatv 949* | Svvata Pte MD 
10:6  vraxon 9^9* In vnakon Pe (MD 
10:12 AA 949* | aña 9946c (ED) 
10:15 petpa 9^9* | apetpa Yiee (MD 
12:5 aceviatc P** | acbeveratc too MD 
12:19 ov rara P** | rañar pr (ED) 

Eph 1:18  npac P** | vuac Pro (MD 
2:3 emOvpiac 9^9* | exOvprarc poo (MD 
2:12a ev PH | om. pre MD 
2:12b moAwsiac 949* | moAsitiac Pro MD 
4:15 o 99* | oc Pre MD 
5:5 kadaproc P** | axadaproc too MD 
6:12. npovuc 9^6* | tpoc reo MD 
6:22  npov P*>* | vuwy Pte (MD 

Gal 1:6 nnac 946* | vac roo (MD 
1:13 1ovóacuo 3^9* | tovdarcum pre (MD 
1:14 nepiccotspov 396* | xepiccocepoc Yie (MD 
2:4 to 9^9* | om. 4e MD 
2:12. vnscteAgv P*6* | oxgcteAAev Pro MD 
4:11] sxonica P** | exomtaca pre (MD 
4:16 — vpev 96* | vpery PIE (MD 
4:22  XAev0gpac p*o* | cLevOepac reo (MD 
5:17 nva 9 5* | to nva pie MD 


Phil. 1:7a 


Col 


1:7b 
1:20 
1:23 
3:14 
3:15 
3:18 
4:6 

1:7 

1:20 
1:28 
3:3 
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tov q46* | tovto pre (MD 

£yw gió | EXEIV gy46e (M1) 

Coc 94% | Conc Pe ED) 

ev xo po | exav qc MD 

ckonov 9949* | cicorov Pe MD 
Qpovopev P** | ppovopev P46 (ED) 

£y pouc P** | exOpouc Pe MD 
evyapictiac P** | evyapicterac 96e MD 
covdorov P** | cuvóovAov Pie (M 
atov P*>* | avtov pre (MD 

vovdstovvdsc P*>* | vouBetovvtec Pée (MD 
aneOavete 9 6* | anedavars Pe (MD 
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RITUAL EVIDENCE AND THE ART OF GOING UNNOTICED 
IN PGM I 222-231 AND 247-262 


Richard L. Phillips Virginia Tech 


Abstract. — Recent scholarship exploring the language of PGM 1222-231 
and 247—262 reveals that invisibility in the PGM should be conceived of 
as an act of going unnoticed. The use of terms like àpabpootc supports this 
assertion, though the scarcity of parallels is problematic. Nonetheless, pre- 
scribed ritual evidence found within the same texts bolsters the notion that 
invisibility should be considered as an act of going unnoticed, whether it is 
viewed as an act of blinding or a kind of concealment. Earlier literary paral- 
lels and Egyptian antecedents for these kinds of similia similibus rites also 
support this assertion. 


The Philology of Invisibility in the PGM: A Brief Overview 


In recent years scholars such as Lynn LiDonnici and myself have 
asserted that the pursuit of invisibility in the Graeco-Egyptian papyri is to 
be construed more as an act of going unnoticed than as an act of immate- 
riality.! LiDonnici writes “that these spells are designed to create incon- 
spicuousness rather than transparency is suggested by the term most com- 
monly used in the texts, åpavpá, which appears in a variety of forms,”? 
including its nominal use in PGM I 222 and 247. Noting how this word 
also appears throughout ancient literature, referring to “varieties of dim- 
ness, fogs, obscurity, blindness, difficult vision, etc.," she concludes that 
although there are other kinds of invisibility found within the PGM, includ- 
ing hiding, confusion and shape-shifting, “these lexicographical arguments 
appear to indicate that what the practitioners achieve through these rituals 
is the ability to be un-noticed or unrecognized."? At the same time, she 
acknowledges the difficulty in coming to definitive conclusions about words 


! L. LiDonnici, “The Disappearing Magician: Literary and Practical Questions about 
the Greek Magical Papyri," in B. Wright (ed.), A Multiform Heritage: Studies on Early 
Judaism and Christianity in Honor of Robert A. Kraft (Atlanta, GA 1999) 227—243; 
R. Phillips, /n Pursuit of Invisibility: Ritual Texts from Late Roman Egypt (Durham, NC 
2009). 

? LiDonnici (n. 1) 228. 

3 LiDonnici (n. 1) 230. 


Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists 56 (2019) 197-203. 
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like ànobpoots given the scarcity of examples in the PGM corpus, noting 
"the fewer examples we have from a given group, the harder it is to figure 
out how the term is being used in those examples."^ 

In addition to highlighting internal evidence from the PGM and elsewhere 
in order to define key terms within invisibility ritual, I have also traced 
the use of the word àpaópoo1c in Greek medical literature to demonstrate 
its association with the eye and vision. In the Galenic corpus? the word 
G&Lavpwotc is introduced in the context of eye disorders and defined as 
“when there is complete obstruction of sight, without a visible cause” (6tav 
NAVTEANG rapeunročiouòc À TOD ópàv, yopic qavepüc aitiac). It is simi- 
larly defined in the writings of Oribasius, an Alexandrian-trained doctor 
in Julian's court. In the context of the PGM, I have noted that in the case 
of the surviving invisibility rituals, “The conception of invisibility as a 
vanishing act is the most difficult to substantiate from the evidence," and 
after exploring various avenues for achieving it (e.g. metamorphosis, dark- 
ness, and blinding) have concluded, *Nonetheless, however conceived, 
‘invisibility’ in practice usually meant going unnoticed or unobserved.” 
Thus, by exploring philological evidence both LiDonnici and I have inde- 
pendently reached similar conclusions about invisibility in the PGM, namely 
that it is an act of going unnoticed. 


Investigating Ritual Actions in the PGM as a Method of 
Defining Invisibility 


But in the case of certain ritual texts, e.g. PGM I 222-231 and 247- 
262, it is possible to take a different approach in exploring the concept 
of invisibility by first examining the prescribed rituals within the texts 


^ LiDonnici (n. 1) 231. 

> Pseudo-Galen, Introductio seu medicus 16 (ed. C.G. Kühn, Claudii Galeni opera 
omnia, vol. 14 [Leipzig 1827] 776, lines 8-9). For a brief discussion of Guabpacic, see 
J. Hirschberg, The History of Ophthalmology, vol. 1 (Bonn 1982) 92-93. 

9 See Synopsis 8.50.1 (ed. J. Raeder, Corpus medicorum Graecorum, vol. 6.3 [Leipzig 
1926] 267, lines 5-6): Gpadpwoig &ott ravteAT]c Hc Eni TO TOAD Tod ópüv TUPATOÖLOLLOG 
yopig Pavepod ná0ouc repi TOV d~OGALOV “amaurosis is for the most part complete 
hindrance of seeing apart from visible suffering around the eye." Cf. also the later Byzantine 
medical writers, e.g. Aetius 7.50 (ed. A. Olivieri, Corpus medicorum Graecorum, vol. 8.2 
[Berlin 1950] 304, lines 7-8); Paulus Aegineta 3.22.31 (ed. J.L. Heiberg, Corpus medico- 
rum Graecorum, vol. 9.1 [Leipzig 1921] 185, lines 15-16); Ioannes Actuarius, De dia- 
gnosi 2.7 (ed. J. Ideler, Physici et medici Graeci minores, vol. 2 [Berlin 1842] 448, lines 
11-13). 

7 Phillips (n. 1) 24. 
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themselves — which offers another way to evaluate philological conclusions.* 
Although I reference this evidence in my commentary to PGM I 222- 
231,? I do not fully parse out the implications of such activities in respect 
to how invisibility is envisioned in its PGM context nor do I address 
them in relationship to earlier literary antecedents and Egyptian ritual 
traditions. 

In PGM 1222-231 and 247—262, specific directions are provided for the 
practitioner to anoint the entire body (GAov tò oopó[i]jov, PGM I 224— 
225) and forehead (tò uiévomnov, PGM I 256) with a series of ingredients. 
In PGM I 222-231 these ingredients include the fat or eye of a small 
night owl,'? a scarab's dung ball, and sage oil, and in PGM I 247—262 the 
eye of an ape or a corpse that has died a violent death, lily oil, and aglao- 
photis plant. Although the texts themselves are not always transparent in 
explaining why they call for the substances they do and it might be asking 
too much to make perfect sense out of the mélanges of ingredients used 
in each ritual,'! both recipes seem to include items that either seek to 
affect the vision of others or to camouflage the person wearing them - in 
essence attempting to make the person using them go unnoticed. 

The ingredients for each ritual share common denominators. For exam- 
ple, the mention of eyes in both texts implies that the practitioner is seek- 
ing to affect the vision of others to achieve invisibility. Moreover, the 


8 In addition to the scarcity of philological examples for words like ápapooitc, there 
is difficulty in delineating the relationship between its use in the PGM and the Greek 
medical corpus. The two texts in question do not seem to be indebted to a particular Greek 
theory of vision, perhaps reflecting the influence of Egyptian texts that in general tell us 
relatively little about such things. Although scholars have reconstructed earlier Egyptian 
views on the anatomy and physiology of the eye (see H. Grapow, Grundriss der Medizin 
der alten Agypter, vol. 1: Anatomie und Physiologie [Berlin 1954] 33-35) and written 
about the cause and treatment of eye disease (see S. Andersen, "The Eye and Its Diseases 
in Ancient Egypt," Acta Ophthalmologica 75.3 [1997] 342 and J. Nunn, Ancient Egyp- 
tian Medicine [Norman, OK 1996] 103-104 and 197—202), relatively little is written about 
Egyptian theories of vision. See also B. van de Walle, “Le sens de la vue et la vertu du 
regard dans la mentalité égyptienne," in F. Geus and F. Thill (eds.), Mélanges offerts à Jean 
Vercoutter (Paris 1985) 365-374. 

? Phillips (n. 1) 89-90, note to line 223, s.v. AaBov otéap Ñ ó900Xuóv vorrißav. 

10 A. Salayová, “Animals as Magical Ingredients in Greek Magical Papyri: Preliminary 
Statistical Analysis of Animal Species," Graeco-Latina Brunensia 22 (2017) 194—195 
cites the use of eyes in the rituals of PGM I 222-231 and 247-262 as evidence that “selec- 
tion of animal ingredients for the spells was not accidental and the principle of analogy 
was being used." See also Phillips (n. 1) 89—90. Neither draws out the implication for the 
conception of invisibility here. 

11 Tt might be useful here to invoke C. Geertz, Local Knowledge: Further Essays in 
Interpretive Anthropology (New York 1983) 80: “Men plug the dikes of their most needed 
beliefs with whatever mud they can find." 
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use of the scarab's dung ball in PGM I 223—224, and perhaps the aglao- 
photis plant, which etymologically means “bright light,” in PGM I 249,? 
suggests that the intent of each ritual is to blind unsuspecting victims, a 
means of achieving invisibility that not only appears in the PGM, but also 
is present throughout Antiquity and the Middle Ages.'? Perhaps, not sur- 
prisingly, in PGM 1222-231, it is the god Helios who is being invoked 
and indeed in PGM 1257-262 the reversal of the spell involves moving 
from West to East as a kind of symbolic ritual inversion. 

Additionally, it is possible that certain ingredients have been included 
in these rituals simply because they possess traits that are desired by the 
practitioner. Thus, aglaophotis, although meaning “bright light,” has been 
noted for being notoriously difficult to locate.'4 Similarly, the appearance 
of the night owl in PGM I 223 is significant because the night owl is not 
seen during the day, which is what the practitioner is trying to achieve 
(PGM I 230).5 


Similia Similibus Rites in the PGM and Their Egyptian Antecedents 


The use of these kinds of ingredients in invisibility rituals is consistent with 
other similia similibus rites found in the corpora of ancient ritual literature! 


See Phillips (n. 1) 90-91, note to lines 223—224, s.v. KOAtopa kav0G pov, and 102— 
103, note to line 249, s.v. Botavns &yAaogatidos (aglaophotis is glossed in the margin of 
the papyrus as tò fpddov “the rose"). 

13 On other examples of blinding from the PGM and elsewhere, see Phillips (n. 1) 
28-30; An early case might include that of Elijah in 2 Kings 6.8-23 when the prophet 
prays to God first to allow his servant to see a host of allies surrounding them, and then to 
strike the Aramaean/Syrian army with blindness. M. Cogan and H. Tadmor, // Kings (Garden 
City, NY 1988) 74, note to 18 distinguish “between ordinary blindness and this numinous 
flash of light which temporarily disables.” In HN 37.60.165 Pliny inserts a ritual for invisibil- 
ity that includes the use of heliotrope stone, which earlier in the passage is said to reflect the 
sun like a mirror. Invisibility rituals that emphasize blinding others appear in later antiquity, 
e.g. P.Oxy. 3931.7-8 and PGM XIII 235-236, on which see Phillips (n. 1) 76-77, note to 
lines 7-8, s.v. Guad' po' oov nav ra óo0aA.u[ó]v GvVOparov ij yovatkóc and 120, note to 
lines 235—236, s.v. y pócocov. Moreover, R. Kieckhefer, Forbidden Rites: A Necromancer’s 
Manual of the Fifteenth Century (University Park, PA 1998) 59 and 67, n. 40 highlights 
the fact that “probably the most commonly recommended means for becoming invisible in 
medieval works on magic was to carry an opal on oneself, so that its brilliance would blind 
all potential viewers." 

14 On which see Phillips (n. 1) 102-103, note to line 249, s.v. Botavng dyAuogatıöog, 
especially Ael. NA 14.27 and Phot. Bibl. 223.215a.33—37, quoting Diodorus of Tarsus. 

15 See Phillips (n. 1) 89-90. In PGM IV 2943-2944 an eye of a bat, another nocturnal 
creature, is also used as part of a ritual to cause insomnia, i.e. make the victim more like 
a bat. Cf. also Suppl.Mag. 2.78, col. ii, lines 3—4, which utilizes an eye (of a lizard), perhaps 
to aid vision, on which see Salayová (n. 10) 198. 

16 See n. 10 on the use of animal ingredients in the PGM and n. 19 for examples of 
similia similibus in ancient ritual texts. 
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and elsewhere.!" In more recent years a number of scholars of antiquity 
have invoked Stanley Tambiah’s well-known ideas on persuasive analogy? 
to make better sense out of these kinds of ancient rituals.'? As part of the 
symbolist school of thought, Tambiah makes the case that “the analogical 
action (of rituals) conforms to the ‘persuasive’ rather than the ‘scientific’ 


17 To cite one example, in Luc. Philops. 6-8, Tychiades enters the house of his sick friend 
Eucrates, who has been suffering from an attack of rheumatism/gout (tò pep) in his feet, 
and finds his friends hotly debating the effects of a healing ritual which the peripatetic 
Cleodemus has recommended and involves picking up the tooth of a field-mouse (wyaAn) 
with the left hand, wrapping it in a recently flayed lion's skin, and binding it to the afflicted 
leg. However, the Stoic Dinomachus, although he acknowledges that such ingredients can 
bring strength “with the appropriate incantation” (netü tñ oikg(ac &noóf|c), instead suggests 
that the skin come from an immature and unmated hind that is noted for its fleetness of foot, 
information that he has only recently obtained from an unnamed and knowledgeable (coqóc) 
Libyan man. Upon hearing the praise of those present, Tychiades, much to his friends’ 
dismay, castigates them for their belief in incantations and external applications. It is only 
the physician Antigonus who is pleased with his line of reasoning, already recommending that 
Eucrates abstain from wine, adopt a vegetarian diet, and lower his tone. But again the sugges- 
tions from Cleodemus and Dinomachus reflect an analogical kind of thinking that involves 
ritual ingredients and incantations that will presumably make Eucrates ailing leg more like that 
of a lion or a hind, i.e. strong or swift. On the tales of Lucian’s Lover of Lies and a discussion 
of literary antecedents, see D. Ogden, /n Search of the Sorcerer’s Apprentice: The Traditional 
Tales of Lucian’s Lover of Lies (Swansea 2007) 9. See also C.A. Faraone, The Transformation 
of Greek Amulets in Roman Imperial Times (Philadelphia, PA 2018) 65. 

18 S.J. Tambiah, “Forms and Meaning of Magical Acts: A Point of View,” in R. Horton 
and R. Finnegan (eds.), Modes of Thought: Essays on Thinking in Western and Non-Western 
Societies (London 1973) 199 offers a summary of his thesis. Tambiah’s theory of persua- 
sive analogy continues to be relevant to discussions on ritual, on which see B. Stephenson, 
Ritual: A Very Short Introduction (Oxford 2015) 68-69, although other scholars have 
suggested points of criticism, e.g. J. Kreinath, “Semiotics,” in J. Kreinath, J. Snoek, and 
M. Stausberg (eds.), Theorizing Rituals: Classical Topics, Theoretical Approaches, 
Analytical Concepts (Leiden 2008) 465 and C. Lehrich, “Magic in Theoretical Practice,” 
in B. Otto and M. Strausberg (eds.), Defining Magic: A Reader (New York 2014) 218 
(“Horton’s argument would seem to lend itself more directly to a sideways motion: if Western 
natural science is a poor analogy, what of the Western human sciences? "). 

1? See, in particular, D. Collins, Magic in the Ancient Greek World (Malden, MA 2008) 
21 who reiterates that Tambiah “shows how the form of magical acts and objects often 
is conceived within detailed metaphorical and analogical schemes whereby desirable proper- 
ties of one object or action are transferred to another,” but highlights that “it is crucial for 
the observer to understand what properties a given object or action are thought to pos- 
sess within a culture." See also G.E.R. Lloyd, Magic, Reason, and Experience: Studies in 
the Origins and Development of Greek Science (Cambridge 1979) 2-3; C. Faraone, “The 
Agonistic Context of Early Greek Binding Spells," in C. Faraone and D. Obbink (eds.), 
Hiera Magika: Ancient Greek Magic and Religion (New York, NY 1991) 8; D. Frankfurter, 
“The Perils of Love and Countermagic in Coptic Egypt,” Journal of the History of Sexu- 
ality 10 (2001) 485. Others have applied Tambiah’s theory to ancient ritual texts, but more 
cautiously. See F. Graf, Magic in the Ancient World (Cambridge, MA 1997) 207—211. On 
A. Kropp's use of Tambiah and application of Searle's modified Austinian approach to 
Latin curse tablets, see “How Does Magical Language Work? The Spells and Formulae of 
the Latin defixionum tabellae," in R. Gordon and F.M. Simón (eds.), Magical Practice in 
the Latin West (Leiden 2010) 25-27 and 357-380. 
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model (...) and the rite consists in persuasively transferring the proper- 
ties of the desired and desirable vertical relation to the other which is in 
an undesirable condition, or in attempting to convert a potential not-yet- 
achieved state into an actualized one.””° In the case of the invisibility rituals 
in question, the practitioner seeks to transfer the properties of ritual ingre- 
dients to himself so as “to go unnoticed” in the presence of others. This 
involves either making him more like the sun, which blinds the eyes of its 
victim, or giving him the elusive qualities of the aglaophotis plant or an owl. 
Thus, each ritual not only implies that the practitioner will go unnoticed, 
which is in line with the formulary titles, but also relates with what this act 
of going unnoticed is to be likened. 

Perhaps it is not surprising that this kind of ritual activity appears in 
the PGM, since there is a long tradition of similia similibus rites in Ancient 
Egypt, including so-called “homopoeic” amulets whose shape represents 
a part of the body or a particular animal associated with a desirable trait.?! 
Moreover, invisibility rituals like PGM I 222—231 and 247-262, where 
persuasive analogy is involved, appear to be part of a much longer tradi- 
tion involving invisibility rituals of this kind. In his Natural History Pliny 
the Elder cites two such rituals that predate those from the PGM. One 
involves the roasted left foot of a chameleon with chameleon plant, most 
likely to camouflage the practitioner, and the other utilizes both a helio- 
trope stone and plant, presumably to inhibit vision.? Although Pliny inten- 
tionally provides few details about invocations and ritual actions, there is 
evidence that his sources for these rituals ultimately derive from Hellenistic 


Egypt.” 


20 Tambiah (n. 18) 212. 

?! On which see W.M.F. Petrie, Amulets (London 1914) 6-7 and 9-14 and C.A.R. Andrews, 
Amulets of Ancient Egypt (London 1994) 60-73 and “ Amulets,” in D.B. Redford (ed.), The 
Oxford Encyclopedia of Ancient Egypt (Oxford 2001) 1.75-82, especially p. 77. 

22 Plin. HN 28.29.115, sinistrum vero pedem torreri in furno cum herba quae aeque 
chamaeleon vocetur, additoque unguento pastillos eos in ligneum vas conditos praestare, si 
credimus, ne cernatur ab aliis qui id habeat, “The left foot, however, is roasted in an oven 
with a plant that is equally called chameleon, and when an unguent is added, these pastilles 
stored in a wooden container produce the result that, if we believe it, those who possess it 
may not be perceived by others," and 37.60.165, Magorum impudentiae vel manifestissi- 
mum in hac quoque exemplum est, quoniam admixta herba heliotropio, quibusdam additis 
precationibus, gerentem conspici negent, “In this also is even the most blatant example of 
the shamelessness of the magi, since when heliotrope plant is combined with heliotrope 
stone, with certain prayers spoken, they say that the one wearing it is not seen." See also 
n. 13. On the use of homonymous ingredients in ritual, see F. Maltomini, P.Oxy. 82, p. 60, 
note to line 21, s.v. künyıle. 

233 See M. Dickie “The Learned Magician and the Collection and Transmission of Magi- 
cal Lore,” in D. Jordan, H. Montgomery, and E. Thomassen (eds.), The World of Ancient 
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In summary, the language of invisibility in PGM 1222-231 and 247-262 
suggests that the practitioner is seeking to go unnoticed. Moreover, closer 
inspection of the prescribed ritual activity within these texts seems to con- 
firm this assertion by giving further insight into how invisibility is being 
conceived whether as an act of blinding or a form of concealment. Such 
ritual activities are commensurate with the formulary titles of PGM I 222- 
231 and 247—262 and employ the kinds of similia similibus rites that 
have a long tradition in Ancient Egypt. 


Magic (Bergen 1999) 172-189 and R. Phillips, “On the Outside Looking In: Pliny’s Natural 
History and the Portrayal of Invisibility in the Latin West," MAAR 56/57 (2011/2012), 
especially pp. 43-44. 


PROTECTION AGAINST FEAR OF PUNISHMENT FROM 
HECATE ERESCHIGAL: ANOTHER LOOK AT A MAGICAL 
RECIPE IN MICHIGAN (PGM LXX 4-19) 


Christopher A. Faraone University of Chicago 


Abstract. — Reinterpretation of PGM LXX 4-19. Hecate Ereschigal is the 
unidentified attacker in this magical recipe and not (as it has been argued 
or assumed) a beneficial goddess. The ancestors of Hecate Ereschigal were 
most probably impeding demons like Empousa, who appears in a scene in 
Aristophanes' Frogs. 


A complicated Late Antique Greek magical recipe in Michigan! describes 
how one can avert or escape fear. The rubric is, however, somewhat enig- 
matic — 'Exótnc 'Epgoyvyó npóc Pößov xoAóGo1og — and usually trans- 
lated as the “[Charms of] Hecate Ereschigal against fear of punishment" 
on the assumption that Hecate Ereschigal is a helpful deity and that the 
author of the recipe put her name in the genitive case to indicate that the 
charm “came from" or “was invented by" the goddess.” On its face, such 
an interpretation is plausible, because in the rubrics of the magical hand- 
books, the most common way to express authorship is, in fact, to render 
the name of the usually human author in the genitive.? When coupled with 


! P.Mich. 3.154 = PGM LXX = C.A. Faraone and S. Torallas (eds.), The Graeco- 
Egyptian Magical Formularies (forthcoming), no. 51. I am grateful for the perceptive 
comments and corrections of the anonymous referee and of my colleague Sofia Torallas 
Tovar. 

> E.g. H.D. Betz, “Fragments of a Catabasis Ritual in a Greek Magical Papyrus,” His- 
tory of Religions 19 (1980) 288, who goes on to say that “the spell is said to belong to 
the underworld goddess Hecate-Ereschigal." See also PGM LXX ad loc.: “(Name) der 
Hekate Ereschigal gegen Furcht vor Züchtigung," or A. Zografou, Des dieux maniables: 
Hécate et Cronos dans les papyrus magiques grecs (Paris 2016) 179: “Charme d'Hécate- 
Éreschigal contre la peur du chátiment." P.Mich. 3, p. 129, however, translates it ambiva- 
lently as “(Charm for) Hecate Ereschigal, for fear of punishment," although it is clear from 
the editor's subsequent discussion that he thinks the recipe is against the fear that Hecate 
induces. D.R. Jordan, “Notes on Two Michigan Magical Papyri," ZPE 136 (2001) 193, 
on the other hand, following Schmidt's emended text (see n. 6 below) translates “For fear. 
It will punish anyone who comes out (i.e. against you).” 

? E.g. PGM IV 850 (The Collapse Spell of Solomon), 3007 (The Tested Procedure of 
Pibechis for Those Possessed by Demons); V 96 (The Stele of Jeu); VII 162 (The Paignia 
of Democritus), 862 (The Lunar Spell of Claudianos); VIII (The Philtrokatadesmos of 
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a divine name, however, the rubric usually refers to the deity who is 
invoked during a procedure, or who is otherwise its main focus, for exam- 
ple, “The Oracle of Kronos” and the “Dream-Sender of Bes," which aim 
respectively at acquiring oracular knowledge from Kronos and a beneficial 
dream from Bes.^ Hecate, in fact, is never directly invoked in the Michigan 
recipe, but Ereschigal is mentioned twice by name and (as we shall see 
below) in both instances this is done to keep her away. Although in the 
earlier periods Hecate herself is invoked positively as a helper or protector, 
for example in the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, this is not the case in the 
Roman period or later, especially when she is linked with Ereschigal, a 
fearful underworld divinity in Assyria, who punishes the dead and who, 
along with Hecate, appears as a fearful agent on Roman-period curse 
tablets. It seems a priori more likely, therefore, that the rubric should be 
translated: “Against the fear of punishment (i.e. that comes) from Hecate 
Ereschigal." And there is a further difficulty with the Michigan rubric: 
four of the five recipes that follow are designed to help us avert or flee 
some kind of danger. So, why does the rubric talk about averting “fear of 
punishment,” rather than “punishment” itself or more generally “danger” ? 


Astrampsoukos); X 107 (The Dream-Sender of Agathokles), 121 (The Dream-Sender of 
Zminis of Dendera), or 351 (The Sphere of Democritus). The only real exception seems 
to be Hermes, who appears a few times as an author — e.g. PGM V 213 (Hermes' Ring) 
or VII 919 (Hermes' Wondrous Victory Charm) — where he is usually assumed to be 
Hermes Trismegistos, who was indeed thought to have authored many arcane books. The 
only other outlier is “The Subjection-Charm of Apollo” (PGM X 36), which was probably 
a scribal mistake for “of Apollonius," i.e. of Tyana, who is named as the author of another 
recipe (PGM XlIal): “The Old Serving Woman of Apollonius of Tyana.” 

* E.g. PGM IV 3086 (The Oracle of Kronos), 3210 (The Phialomanteion of Aphrodite); 
V 1-53 (The Oracle of Sarapis), 215-218 (The Stele of Aphrodite), or 222-249 (The 
Dream-Sender of Bes). The difference between divine and mortal names in the genitive is 
best seen, when we compare the last recipe, which invokes Bes to send a dream to another 
person, with “The Dream-sender of Agathokles” (XII 107), which invokes a long magical 
name (that includes the names of Thoth and Thoueris, the Egyptian hippopotamus god) to 
send the dream. 

> Curse tablets: Audollent, Defixionum Tabellae 242.39—45: “I adjure you by the 
earth, the names of triple-shaped Hecate, the whip-bearing, dedoulos (= Daidouchos, “torch- 
bearer” ?), torch-holding, golden-sandaled, blood<-drinking>, chthonian ... Ereshcheigal ...” 
and 246.5-6: “iron-sandaled Ereschigal." For the magical recipes, see P. Mich. 3, p. 125, 
which mentions PGM IV 338 and 2750. 

6 Some have worried about this problem. Jordan (n. 2) 188, for example, takes up 
an old proposal of K.F.W. Schmidt, “Papyri in the University of Michigan Collection,” 
Göttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen 199 (1937) 147-156 ad loc. and re-punctuates the first 
two lines as: “Ekatns Epgoy vy. npög qópov: KoAdot óc àv EFEpyntat. He translates: 
"(Spell of) Hecate Ereschigal against fear; it will punish whoever comes out." This solution, 
however, destroys (as we shall see below) the neat parallel structure of the first two cases 
(“If X comes out, do Y, if X comes closer do Z") and has not been pursued by any sub- 
sequent editors. 
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Hans Dieter Betz, in his ground-breaking study of this papyrus, was the first 
to address the second problem, when he pointed out that the protective 
speech-acts recommended by the recipe reflect various “formulae for a 
ritual descent (katabasis)” of the type that the Greek initiates memorized 
and presumably performed during their initiation rites.’ The “punishment” 
to be feared, he argued, was originally imagined taking place in the under- 
world and in the afterlife. As we shall see, his insights are crucial for under- 
standing the text, but an overemphasis on “punishment” may be misguided, 
because the reading of the word KoAdotoc (“punishment”) at 1. 4 of the 
papyrus is not, in fact, secure and the end of rubric could just as well read 
xpóc póßov Kai [ 3 Jotov (“against fear and ...”).8 

In the essay I offer a reassessment of this recipe in three stages. In the 
first, I offer a close re-reading of the papyrus, in some cases reviving the 
readings of Bonner in the editio princeps, but arguing, as Bonner did not, 
that the unnamed attacker to be averted must be Hecate Ereschigal her- 
self. In the second I return to the katabasis narratives adduced by Betz 
— beginning with Aristophanes Frogs — in which a person, upon entering 
Hades is attacked by a fearful, ugly, or armed demoness, sometimes called 
Empousa or Tisiphone, who leads away to the dead who have not been 
initiated and who therefore do not know the proper words or gestures 
required to escape her and gain access to the Elysian fields. In this section 
I stress the fact that all of these obstructionists are female and that there 
is evidence that Empousa was an epithet of Hecate. In the third section, 
as a way of explaining why strategies for post-mortem protection might 
also be used in the world of the living, I turn to a handful of narratives of 
Roman Imperial date that show how these underworld obstructionists 
were on occasion thought to emerge from Hades to attack the living, and 
how they, too, could be averted by special words and gestures similar to 
those described in the Michigan recipe. 


7 Betz (n. 2) 287. 

* I thank the anonymous referee for BASP, who pointed out that the genitive koA&o1og 
is not attested outside texts in the Ionic dialect and that the reading of the papyrus itself 
is not secure: the Michigan editor dotted the X and the a, and the online image shows that 
these letters are in a break and are only partly preserved. The final letters of the word are 
also quite difficult to read. The referee, after noting that in 1. 26 of the papyrus (a rubric 
at the beginning of a second recipe in the same papyrus) we find mpdc póßov xai dvaAbvov 
etc., suggests that in 1. 4 we might read npög qófov kai .. ot. . I have looked at the 
photograph with my colleague Sofia Torallas Tovar and after the kai one might, in fact, 
render the final word as [ . . . otov, which would provide us with an accusative ending in 
parallel with qópov, although no obvious supplements come to mind. 
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The Michigan Recipe 


The recipe preserved by the Michigan papyrus recommends aversive 
procedures in four threatening scenarios that are marked below with Roman 
numerals.’ 


“Exdtns "Epeoyiyaa npög qópov KoAdotoc!? 


(i) 
(i) 


(ii) 


(iv) 


dav &Eépyntau Aeyévo-!! “yó sim "EpeoyvyüX xpatobca tobg 


avt[t]yetpac, xai oddé Ev ðúvataı kakóv adTN yevéoOat.” 

éav 0° Eyybg &néA0n cou EmtAaBopEvos tfjg deEiac TTEPVNG «óto- 
xe»? Aéyov: '"EpgoyvyüX napdéve, kóov, ópákawa, otéuua, KAsic, 
Knpükeiov, [t] tTaptapobyov ypóosov tò oóvóaAov," kai tapat- 
THON. 

“QOKEL KATAOKEL EPOV OPEV ip HEYA ogpvonp Bavi y'. poßavria 
seuvn, TETE[A]EOLAL Kai eig ueyapov katé[Bn]v AaKktdAov Kai [1]à 
dra st5ov kta, napOévoc, xóov, Kai TH Aoına ná[v]ta. A&ys eri 
tpióðov Kai otpaosic MEedys: pavltlaßstaı yàp Ev tovto. (Aéyov 
8& Mav vuk[tóc, n]epi ob O£Astc, Kai kað’ Órvouc unvóosı.} 

Kav &ri Hüvarov Anüyn, Aéye taðta OKOPTIL@V orjoapov, koi OWOEL o£. 


“Against fear of punishment from Hecate Ereschigal: 


Q) 
(i) 


If she comes out (e.g. against you), let it be said: ‘I myself am Ereschi- 
gal, the one holding her thumbs, and not even one evil can befall her!’ 
If she comes close to you, take hold of your right heel and «continue» 
saying: ‘O virgin Ereschigal, bitch, serpent, wreath, key, herald’s wand, 
golden sandal of Lady Tartaros’ and you will (i.e. successfully) entreat 
(her). 


(iii) Aski kataski erón oreön iôr mega semnyér baui — [say it] three times. ‘Oh 


(iv) 


Holy Fearsome-One, I have been initiated, I went down into the chamber 
of the Dactyls and I saw the other things down below: virgin, bitch and 
all the rest.’ Say it at the crossroads and turn around and flee, because it 
is at those places that she appears as a phantom. {Saying it late at night, 
about what you wish, and she will reveal (it to you) in (your) dreams. } 
And if you are led off to death, say these (i.e. same) words, while 
scattering sesame seeds, and they will save you.” 


? [use the text of PGM and the translation of Betz (n. 2), except where noted. Like all 
commentators, I ignore the unnumbered fifth scenario (printed here in brackets) as an 
outlier, which is concerned with dream divination and thus has no obvious connection to 
the rubric about “fear.” 

10 See n. 8 for alternate possibilities for KoAdotos. 

11 I retain here Agy&to, the reading of P.Mich. 3, pp. 125-126, where the editor states 
rightly (ad loc.) that the subject of é€Gépyntat is Hecate. PGM LXX emends Xzy£co to 
Aéys (ad)t@, while Betz (n. 2) 289—290 and Jordan (n. 2) 188-189 emend it to Aéye TO 
(= tovt@) and assume the attacker is generic male. 

12 The anonymous reader rightly points out that in a handbook text this imperative (or 
something like it) is not absolutely necessary; see, for example, P.Oxy. 58.3931.2, where 
an invocation is quoted in a recipe without the requisite imperative Aye. 
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In each case, we are told how to protect ourselves, when an apparently 
fearful figure suddenly appears or otherwise confronts us — a figure, whose 
name and gender is not, however, clearly specified in the text as we have 
it. Nearly all modern commentaries and translations assume that this per- 
son is a generic male,'? who stands in for any attacker, but in what follows 
I will argue that this figure can be identified by both name and gender, 
because Hecate Ereschigal herself is named in the rubric as the source of 
the fear to be averted and because the setting of the third encounter is a 
place closely associated with Hecate: “Say it at the crossroads ... because 
it is at those places that X appears as a phantom." !4 

We can summarize as follows the four dangerous encounters and in 
each case the protective gesture and/or speech-act that is required to avert 
the danger: 


Threat Gesture — Speech-Act Predicted Result 

(i) “if she comes out” hold boast “I myself am no evil will happen 
thumbs  Ereschigal ...” 

(ii) “if she comes near" hold right invoke Ereschigal as “you will entreat (her)” 
heel “virgin, bitch, serpent"; (i.e. with success) 


recite list of symbols: 
wreath, key, wand, sandals 


(iii) if she appears ... none aski kataski-logos; "turn around, escape" 
at the crossroads boast “I myself have (imperatives) 
been initiated, I saw the 
other things below, “virgin, 
bitch and all the rest." 


(iv) “if you are led scatter say "these (same) words" “these (same) words 
off to death" seeds will save you” 


As we can see summarized in the last column, the goals of these speech- 
acts and gestures are primarily protective: the prevention of “evil,” suc- 
cessful entreaty, escape, or salvation. Betz, as was mentioned above, was 
the first to stress that the verbal responses to encounters (ii) and (iii) reflect 
formulae used by the Greeks in a ritual of descent known as a katabasis 
and he noted that the first three scenarios could plausibly have been expe- 
rienced during a nocturnal initiation-rite.!° The third encounter at the cross- 
roads, for example, might be imagined taking place at the parting of the 


13 See e.g. Betz (n. 2), Jordan (n. 2), and note 11 above. P.Mich. 3, pp. 125-126 alone 
rightly saw (ad loc.) that the subject of €épyntat is Hecate. 

14 S.I. Johnston, “Crossroads,” ZPE 88 (1991) 217—224 and Zografou (n. 2) 45-68. 

15 Betz (n. 2) 287. 
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ways in Hades, where the souls of the dead were sent to different destina- 
tions, depending on whether they were initiated or how they were judged.!ó 
The fourth scenario, however, — “if you are lead off to death," — can only 
take place in the land of the living. 

The first speech-act (“I myself am Ereschigal ...") is of Egyptian origin 
in form" and perhaps Near Eastern in content: to protect ourselves, we are 
advised to impersonate Ereschigal, the Babylonian queen of the under- 
world, because in this guise “no evil will befall us." Such a boast makes 
sense, of course, if we follow Betz in thinking that this recipe was origi- 
nally designed to protect the dead after they had gone down into Hades: 
what better way to protect one-self in that realm, than by impersonating its 
queen? * Modern commentators rightly assume, moreover, that, since we 
are pretending to be the goddess “who holds her thumbs,” at this point we, 
too, are supposed to be holding our own thumbs, presumably with the fingers 
of the same hand.!? This is, in short, a strange ritual by which we trans- 
form ourselves into an effigy of the attacker: by claiming to be Ereschigal 
and then disabling our opposable thumbs, we likewise — according to 
the logic of like-banning-like — disable her ability to threaten or harm us. 
And it is not a unique example, because we see a similar gesture a few 
other times in the magical papyri, for instance, in a prayer for strength 
(PGM LXIX 3), in which thumb-holding is also combined with the imper- 
sonation formula: “... “Abrasax, give me your strength, for I am Abrasax.’ 
Say it seven times while holding your two thumbs." In both recipes, 
therefore, we claim to be the powerful divinity whom we are addressing 
(Ereschigal or Abrasax), and therefore we must hold our thumbs in order 
to control this god, a pattern that we can also discern in a third recipe, 
PGM IV 2325-2327, where in the midst of a long iambic poem aimed at 
“driving off" Selene-Persephone, we find the command: “Do what I say, 


16 Betz (n. 2) 293-294 suggests that the spell could be used in both places, noting that 
Plato in a number of passages makes the triodos the place where the blessed are separated 
from the others, e.g., Gorg. 524a: "These, when their life is ended, shall give judgment in 
the meadow at the crossroads (v th tp10d@), whence are the two ways leading, one to the 
Isles of the Blest, and the other to Tartarus." See also Resp. 614e, and Phaedr. 249a. 

17 The “I am” formula is well known in Egyptian magic; see H.D. Betz, “Magic and 
the Mysteries?" in C.A. Faraone and D. Obbink (eds.), Magika Hiera: Ancient Greek 
Magic and Religion (Oxford 1991) 248—249 and H.S. Versnel, /nconsistencies in Greek 
and Roman Religion 1: Ter Unus. Isis, Dionysos, Hermes: Three Studies in Henotheism 
(2nd ed.; Leiden 1998) 43, n. 10. 

18 Betz (n. 2) 289: “Parallels in Greek catabasis literature ... point to a situation in the 
underworld, where visitors must expect attacks by underworld demons in charge of the 
punishments.” 

1% C. Bonner, “Note on the Paris Magical Papyrus,” CP 25 (1930) 181. 
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o Maid, ruler of Tartaros, because ... with awesome compulsion I hold fast 
your thumb.””° Here, as in the Michigan papyrus, we are not explicitly 
told to hold down our own thumb, but the performative language — “I hold 
fast your thumb" — makes this certain. 

In response to the second encounter described in the Michigan papy- 
rus, rather than impersonate the goddess, we are told to address her 
directly as “O virgin Ereschigal!” and then, while holding our right heel 
in our hand, to recite a simple list in the nominative case, that begins 
with a pair of female animals (a dog and a serpent) and then continues 
with a series of personal objects — wreath, key, kerykion, and golden 
sandal. David Jordan has shown, in fact, that this list — which is partially 
repeated in the third encounter as well, is part of a lost iambic liturgy or 
hymn that probably comes from some kind of mystery or chthonic cult.?! 
We get a better view of this iambic poem by looking at the longest and 
best-preserved version, which is inscribed on a lead curse-tablet from 
Oxyrhynchus of second or third century CE date: 

... STEH, KAEIC, Kr] poKtov, 
ths Taprapobyov yaAKeov TO cávóaAov. 
tns Aef 2 ]nov Xpbosov tò oóvóaXov: 

id@v (uév) EPvyov TNV ciónpooávóaAXov, 
EBnv 8° En’ ixveoı Ypvooodvdarov Kópnc: 
OOOOV] ue, oooíkoope, Anuntpog KOPN 


“... wreath, key, herald's staff. 
Brazen is the sandal of the Queen of Tartarus. 
Golden is the sandal of the De[ ]pos.? 
Because I saw, I escaped the iron-sandaled (goddess), 
and I went upon the tracks of golden-sandaled Kore. 
Save me, world-saver, daughter of Demeter!” 


Here we can see that the short lists in the Michigan papyrus were originally 
part of a much longer iambic text that also mentions sandals of bronze and 
iron, in addition to the gold ones in the Michigan papyrus. And the final 


20 The phrase 5éAto¢ üxokpovottkóg in the rubric refers a written text (6&Xtog) that 
“drives of” or “dispels” the dangerous chthonic-lunar goddess; see Bonner (n. 19) 180, who 
notes how the practitioner desires to intimidate the goddess. He also cites PGM XXXVI 161 
for an anger restraining spell that involves holding the thumbs in similar fashion in order 
to bind the victim. 

?! Jordan (n. 2) 190: “presumably it comes from an initiation into mysteries.” 

2 D.R. Jordan, “A Love Charm with Verses," ZPE 72 (1988) 245-259 = Suppl. 
Mag. 1.49.57-61. 

23 Jordan was unable to reconstruct the title of the second individual, but perhaps it was 
a corrupt version of tig Aat[dob]xov, (“the Torchholder"), i.e. Kore, who in the penulti- 
mate verse is in fact, described as “golden-sandaled.” 
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request to Kore-Persephone reveals that this iambic liturgy or hymn is 
aimed primarily at salvation or protection.” 

The list on this curse tablet, however, makes no mention of the virgin, 
the bitch and the female snake that appear on the Michigan papyrus, 
which Jordan reconstructs as an earlier part of his hypothetical original 
version:?? 


napOéve, 
KOOV, SPAKALVA, OTELPOA, KAEIG, kr poktov, 
Ths Taptapovyov x póozov TO oávóaXov: 

“O virgin, 
bitch, serpent, wreath, key, herald's staff. 
Golden is the sandal of the Queen of Tartarus." 


The fact that the Michigan recipe twice recommends a prose speech-act 
that was originally a song or poem connected with mystery cults reaffirms 
Betz’ insights that the original landscape imagined for these encounters 
was probably the underworld as dramatized in an initiation rite. It is not 
entirely clear, however, why we must grasp our heel during this second 
encounter, but, here, too, we should probably understand that, like the 
holding of the thumbs, this gesture is to be projected onto Ereschigal, who 
with her hand and foot so encumbered, would be unable to harm us. 

At this point a paragraphos intervenes that seems to separate the first 
two recipes, which focus on Ereschigal and the second two, which do not 
mention her at all. In the third scenario, moreover, the scribe inverts the 
order that we saw in the first two encounters: in this case, the speech-act 
appears first — without any gesture — and the place of the encounter — the 
crossroads — is described last and in more detail as the place where the 
attacker "appears as a phantom (phantazetai).” Here, as was mentioned 
earlier, we have the greatest impetus to assume that the attacker is female, 
because in the Greek world Hecate is the only superhuman entity regularly 
associated with the crossroads.” In this scenario, moreover, the attacker is 


24 D, Wortmann, “Die Sandale der Hekate-Persephone-Selene," ZPE 2 (1968) 155-160 
and Jordan (n. 22). 

?5 Jordan (n. 2) 191. 

°6 For the use of mystery texts on amulets for quotidian protection, see C.A. Faraone, 
“Mystery Cults and Incantations: Evidence for Orphic Charms in Euripides’ Cyclops 646- 
48?" Rheinisches Museum 151 (2008) 127-142, “A Socratic Leaf-Charm for Headache 
(Charmides 155b-157c), Orphic Gold Leaves and the Ancient Greek Tradition of Leaf 
Amulets," in J. Dijkstra, J. Kroesen, and Y. Kuiper (eds.), Myths, Martyrs, and Modernity: 
Studies in the History of Religions in Honour of Jan N. Bremmer (Leiden 2010) 145—166, 
and The Transformation of Greek Amulets in Roman Imperial Times (Philadelphia 2018) 
192-208. 

27 Johnston (n. 14). 
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addressed as Phobantia Semne, *Holy Fearsome-One," an apt feminine 
moniker for an entity to be averted in a recipe labeled: "Against fear 
(phobos) of punishment. "? 
This third speech-act is the longest and most complex: first we find a 
famous series of nonsense words that begin aski kataski erón oreón. In the 
Roman period these words were known as the Ephesia grammata and were 
believed to be one of the most powerful incantations for protection,” but we 
now know that they were also the corrupted version of the first four words 
(6000 Kate oxi pov dpé@v) of a hexametrical poem whose content, like 
the iambic liturgy discussed earlier, also connects it with the mysteries:?? 
6000 KATE OKLAPOV ópé£ov LEAAVADYEL xópot 
Depospövng y kýnov Ayaı npög Gporyov avay«Ky[1] 

10 tiv rerpaßnnova nais Gyinv Anumtpog ónmàóv, 
aiy’ åkayavtopóa vacLOd 0aXepoio yaAaKtosG 
BpWopévy[v]. néta (68) 0zaic [n]e[n]t00060 pasivaic 
[AJaunda(owv). "EJivoóta 8° ’Exätn ppucodet povňı 
[BlapBapm &xxAXó5ovoa ... 
“As down the shady mountains in a dark-and-glittering land 
a child leads out of Persephone's garden by necessity for milking 
the four-footed holy attendant of Demeter, 
a she-goat with an untiring stream of rich milk 
laden; and the child follows, trusting in the bright goddesses 
with their lamps(?). And Hecate Enodia in a frightening, 
barbarous voice shrieking ..." 


Our best witness to this poem is a lead tablet in the Getty Museum that 
dates to the late fifth-century BCE and probably comes from Selinus. The 
syntax of the last two verses quoted above — and the unquoted, lacunose 
lines that follow — is difficult, but it seems that the beneficial Eleusinian 
triad is present here: Demeter and Kore (= “the bright goddesses with their 
lamps") and the torch-holding Hecate. The initial description of Hecate 
“shrieking in a frightening, barbarous voice (ppikóóei gavit [p]apBó po 
éxkkAdCovoag),” suggests to the contrary, however, that here, too, she may 
have played a more hostile role, one similar to that imagined for Hecate- 
Ereschigal in the Michigan papyrus. 


?* P Mich. 3.154 and Betz (n. 2) simply transliterate the word as phobantia, while 
Jordan (n. 2) follows Schmidt (n. 6) in emending the text to po(ı)Bäavr(p)ıa, “purifier?” 
or “brightener?” presumably on the assumption that this refers to a kinder and gentler 
Hecate Ereschigal. 

29 A. Bernabé, “The Ephesia Grammata: Genesis of a Magical Formula,” in C.A. Faraone 
and D. Obbink (eds.), The Getty Hexameters: Poetry, Magic, and Mystery in Ancient Greek 
Selinous (Oxford 2013) 71—96. 

30 Faraone and Obbink (n. 29) 12, lines 8-17. 
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After reciting these Ephesia grammata, we are then instructed to say the 
following: “I have been initiated (teté[A ]eoua1), I went down (katé[Bn]v) 
into the chamber of the Dactyls and I saw (cióov) the other things below: 
virgin, bitch, and all the rest.” These claims rightly recalled for Betz and 
others the sunthemata or “passwords” that the initiate were taught in the 
mysteries :?! 


Eleusinian: “I drank the kykeon, I took from the kistes” 
(£ntov Tov kokéova, £Xapov EK ktotnc) 


Attis and Kybele: “I ate from the tympanon, I drank from the kymbalos” 
(K vopixa vou Égayov, EK kopaXovo £rtov) 


Sabazios: “I escaped the bad; I found the better” 
(Epvyov Kakov, EÜPOV ÜLLELVOV) 


Betz also pointed out that the claim “I went down into the chamber of the 
Dactyls” probably refers to a ritual descent (katabasis) into a natural cave 
or underground room connected with mystery cult.? The final phrase “vir- 
gin, bitch, and all the rest" refers, of course, to the list taken from the iambic 
liturgy that is (as we saw above) more fully quoted as an antidote for the 
previous encounter. The purpose of these boasts is, at this point, quite clear: 
by speaking them aloud in the underworld, we demonstrate that we have an 
initiate's special knowledge of Hades and therefore that we deserve special 
treatment when we get there. The instructions for final scenario — “if you 
are led off to death" — are quite brief, but they do follow the pattern estab- 
lished by the first three: a speech-act referred to as “these words” (presum- 
ably the same words recommended for the third encounter) and a simple 
action accomplished with the hands: the scattering of sesame seeds. 


Impeding Entities in the Underworld: Empousa and Tisiphone 


Betz found support for the idea that the Michigan recipe originated as 
a text of instruction for initiates facing attacks in Hades, by recalling a 
number of katabasis narratives, in which new arrivals in the underworld 


?! Betz (n. 2) 292-293 and F. Graf, *Dionysian and Orphic Eschatology: New Texts and 
Old Questions," in C.A. Faraone and T. Carpenter (eds.), Masks of Dionysos (Ithaca 1993) 
249—250, who notes that these parallels were collected earlier by a number of scholars, 
including Harrison and Guthrie. 

32 Betz, ibid. Near the end of Apuleius’ Metamorphoses (11.23.5—7) the narrator Lucius, 
who has undergone Isiac initiation, reports his experience in a similar sequence of past verbs 
describing his movements in Hades: “I came to the boundary of death and, having trodden 
the threshold of Proserpina, ... I came face to face with the gods below ...” 
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were confronted by terrifying female obstructionists. Here, too, his argu- 
ment can be enhanced by the realization that Hecate herself should be 
placed among such gate-keepers in Hades. I suggest, in fact, that the ear- 
liest version of this encounter referred not to Hecate's triple-headed form, 
but rather to a shape-shifting entity called Empousa, who in the classical 
period was already being assimilated to Hecate. Our earliest evidence is 
a scene near the start of Aristophanes' Frogs, a scene in which scholars 
have found a number of jokes and references to the mysteries.?? Just after 
they arrive in Hades, the slave Xanthias, gazing offstage announces to 
Dionysus that he sees a frightful sight:*4 


Kai ùv ópà vn tov Aia Onpiov péya: 
TOUOV TI; 

SElVOV. navtoóazóv yoðv yiyvetat’ 
toté uév ye Botc, vovi 5’ dpetc, toté 8° ad yovty 
@POALOTATH TIG. 

TOD “oT; pép En’ adTHV to. 
GAM odKET’ ad yov" "ouv, GAA’ HSN kóov 
"Eunovoa toivov éott. 

nopi yobv Aápnetot 
ÜNAV TO npóoonov. 
Kai OKEAOG YAAKOV Ext; 

vn tòv Tlooe160, Kai BoAitıvov Bátepov, 
cap’ io01 


m > m 


eis 


El > 


Xanthias: And look, by Zeus, I see a huge beast. 

Dionysus: What kind? 

Xanthias: Frightful! Anyway, it’s a shape-shifter: now a cow; now a mule; 
and now a woman, very nice looking. 

Dionysus: Where? Come on, let me at her! 

Xanthias: Wait, she’s not a woman any more, she’s a bitch. 

Dionysus: Then it must be Empousa! 

Xanthias: Yes, her whole face is ablaze with fire. 

Dionysus: And does she have a brazen leg? 

Xanthias: Yes indeed, and the other one’s made of dung, I swear. 


The comic duo understandably recoil in fear. First Dionysus begs his 
own priest sitting in the front row of the Athenian theater — “O priest, 
Protect me!" (297: ipe, õragóñačóv t)" — and Xanthias follows suit 
with two traditional apotropaic expressions, “O Lord Herakles!” (299, 


33 C.G. Brown, “Empousa, Dionysus and the Mysteries: Aristophanes Frogs 285ff.," 
CQ 41 (1991) 42-43, following F. Graf, Eleusis und die orphische Dichtung Athens in 
vorhellenisticher Zeit (Berlin 1974) 40—43. 

34 Aristophanes, Frogs 288—294. Text and translation of J. Henderson’s Loeb edition 
(2002). 
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a reference — according to the scholia — to Herakles Alexikakos) and 
“Begone, you!" (301: 101 "rep ÉpygU, after which Empousa indeed 
seems to vanish.? By using special speech-acts, therefore, that success- 
fully avert the threat, they are able to continue their journey through the 
underworld. 

Chris Brown, building on some long established connections between 
the scene in the Frogs and the Eleusinian mysteries, has argued quite con- 
vincingly that in Xanthias' comic vision of the shape-shifting Empousa, 
Aristophanes alludes carefully? to yet another part of the Eleusinian 
mysteries: an initial confrontation with a shape-shifting demoness.*’ He 
begins with the report of the late-fourth-century BCE historian, Idome- 
neus of Lampsacus, who tells us that *the mother of Aeschines was called 
" Empousa," ... because she appeared from shadowy places to those being 
initiated (roig pvovpévoric).”38 We know a lot about Aeschines’ mother, 
thanks to the scorn that Demosthenes heaps on his rival Aeschines, because 
he assisted his mother in performing private initiations of a Dionysiac sort, 
chores that included reading texts aloud, clothing the initiates in animal- 
skins and finally commanding them to recite the ritual boast at the end 
of the ceremony: “I escaped evil, I found a better way!" ?? Idomeneus 
suggests, therefore, that Aeschines’ mother was nicknamed “Empousa,” 
because she was accustomed to jump out of a dark corner and frighten 


55 See T. Zielinski, “Marginalien,” Philologus 60 (1901) 4, E.K. Borthwick, “Seeing 
Weasels: The Superstitious Background of the Empusa Scene in the Frogs," CQ 18 (1968) 
201, who calls it *apotropaic," and K. Dover, Aristophanes, Frogs (Oxford 1993) 230- 
231. 

36 Carefully, because of his presumed fear of prosecution for revealing details of the 
mysteries, as illustrated by the story of Aeschylus’ prosecution, for which see Brown 
(n. 33) 43, n. 9. 

37 Ar. Ran. 316—459; see Graf (n. 33) 40-41 and Brown (n. 33) 43. 

38 FGrHist 338 F 2 is cited in a rhetorical lexicon to help explain why Demosthenes 
(18.130) refers to Aeschines' mother as an “Empousa.” Throughout this paragraph I sum- 
marize Brown (n. 33) 42-46. 

3 Dem. 18.259. The full passage is: “Upon arriving at manhood, you used to read the 
books for your mother as she performed her initiations and you used to assist with all the 
other paraphernalia: by mixing the libations, by clothing the initiands at night in fawn-skins, 
by purifying their bodies, by scouring them with the loam and the bran and, when their 
lustration was done, by standing them up and commanding them to say: ‘I escaped evil, 
I found a better way!’” (àvrjp òè yevönevog TH untpi TeAovon Tus BißAovg Aveyiyvmoksg 
Kai TÜAAU cuveokKevOpo0, TV HEV vOKTa vepiGov Kai kpatnpitov Kai ka0a(pov tob 
TEAOVHEVOLG KÜNOHÄTTOV TO TNA® Kai toig nttÓpoic, Kai Gviotüg GNO TOD KaAaPLOD 
Kehevdov A£yew "Époyov kakóv, ebpov üpewov"). The debate concerning which deity 
was the focus of these rituals is greatly complicated by Demosthenes' desire to broadly 
paint his rival's mother as a priestess in some kind of unsavory foreign cult; see the full 
discussion by Brown (n. 33) 44-45. 
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her initiands, just like Empousa did in the Eleusinian mysteries. Second 
Sophistic writers provide us with similar descriptions of this kind of hos- 
tile reception in Hades. Plutarch, for example, in his version of the story 
of Thespesius' visit to Hades, says that after Thespesius' guide disappears, 
he was approached by entities of frightening aspect, who thrust him forward 
and compelled him go in a certain direction." And in his satiric Kataplous, 
Lucian presents us with this exchange between the shades of two recently 
deceased persons, just after they disembark from Charon's boat:*? 


“Since it is clear that you have been initiated at Eleusis, Cyniscus, tell me: 
do not the things here (i.e. in the underworld) resemble those there (i.e. the 
experiences of initiates at the mysteries)?" 


“Certainly, and to prove the point, look, some kind of female torchbearer 
approaches (ioù yoDv mpoogpyetat dgdovyxovc), glaring fearfully and threat- 
eningly — could it be a fury?" 


Hermes, who is guiding them through Hades at this point, names this 
Fury as Tisiphone (“She who Punishes Murder”), and she, in turn, leads 
them before Rhadamanthus, who then judges them all, sending some to 
the “isles of the blessed” (24: &¢ tàs uakó pov vrjoouc) and command- 
ing that others be tossed into the Burning River, handed over to Cerebus 
or “put in fetters near Tantalos" (28). Cyniscus’ observation that their 
initial experiences in the underworld resemble the experiences of Eleusin- 
ian initiands nicely illustrates, of course, the expectation that initiation 
rituals were dress rehearsals for what would happen after death, and that 
they were designed to teach initiates the kinds of difficulties they would 
encounter, the kinds of decisions that they must make and the kind of 
actions that they must take, once they have arrived in Hades.^ 


40 Brown (n. 33) 46, who stresses that Idomeneus uses the key term toig jioupévoic, 
and S.I. Johnston, Restless Dead: Encounters Between the Living and the Dead in Ancient 
Greece (Berkeley 1999) 133—134, who stresses that Aeschines’ mother “took part in dramatic 
enactment of some kind during initiations, pretending to be ghostly threat to the initiands.” 
She also points out (p. 132) that Proclus describes a similar scene (in Alc. 340.1): “In the 
holiest of the mysteries, before the gods arrive, the emanations of the chthonic demons 
become manifest and visions frightens the initiates distracting them form the good things 
the gods have to offer." She notes ad loc., moreover, that the phrase “the holiest of the 
mysteries" in Proclus always refers to the Eleusinian mysteries. 

^! Plu. Mor. 567a—68a and Betz (n. 2) 290. 

? Luc. Catapl. 22-23: ein& poi, — &veAéc0ng yap, © Kovioxe, ófjAov Ott th Eev- 
oivia — oùy Ópota. toig &kei TH EVOdSE Got SoKEt; 

5 Brown (n. 33) 46 for this translation, which emphasizes the force of the particle yov, 
“to prove the point.” 

# See G. Betegh, The Derveni Papyrus (Cambridge 2004) 88-89 on the parallels 
between those rites, which secure the safe passage of the soul through the underworld, and 
initiation rites, which provide preparation for that final journey. 
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In Lucian's katabasis, the terrifying Tisiphone seems to be part of the 
underworld establishment — a bailiff in Rhadamanthus’ courtroom, so to 
speak. The name of “Empousa,” however, that Aristophanes gives to his 
shape-shifting demoness and Demosthenes to Aeschines’ mother, looks 
like a feminine participle, *She-who Obstructs,” generated by false analogy 
from the Greek adverb &unoö@v, which means “underfoot” or “present- 
ing a hindrance or impediment.”*° Empousa's role in the underworld, in 
short, is to impede the dead, presumably to distinguish the uninitiated or 
(as Lucian suggests) the criminal, and prevent them from proceeding to 
a more pleasant haven in Hades.^ Given the fact that Aeschines’ mother 
also is said to have appeared suddenly like Empousa in private initiations, 
it is probably the case that some non-Eleusinian ceremonies could also 
be suddenly halted, at least momentarily, at the unexpected appearance 
of a demoness, who was to be evaded by means of prayer, acclamation 
or apotropaic incantation, just as Dionysus and Xanthias did, when they 
were confronted by Empousa.^? 

Who, then, is this Empousa and how might she be connected with 
Hekate Ereschigal? First of all, Hesychius tells us outright that “ Aris- 
tophanes says that Empousa is Hecate," which presumably means that 
Empousa was an alternate name of Hecate or perhaps an epithet, e.g. 
*Hecate who Obstructs."^ Hesychius was presumably alluding to a 


^5 Johnston (n. 40) 134. Or perhaps from *épnovtia “she-who-is-in the path (i.e. of the 
soul in the underworld)," for which see J.A. Alvarez-Perdrosa Nüfiez, “The Etymology 
of Gk. "Eurovoa OF 713-716),” in M. Herrero de Jáuregui, A.I. Jiménez San Cristóbal, 
E. Luján, R.M. Hernández, M.A. Santamaría, and S. Torallas Tovar (eds.), Tracing Orpheus: 
Studies of Orphic Fragments In Honour of Alberto Bernabé (Berlin 2011) 293—296. 

46 Johnston (n. 40) 134. 

47 Johnston (n. 40) 134. In later narratives of the descent of Heracles or Aeneas into the 
underworld, the hero is confronted immediately by a Gorgon and other apparitions, scenes 
which support the general idea that upon entry to Hades, the souls of the dead or still-living 
interlopers could expect to be intercepted by female demons or monsters who suddenly 
emerge from the darkness to prevent them from getting to the isles of the blest or the 
Elysium fields; see R.J. Clark, “The Eleusinian Mysteries and Vergil's ‘Appearance-of-a- 
Terrifying-Female-Apparition-in-the-Underworld' Motif in Aeneid 6," in G. Casadio and 
P. Johnston (eds.), Mystic Cults in Magna Graeca (Austin 2009) 190-203 and M. Herrero 
de Jáuregui, “Trust the God’: Tharsein in Ancient Greek Religion," HSCP 108 (2016) 35. 
A famous fragment of Plutarch's On the Soul (fr. 178 Sandbach) confirms that this is a 
traditional part of the catabatic narrative: he tells us that at the Eleusinian mysteries dur- 
ing the nocturnal ritual in the Telesterion, the initiands are first plunged into darkness 
and into a state of fear created by a sudden shock (ekplexis), but that in the end they 
encounter light and a feeling of bliss. See Brown (n. 33) 50 and Johnston (n. 40) 131, 
who stresses rightly that the use of the word ekplexis, from the verb ekplessein, “to strike 
someone out of their wits," implies an agent who appears suddenly, as Empousa does in 
the Frogs. 

^5 Hsch. s.v. *Empousa." 
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fragment of Aristophanes' lost Tagenistai, quoted elsewhere by a scholion 
to Frogs 293: “... and Chthonian Hecate entwined with spirals of snakes. 
Why do you call her the Empousa? "^? The same scholion offers another 
explanation, namely that Empousa was *a demonic apparition sent by 
Hecate, which changes its shape.”*° 
It would seem, therefore, that the Michigan papyrus not only recom- 

mends the use of various protective speech acts, both poetry and prose, 
borrowed from the mysteries, but that it also frames at least the first 
three encounters around the apparently commonplace idea that the dead 
would meet with similar obstructions when they first arrive in the under- 
world. We find hints in the Michigan recipe, in fact, of this shape-shifting 
Empousa, when we realize that Xanthias’ description of her, follows an 
order similar to the sights to be boasted about in the iambic section of the 
Michigan papyrus: 

Xanthias’ vision: I see (6p@) ... a very nice-looking woman (yov poto- 

1611); a bitch (Kov), ... a brazen leg (ckéXog xaXov) and the other of 

dung (BoAitivov Hütepov). 


lambic liturgy: I saw below (zióov Két@) ... a virgin (nap®&voc), a bitch 
(k0ov), ... a brazen sandal (yaAKeov oávõañov). 


Indeed, it might even be that Aristophanes has framed Xanthias’ iambic 
speech here with the traditional iambic liturgy in mind. 


Averting Frightful Encounters in the World of the Living 


Finally, we need to understand why and how these strategies of aversion 
designed for underworld encounters came to be used, as we see in the 
Michigan recipe, for the protection of mortals before they die or even when 
they are being led off to die. The answer, which we will pursue in this final 
section, is that in the Roman period, at least, people feared that on occasion 
such hostile entities — especially Hecate — could even emerge from Hades 
and attack the living. The Hippocratic author of “On the Sacred Disease” 
claims tendentiously, for example, that his rivals blamed all sorts of con- 
vulsive diseases on the attacks of gods, including Hecate:?! 


^ Fr. 515 Kassel-Austin PCG = scholia Apollonius 3.861; see Brown (n. 33) 
47-48. 

50 Brown (n. 33) 47-48 with some additional references. 

5! N. Demand, Birth, Death and Motherhood in Classical Greece (Baltimore 1994) 99. 
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“Should he (i.e. the patient) pass some excrement, as often happens under 
the stress of the disease, the epithet Enodia (i.e. of Hecate) is applied ... 
When at night there are fearful things and terrors, delirium, leaps-from-the- 
bed and dashes-out-of-doors, they say that these are the assaults of Hecate 
and the attacks of the heroes." 


An attack of Hecate is also suspected as the cause of Phaedra’s mysterious 
disease at the start of Euripides’ Hippolytus, ? and Theophrastus tells us 
that his Superstitious Man "frequently purified his house, claiming that 
there had been an attack from Hecate (Exärng ... &xayoyn). 7? 

These are all passing references, but Lucian, in his Lover of Lies, puts 
a fully blown description in the mouth of a character named Eucrates, 
who begins by asserting that many people encounter daimones, both day 
and night, but he was not worried, because an Arab once gave him “a ring 
of iron made from crosses and taught him an incantation (10011) of many 
names.”™ A little later in the dialogue, Eucrates describes how he used 
this ring to protect himself once, while travelling alone through the woods 
at mid-day. After hearing the barking of dogs and the thunder of an earth- 
quake, he saw a horrible sight:?? 


yovaika ... rpootobcav Poßepäv, Nuıotadıniav oysóov tò byoc. EIXEV 
6& Kai dada £v TH Gptotepa kai Ei@oc èv TH 66 oov sikoodnnyv, Kai 
tù u&v ÉvepOsv óqiónoug Ñv, tà öè üvo Dlopyóvi Eupepnc, tò PASppa 
ENHI Kai TO PPLKHdEs THs TPOOÖWERG, kai vti TIS KÓNG TOÙG SpAKovtas 
Bootpvyndov Kadsito siñovuévovc nepi TOV adyéva Kai mì TOV ÖUMV 
EVIOVG EOTELPALLEVOUG. 


“A horrible woman was coming toward me about a half a stade in height. 
She was holding a torch in her left hand and a sword in her right, ten cubits 
long; below she was snake-footed and above she was similar to the Gorgon, 
in her stare, I mean, and in the frightfulness of her appearance and instead 
of hair she had snakes lying around her neck in ringlets.” 


Here, of course, we have an encounter similar to that in the Frogs and in 
Lucian's Kataplous: a horrible female approaches (yvvaika ... TPOOLOD- 
cav poßepáv) notable in the frightfulness of her appearance (tò MpiK@dEc 
ng npooöwewg) and armed with torch and sword. 


5 Eur. Hipp. 142, with the comments of J. Jouanna, Hippocrates (Baltimore 1999) 
187-188. 

> Theophr. Char. 16.7. 

5 Luc. Philops. 17: tov 6akv0Aiov ô “Apay &£óoxe ciórpou tod k TOV otaupav 
NETOMHEVOV kai THY énoór|v EÖLSALEV TV noXvóvonov. 

5 Lucian, Lover of Lies 22. 
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Eucrates, however, performs a simple gesture with his hands to protect 
himself from this attacker, whom he identifies as Hecate herself:?ó 

&yó p£v obv isav Éotnv dvaotpéwac dua THY oppayisa ñv pot ô Apay 
édaxev sic TO slow Tod daKtbAov’ f] 'Exótn 68 ratáčaca và SpaKovteio 
TOSi TOUSAMOG Enoincev xyóopno nxoppéysOgg, ikov Taptapetov TO 
Báðoc: sita ğyeto ner’ SAiyov GAAopEVY sig adtO. £y 5é Oapproac 
énékvya.... sita EOpov tà &v ‘Atdsov &navta, tov ITopupAeyéOovra, civ 
Aiuvnv, TOV Képpepov, toù vexpotc, Hots yvmpiletv Eviovg adtav’ 
“Well I, for my part, stopped when I saw her, at the same time turning the 
gem (i.e. of the ring) that the Arab gave me to the inside of my finger. Hecate, 
for her part, by stamping on the ground with her serpent foot, created a huge 
chasm, as deep as Tartarus; then in an instant she leaped into it and was gone. 
I plucked up my courage and looked over ... Then I saw everything in Hades, 
the River of Blazing Fire, and the Lake, and Cerberus, and the dead, well 
enough to recognize some of them.” 


This story — especially the mammoth size of the goddess and her serpen- 
tine legs — is, like the Aristophanic scene in Hades, overblown for comic 
effect and clearly designed to mock the superstitious narrator, Eucrates. 
But Lucian nonetheless seems to reflect real knowledge of the gestures 
and the apparatus of such protective rituals, in this case in connection with 
a special protective ring. His account, moreover, of Hecate first emerging 
from Hades and then approaching in a threatening manner also recalls the 
first two encounters described in the Michigan papyrus, in which Hecate- 
Ereschigal “comes out" and then “comes near.” Similar, too, are the rather 
simple protective gestures described in the papyrus: holding down the 
thumbs or grasping the right heel. And, although Eucrates does not men- 
tion it at this point in his story, in the earlier passage where he described 
how he got the ring, he says that, when the Arab gave him the ring, he 
also “taught him an incantation of many names” — a speech-act that was 
presumably meant to be used while twisting the ring to his palm, a pair- 
ing of logos and praxis, in short, similar to what we find in the papyrus. 
At the end of his story, finally, Eucrates makes a boast — “I saw everything 
in Hades (&ópov tà v "Aióov Gnavta), the River of Blazing Fire, and the 
Lake, and Cerberus, and the dead" — that recalls the boast in the papyrus 
during a similar encounter with Hecate-Ereschigal (“I saw the other things 
down below: virgin, bitch and all the rest [kai tà Aoına nó[v]cva.]"), as well 
as the purpose of such initiations: to be able to “recognize” the various 
places and denizens of the underworld in order that after dying we can 
successfully make our way to a better place in Hades. 


56 Lucian, Lover of Lies 24. 
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Philostratus, a near contemporary of Lucian, gives us a slightly more 
realistic account of the aversion of a female demon outside of Hades in 
his biography of Apollonius of Tyana, a scene in which the philosopher 
is confronted while traveling at night with his entourage:°’ 


“They were traveling in full moonlight when there fell upon them the phan- 
tom of an empousa (gdopa dé adtoic &unobong &£véngog), who changed 
into this and that and yet was nonexistent. Apollonius realized what it was, 
and he himself kept vilifying the empousa (&X0160peixvo th £uro00n) and 
told the others to do the same, since that was the remedy for this attack. The 
phantom (dopa) went off gibbering, just as ghosts do.” 


Here, then, are all of the familiar features we saw earlier: the phantom of 
a shape-shifting empousa suddenly “falls upon” the group and prevents 
them from proceeding to their destination. Apollonius, however, remains 
unfazed and knows precisely what kind of ritual speech-act will cause her 
flee: vilification. Here we also see that the word empousa by the Roman 
period has become a common noun for a shape-shifting phantom. 


Conclusions 


We can, finally, summarize as follows the texts and scenarios exam- 
ined above: 


Impeded/ Impeding Agent or Means Final Result 
Attacked Female of Evasion 
Michigan Recipe 1 “if she comes impersonate Ereschigal no evil will 
Papyrus out..." and then boast while befall 
holding thumbs 
Recipe 2 “if she comes while holding heel, invoke aversion 
closer..." Ereschigal as virgin, bitch, 


serpent and then boast the 
tokens seen in Hades 


Recipe 3 if she is “at Ephesia grammata escape 
the crossroads” thrice, then boast that 
“I saw” the tokens 


in Hades 
Recipe 4 “if lead off (the same) while salvation 
to death...” scattering seeds from death 


57 Philostr. VA 2.4. 
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Impeded/ Impeding Agent or Means Final Result 
Attacked Female of Evasion 
Aristoph., Dionysus Empousa “I see" a cow, mule, Empousa 
Frogs and Xanthias (shape-shifter) virgin, bitch, and then disappears 
a prayer 
Lucian, Cynesius Tisiphone, a acquittal before judge go to the 
Periplus and his torch-bearer isles of the 
Friend comes near blessed 
Lucian, Eucrates Hecate comes “spell of many names” she leaps 
Lover of Lies near with torch and turning of ring stone; back into 
and sword “T saw" all the things Hades 
in Hades 
Philostratus Apollonius phantom of vilification she departs 


and students an empousa 
falls upon them 


Each case involves the appearance of a frightening female, sometimes a 
gyne, like Empousa, and sometimes a parthenos, like Hekate, who approaches 
suddenly and in a threatening manner. In Aristophanes and Philostratus, 
for example, she is a clearly a shape-shifter, but in the two accounts given 
by Lucian she carries weapons traditionally associated with Hecate: 
torches and swords. 

This impeding figure is variously named “Hecate,” “Empousa,” or 
“Tisiphone,” and in every case she moves quickly to obstruct the forward 
motion of a mortal, either upon entering Hades (Xanthias or Cynesius) or 
while walking outside of Hades, either at noon (Eucrates) or at night (Apol- 
lonius). Empousa, as we saw above, was thought by some to be an epithet 
of Hecate (“Hecate who Obstructs") and by others to be a demoness or 
phantom in Hecate's charge. Her attack is thwarted in two ways: by per- 
forming simple gestures, such as holding the thumbs or twisting a special 
ring into the palm; and by uttering some kind of powerful speech-act, for 
example, the Ephesia grammata quoted in the Michigan papyrus or the 
incantation of powerful names that the Arab allegedly gave to Eucrates. 
Others apparently used a prayer for protection, like the one addressed to 
Kore at the end of the iambic fragment reconstructed by Jordan. 

The Michigan recipe is a complicated and somewhat opaque text, because 
of the telegraphic quality of its prose and the quickness in its transitions, 
both of which make it difficult to know, as we have seen, the identity or 


58 Johnston (n. 40) 72-75. 
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gender of the person who initially comes out and comes closer, and even 
to know from where he or she is coming. I have argued that we can best 
understand these actions by conjoining the previous and excellent work of 
Betz on the papyrus and Brown on the scene in the Frogs, in ways that 
allow us to see that the ancestors of the Hecate Ereschigal in the Michigan 
recipe were most probably impeding demons like Hekate Empousa or 
Tisiphones, and that we must therefore understand that Hecate Ereschigal 
is the unidentified attacker in the papyrus and that she is not (as it has been 
argued or assumed) a beneficial goddess, who invented the protective ges- 
tures and texts that follow. And although the “fear” mentioned in rubric 
of the Michigan papyrus may have originally been the initial fear of the 
dead upon arrival in the underworld, it would seem that the speech-acts 
and gestures recommended by the Michigan recipe could also used to bar 
similar demonic attacks outside of Hades. 


ANTAIOS, A PTOLEMAIC STRATEGOS OF ALEXANDRIA 


Eddy Lanciers KU Leuven 


Abstract. — The strategos Antaios in P.Tebt. 1.134 (ca. 120 BC) is not 
a governor of the Arsinoite nome but a city governor of Alexandria. The 
nature of the office of the ovpatnyóc tig MOAEWs and its relationship to the 
éni ts MOAEWs is not clear. 


In the first volume of the Tebtynis papyri, published in 1902, the fol- 
lowing short description was given of papyrus no. 134 (TM 3770): “Begin- 
ning of a petition to Antaeus, ovyyevr]o Kai orparnyög ts [? untpo- | 
nÓA&0Oc, from Heraclides, kopoypappatedcs. Late second century B. C. 
14 lines." Based upon this note and the provenance of the text, Antaios 
is commonly regarded as a strategos of the Arsinoite nome.! Van 't Dack 
is the only scholar who tried to provide an explanation for the presumed 
reference to the metropolis after Antaios’ title: he conjectured that besides 
the strategos in the nome capital Krokodilonpolis there might have existed 
strategoi in other Fayum villages, such as Philadelpheia or Oxyrhyncha.? 

In 1998, nearly a century after the first description, Arthur Verhoogt 
published the first 4 lines of the document:? 

Avtaior ovyyevel kai orparnyaı ty. [ .] 
TMOAEMS (vacat) 

na pà 'HpakAsg(óoo tod Appovtoo K@[uo-] 
Ypappatéas TOV EK ToD Apotvoitolv] 


Verhoogt remarked that in line 1 there is no room for the letters untpo, 
suggested in P.Tebt. 1.134. 


! Fr. Bilabel, “Strategos,” RE 4A.1 (1931) col. 249; H. Bengtson, Die Strategie in der 
hellenistischen Zeit. Ein Beitrag zum antiken Staatsrecht 3 (2nd ed.; Munich 1967) 211, 
no. 36; PP 1 + 8.213; L. Mooren, The Aulic Titulature in Ptolemaic Egypt: Introduction and 
Prosopography (Brussels 1975) 103, no. 081; E. Van ’t Dack, Ptolemaica selecta. Études sur 
l'armée et l'administration lagides (Leuven 1988) 333. 

? E, Van ’t Dack, “Notes sur les circonscriptions d'origine grecque en Égypte ptolé- 
maique," in E. Van ’t Dack and T. Reekmans, Prolemaica (Leuven and Leiden 1951) 47. 

3 A.M.E.W. Verhoogt, Menches, Komogrammateus of Kerkeosiris: The Doings and 
Dealings of a Village Scribe in the Late Ptolemaic Period (120—110 B.C.) (Leiden, New 
York, and Cologne 1998) 194. 
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The information in this document complicates the traditional identifi- 
cation of Antaios as a governor of the Arsinoite nome. In a text addressed 
to the strategos of that nome the specification that Herakleides is a village 
scribe t&v &k tob Apotvoitov is superfluous; in that case one expects 
that Herakleides just mentions his village, i.e. in all likelihood Kerkeosiris 
(see below). The reference to the Arsinoite nome suggests that Herak- 
leides is addressing an official with another territorial jurisdiction. A possi- 
ble reason could be that the village scribe was temporarily residing outside 
the Arsinoite nome. Such is for instance the case in the petition a woman 
addressed to the phrourarchos of Herakleopolis: Avookovpíóset fj yepóvi kai 
ppovlpapyat ra pà KAsodg tfi | [Z]o(.00 tov £k KopkoótXov | róXeoG 
tov Apoivoítov vouod | napenıönuodong 6’ évtad0a (P.Diosk. 9.1—5, 
mid-second century BC). The addition of toù Apotvoitov vopov is 
explained by the fact that the petitioner is visiting another nome. 

On the basis of this observation a simple and enlightening suggestion 
for the end of 1. 1 may be made. Instead of looking for a supplement of two 
letters, we probably just may read cfj[c] and regard Antaios as a “strategos 
of the city.” Although “the city” could theoretically refer to Krokodilonpolis,* 
the strategia 1s always connected to the nome and not to the capital of the 
nome. A solution is in my opinion provided by the unpublished fifth line 
of P.Tebt. 1.134. On the photo we read:? . . [ . €]ytav0a repi tov taho- 
yiopov . . [. Verhoogt has convincingly demonstrated that a delegation 
of village scribes from the Arsinoite nome travelled at least once a year 
to Alexandria — probably in the month Pachons (May-June) — to present 
their reports directly to the dioiketes.° This event, called “public reading 
of the survey according to crop” (Gvayvaots tç ka tà PUAAOV yeopecpíiac)," 
is probably identical with the annual 616.0yoc mentioned in P.Tebt. 1.58.23, 
31, 59 (111 BC).? The word is used there with the meaning “audit” or 
“balancing of accounts, "? i.e. as a synonym of óiXoytopóc.? An annual 
dtaAoytopLdc in the capital is also mentioned in BGU 8.1781.9 (53/52 BC): 
nì Tod ovvotabyn(copévon) Ev AAs&avölpstaı) diadroyu(opod). In 


* See for instance P.Sorb. 3.136.4; P.Tebt. 1.21.5. 

? See http://papyri.info/ddbdp/p.tebt; 1; 134/images. I thank Willy Clarysse for checking 
and completing my reading. He suggests that é]ytat0a is preceded by [óv]/zo[c in ll. 4-5. 

$ Verhoogt (n. 3) 83-89. The conference in Alexandria was probably prepared on the 
nome level: see Ch. Armoni, Studien zur Verwaltung des ptolemdischen Agypten. Das 
Amt des Basilikos Grammateus (Paderbom 2012) 176—178. 

7 P.Tebt. 1.61(b).4-5 (117 BC). 

8 Verhoogt (n. 3) 87-88. 

? Cf. Fr. Preisigke, Fachwörter des öffentlichen Verwaltungsdienstes Ägyptens in den 
griechischen Papyrusurkunden der ptolemáisch-rómischen Zeit (Góttingen 1915) 53 s.v. 

10 Preisigke (n. 9) 53 s.v. 
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P.Köln 15.603.2 (213 BC) [katonı]eiv Eni tov diadoytopov probably 
also refers to an assembly in the capital.!! Herakleides thus starts his peti- 
tion to Antaios by explaining that he is in Alexandria (£vra0da) regard- 
ing the control of the village accounts (019.0ytopó6), together with other 
village scribes from the Arsinoite nome (xov x tod Apotvoitov). The 
reason for his petition to the city governor is unclear because the next 
lines are very fragmentary. The general appearance of the document with 
the interlinear text between II. 5 and 6 makes it probable that it is a draft, 
hastily composed by Herakleides in Alexandria and kept in his archive 
after his return to his village. 

Before discussing the role of Antaios as strategos of Alexandria, we 
must first determine the date of P.Tebt. 1.134. The document belongs to 
the so-called “Archive of the village scribes of Kerkeosiris." '? It was dis- 
covered in mummy no. 8 from Tebtynis, together with P.Tebr. 1.9 (25 May 
119 BC), 1.18 (115/114 BC), 1.67 (118/117 BC) and 1.149 descr. = 
P.Tebt. 4.1125 (116/115 BC).? While the dates of the other papyri seem to 
point to the early 110s BC, our document probably was written somewhat 
earlier. According to Verhoogt, Herakleides may have preceded Menches,'* 
who started his first term of office as village scribe after 123/122 BC, prob- 
ably about 120 BC. Verhoogt also notes a strong similarity between the 
handwriting of P.Tebt. 1.134 and P.Tebt. 4.1108, a list of temple and cleruchic 
lands composed somewhere in the years 124-121 BC.!^ P.Tebt. 1.134 was 
then probably written in the late 120s BC." 

Information about the officials of Ptolemaic Alexandria is scanty. The 
following persons are regarded as possible governors of the city:!? 


1. Theon son of Philiskos (PP 1 + 8.155; 6.14922) — 285-246 BC — 
tetayué[vo]s nò tòu BaciAéo IItoAs[poa]iov Ev AAe&avópstat 
(IG 11.4.1042.3-5).!9 


!! So Ch. Armoni, P.Köln 15, p. 61, commentary to 1. 2. 
12 TM ArchID 140. 
13 PTebt. 1, p. XVI. 
^ Verhoogt (n. 3) 27, n. 30. 
5 Verhoogt (n. 3) 25 with n. 14, 27. 
16 Verhoogt (n. 3) 27, n. 30. 
It is difficult to place Herakleides after Menches, because the latter was succeeded by 
the village scribe Petosiris around 111/110 BC and from about 107 BC onwards the texts in 
the archive are no longer directly connected with the office of the local village scribes. This 
situation leaves hardly any room to place the careers of Herakleides and Antaios in the early 
110s BC. 

13 For a recent discussion with an overview of the earlier literature, see W. Huss, Die 
Verwaltung des ptolemaiischen Reichs (Munich 2011) 22. 

19 Tt is not certain that Theon really was a Ptolemaic official: in PP 8.155 the suggestion 
is made that he may have been a strategos temporarily residing in Alexandria to defend 
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2. Ptolemaios (PP 1 + 8.157) - 219 BC - IIxoAeuaío và TÓT’ Eni tis 
TOAEMS &noAsAewupévo (Polyb. 5.39.3); Tod quAóocovtog tiv 
nói (Plut. Cleom. 37.4). 

3. Asklepiades (PP 8.154a) — 163 BC — tov Eni tig MOAEWS TETAYHEVOV 
(Diod. 31.20).?° 

4. Anonymous — 127 BC - éni tig nóA£0G (P.Bad. 4.48.7). 

5. Anonymous (PP 8.1572) — 46 BC - éni thc n6AE@G GTOAEAELLLEVOD 
(BGU 6.1212 C.18 = C.Ord.Ptol.* 82). 

6. Lykarion son of Noumenios (PP 1 + 8.37 and 156; 6.17152) — 100- 
30 BC (?) — tov ovyyevn Kal katà cvgut|v àpyiyépovta Kai 
ótotkTti]v Kai £Gnyntnv kai mì ts TOAEMS kai yopvaotapyov 
(1.Alex.Ptol. 42.4—7). 


The overview shows that Antaios’ title otparnyög ts mOAEMs is 
nowhere else attested as a designation for the Ptolemaic city governor of 
Alexandria;?! it only appears in the Roman era.? Although circumlocu- 
tions are used in our sources,? the title for the official who was appointed 
by the Ptolemaic rulers at the head of the capital must have been £ri tG 
nÓA£OG. 

In trying to determine the role of the otpatnyóg ths TOAEWCS we will 
discuss three possibilities: (1) &ri ts nöAE@g and orparnyög THs TOAEMS 


the interests of the League of the Islanders; see also P.M. Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria 
(Oxford 1972) 2.193-194, n. 97 (in fine). 

20 The fact that Lykarion (see under no. 6) was both dioiketes and &ri tg tóA.ecc could 
speak for an identification of the personage in Diodorus with the dioiketes Asklepiades 
(PP 1 + 8.21) attested in 163 BC: cf. ER. Walton in the Loeb edition of Diodorus, vol. 9, 
pp. 362-363, n. 1. 

?! The inscription OGIS 2.743 = SB 5.8935, which mentions Ptolemaios (PP 1 + 8.153) 
as otparnyög róXAgOc, was originally attributed to Alexandria but in fact comes from 
Ptolemais and is probably Roman: Bengtson (n. 1) 128-129; Fraser (n. 19) 2.180, n. 34. 
The persons listed in PP 1.150—152 under “Les stratéges” cannot be regarded as strategoi 
of Alexandria, but must rather be army commanders: Fraser (n.19) 2.193-194, n. 97 (cf. 
PP 8.150-152). The reading tob Gotetov ot1[patnyo]b in P.Köln 2.81.11 (105/104 BC) 
is uncertain: see the commentary ad loc., and L. Koenen, “Kleopatra III. als Priesterin des 
Alexanderkultes (P. Colon. inv. nr. 5063)," ZPE 5 (1970) 69—70. 

22 See e.g. P.Oxy. 49.3463.2 (AD 58); P.Oxy. 44.3197.1 (AD 111); P.Meyer 6.8-9 
(AD 125); P.Oxy. 1.100.2 (AD 133); P.Oslo 3.84.8 (AD 138-161); Chrest.Mitt. 372.34; 
(AD 142); BGU 3.729.1 (AD 144); P.Oxy. 4.727.2 (AD 154); P.Oxy. 10.1270.13-14 
(AD 159); BGU 3.888.5-6 (AD 160); /.Portes 32 (mid-second century AD); P.Oxy. 4.705.67— 
68 (after AD 202); P.Oxy. 12.1560.10-11 (AD 209); PAlex.Giss. 5.2-3 (AD 215); 
P.Lond. 3.851.2-3 (pp. 48-50) (AD 216). 

?3 The use of àáxoAceXeuuiévog in relation to the officials nos. 2 and 5 could be an indi- 
cation that we are dealing with temporary assignments and not with a permanent office: see 
Van ’t Dack (n. 1) 237-240; cf. Fraser (n. 19) 2.194, n. 102. 
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are designations for the same office; (2) the otpatnyógc ths MOAEWG is 
the garrison commander of the capital; (3) the otpatnyoc ths MOAEWS 
is identical with the vuxtepivóc otpatryóg mentioned by Strabo. 

The view that by the end of the Ptolemaic period the Eni ng nóAeoG 
became to be known as otpatnyoc ing n0As0c, a title the Romans then 
continued to use,” is now contradicted by P.Tebt. 1.134, because this 
document predates the attestations of the eni ts nöAeswg mentioned above 
under nos. 5-6. Since both titles appear in the 120s BC — éni tig nóAeoG 
in P.Bad. 4.48 and otparnyög ing nöAewg in P.Tebt. 1.134 — the conclu- 
sion that we are dealing with two concurrently existing and probably 
different titles seems inevitable. Or should we assume that Herakleides, 
influenced by the situation in the Arsinoite nome, where the highest royal 
official was the strategos, erroneously used this title for the king's repre- 
sentative in Alexandria instead of the correct designation nì ts 104.06? 
This is rather improbable: as a member of the royal administration, Herak- 
leides undoubtedly had a good knowledge of the official titles or had at 
least access to sources who could provide the correct information. 

In his seminal work on the history of Ptolemaic Alexandria, Fraser con- 
jectured that the &ri tg nöAewcg, whose office in his opinion was already 
primarily civilian in the third century BC, could, in case of an emergency, 
receive support of the garrison commander in Alexandria, “who probably 
bore the title otpatnyéc.””° The fact that Herakleides, as a civil official, 
petitions Antaios does not exclude that the latter was a garrison commander: 
several texts edited in P.Diosk. illustrate that a phrourarchos could be peti- 
tioned regarding purely civil matters." It is, however, noteworthy that in 
P.Bad. 4.48 from 127 BC - written only a few years before P.Tebt. 1.134 — 
the wife of an Alexandrian soldier does not petition such a presumed (mili- 
tary) strategos but the &ni ing tóAeoq (I. 7: EvtvyEiv TH Eni ts MOAEWC). 
Also damaging for Fraser’s view is the observation that local garrison 
commanders usually do not bear the title otpatnydc, but are designated in 


24 Cf. W. Schubart, “Spuren politischer Autonomie in Aegypten unter den Ptolemáern," 
Klio 10 (1910) 68, 70; Bengtson (n. 1) 133; W. Peremans and E. Van 't Dack, Prosopo- 
graphica (Leuven and Leiden 1953) 46. 

25 One cannot draw a parallel between the appearance of the two titles in Alexandria 
and the existence of two different titles to designate the highest official of a single nome 
— strategos and epistates — because the latter were never used within the same nome in 
the same period: see Van ’t Dack (n. 1) 368-370, and J.D. Thomas, The epistrategos in 
Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt, Part I: The Ptolemaic epistrategos (Opladen 1975) 132-136. 

6 Fraser (n. 19) 1.107. 

27 See P.Diosk. 1, 3, 7, 8 and 9, and the introduction pp. 7-8. 
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Egypt as phrourarchos” and in the foreign provinces as epistates, phrou- 
rarchos, &rà tij róXeoc or Eni + city name.” 

With the exception of P.Tebt. 1.134, a reference to a Ptolemaic strategos 
in Alexandria only appears in Strabo 17.1.12, where an overview is given 
of the magistrates of Alexandria under Augustus: 


The following are the local officials of the city: the exegetes, who wears 
a purple robe and has hereditary honours, the hypomnematographos; the 
archidikastes; and finally the night general. These offices existed under the 
kings, but the kings conducted affairs badly, with the result that the harmony 
of the city was destroyed through lawlessness.?? 


This passage seems to point to the existence of a vuktepivógc OTparnyög 
already under the Ptolemaic rulers. In all likelihood this official was the 
head of Alexandria's night watch, perhaps a forerunner of the Roman 
praefectus vigilum. Bowman and Rathbone have suggested that in Roman 
Alexandria otparnyög tfjg nóXeocG and voxtepivóc otpatnyóc were in 
fact designations for the same official, “who presumably controlled a local 
watch-cum-firebrigade."?! Their view is disputable,’ and for the Ptolemaic 
era an identification of the two offices is also tenuous.? Although Strabo, 
contrary to his statement, does not only mention “local officials of the city” 
(tov © &riyopíiov àpyóvtov katà nóAi) but amalgamates municipal 
offices (exegetes) and royal offices (hypomnematographos, archidikastes), 
it is not excluded that the voktepivóc otpatnydc was indeed a city mag- 
istrate.* In that case, it would be impossible to identify this function with 


28 See the list in PP 2 and 8.2051—2066. 

? See R.S. Bagnall, The Administration of the Ptolemaic Possessions outside Egypt 
(Leiden 1976) 83, 220-224; Huss (n. 18) 155, n. 108. A possible exception is found in 
IG 12.3.1291, an inscription from Thera (probably second half of the third century BC), but 
the meaning of otpataydc xà[c nölAıog in this text (1. 6) is disputed: Van ’t Dack (n. 1) 
128-131, 146-150, identifies him as a city commander, while Bagnall, op. cit., pp. 132-133, 
regards him as the chief commander of the Ptolemaic naval forces in the Aegean. 

30 We slightly adapt the translation of Fraser (n. 19) 1.96. 

9! A.K. Bowman and D. Rathbone, “Cities and Administration in Roman Egypt," 
JRS 82 (1992) 116. E.G. Huzar, “Alexandria ad Aegyptum in the Julio-Claudian Age,” 
ANRW 2.10.1 (1988) 661, accepts a direct link between the Roman and the Ptolemaic offi- 
cial: “The Nukterinos Strategos, the night general, may have continued a Ptolemaic office 
of commandant of the city." 

?? The identification is doubted by Schubart (n. 24) 70, n. 2; Bilabel (n. 1) col. 250; 
Bengtson (n. 1) 133; M. Matter, review of: H.-Chr. Dirscherl, Der Gaustratege im rómi- 
schen Agypten, Gnomon 80 (2008) 240. 

33 To judge from his title the duties of the night strategos were confined to the night 
(cf. Fraser [n. 19] 97). It is doubtful that an official with such limited powers could receive 
the highest court title ovyyevng, attested for Antaios. 

34 Identification as a city magistrate: L. Capponi, Augustan Egypt: The Creation of a 
Roman Province (New York and London 2005) 27. Undecided: Huss (n. 18) 22-23, n. 47 
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the position of Antaios, who belonged to the royal administration, as is 
apparent from the fact that he is petitioned by another royal official and 
from his honorific court title. 

None of the three possible explanations is really satisfactory and an 
identification with the voktepivóc otparnyög is even downright improb- 
able. Because of the fragmentary preservation of P.Tebt. 1.134 and the 
lack of contemporary parallels the exact nature of Antaios’ office can 
unfortunately not be established. It is conceivable that we are dealing with 
an extraordinary military office, created as a consequence of the civil 
war between Ptolemy VIII and Cleopatra II (132-124 BC).? During this 
conflict the inhabitants of the capital took the side of the queen and only 
in 127 BC the troops of the king managed to recapture the city.*° Perhaps 
Ptolemy VIII created the post of “strategos of the city" to be able to 
quickly subdue new uprisings in Alexandria. 

What is clear is that Antaios’ position as otpatr]yoóo Ths NOAEMs must 
have been important, since he bore the highest honorific court title ovy- 
yevng.”’ By 120 BC a certain inflation of the titles is already discernible, 
but Antaios stood at that moment on the same hierarchic level as the strate- 
gos of Cyprus, the epistrategos of the chora, the hypomnematographos 
and the epistolographos.?? Whether he ranked above the nome strategoi is 
uncertain. We only have information for the Arsinoite nome, where the 
promotion of the nome governor from tv TpaTwV MiAwV to ovyyevic 
happened somewhere in the period 125-120 BC, the period in which 
P.Tebt. 1.134 was written.?? 


(in fine). Identification as a governmental office: A. Jördens, “Das Verhältnis der römischen 
Amtstrüger in Ägypten zu den ‘Städten’ in der Provinz," in W. Eck (ed.), Lokale Autonomie 
und rómische Ordnungsmacht in den kaiserzeitlichen Provinzen vom 1. bis 3. Jahrhundert 
(Munich 1999) 153. 

35 This was suggested by an anonymous reviewer. 

3° The date and circumstances of the recapture are discussed in my paper “Lochos: A 
Career in the Service of Ptolemy VIIL" CE 93 (2018) 381—383. 

37 Regarding the office of the &ni tfj; tóXeoc Mooren (n. 1) 20, states that “we have 
no evidence to tie it, insofar as Alexandria or a polis in Egypt is concerned, to an aulic 
rank". This is probably due to the paucity of our sources rather than to the fact that the 
&ni ths róX£oc of Alexandria was not eligible for a honorific court title. 

38 See the chronological list of the holders of the title ovyygvrig in Mooren (n. 1) 
233-245. 

39 Philinos is still cov xpócov oiXov in P.Tebt. 3.700.18-20 (restored) and 97-98 
(probably 24 September 125 BC), while Parthenios in P.Tebt. 1.101.2-3 (11 October 
120 BC) is the first governor with the title ovyyevng. 


APOMOIRA FÜR DIE RACHEGOTTINNEN: 
NEUEDITION VON PUG 4.155 


Thomas Backhuys Universität zu Köln 


Abstract. — New readings reveal the character of PUG 4.155 as a Ptolemaic 
land survey perhaps originating from the Herakleopolite nome that very 
much resembles land surveys published in BGU 14, especially 2441. The 
apomoira tax on orchards and vineyards, the first category of land registered 
here, is here dedicated to avenging goddesses otherwise named the Nepécetc. 
They appear here for the first time as Netßeütec, which is a Greek translit- 
eration of Egyptian n3.db3.w “those of revenge." 


Der lückenhafte Text der editio princeps hätte von einer abschlie- 
Benden Durchsicht profitiert und erklärt den nicht ganz zutreffenden Titel 
„Elenco di katoikoi hippeis archaioi.“! Dies zeigt sich vor allem in nicht 
kenntlich gemachten Auslassungen lesbarer Schrift besonders im Bereich 
der Zeilenenden im unteren Teil; auch die &toc-Sigle auf dem oberen Rand 
rechts wurde außer Acht gelassen. Diese Neuedition hat folglich eine Zeile 
mehr. Die Art des Dokuments wurde nicht deutlich, obwohl ein Verweis 
auf die schlagende Parallele BGU 14.2441 (aufgrund der Erwáhnung von 
Katoıkot immeic àpyaiot in beiden Texten) in der Einleitung der Edition 
auf S. 46 zu finden ist. Es handelt sich bei dem Genoveser Papyrus um 
ein Landregister wie BGU 14.2435—2450,? von denen besonders Nr. 2441 
groBe Ahnlichkeiten aufweist. Vielleicht gehórt das Genoveser Frag- 
ment sogar zu diesen Berliner Stücken aus dem Herakleopolites. Die zwi- 
schen 1969 und 1984 in sechs Losen erworbenen Papyri der Universitit 
Genova stammen mit Ausnahme des ersten Ankaufs ausschlieBlich aus 


! Abbildung: http://pug.unige.net/pug;IV;155. Der unbestimmte dokumentarische 
Text auf Verso ist unediert. Charikleia Armoni und Willy Clarysse haben in ihrer großzü- 
gigen Art Hinweise zu Lesungen beigesteuert. Willy Clarysse hat darüberhinaus meine 
Havarie bei der Erklärung eines ägyptischen Wortes verhindert. Beiden gilt mein aufrich- 
tiger Dank. Für alle im Text verbliebenen Fehler bin nur ich verantwortlich. 

> R.M. Falivene, The Herakleopolite Nome, Atlanta 1998, S. 23: „BGU XIV 2441-2448 
and 2449—2450 preserve portions of what must have been a complete survey of all agri- 
cultural land in each village of the Tekmi toparchy, and probably of the whole nome.“ 
und dies., Patterns of Greek Settlement in Egypt during the Ptolemaic Period: ,,Old Settlers“ 
in the Herakleopolite Nome, in: PapCongr XXIII, Wien 2007, S. 207-214. 


Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists 56 (2019) 233-249. 
© American Society of Papyrologists/Peeters. doi: 10.2143/BASP.56.0.3286659 
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Mumienkartonage arsinoitischer Provenienz und datieren auf die Zeit der 
Ptolemäer.? Die Herkunft einzelner Stücke sind nach Auskunft des Heidel- 
berger Gesamtverzeichnisses aber auch der Herakleopolites,^ Hermupolis 
und der Hermopolites,? Oasis Magna, Oxyrhynchos und der Oxyrhynchites’ 
und Theben.® 

Landregister aus ptolemäischer Zeit sind neben BGU 14 (Herakl., 
2./1. Jh.) publiziert in P.Tebr. 1 und 4 (Arsinoites, Ende 2. Jh.), P.Haun. 4.70 
(Edfu, 119/118) und P.Agri (Arsinoites, 216/5 [demotisch]). Dazu kommt 
unveróffentlichtes Material aus der Kólner Papyrussammlung, das von 
Riccardo Vecchiato erschlossen wurde (P.Köln inv. 20945-20953; Herakl., 
145-116)? 

Dieses ptolemäische Landregister reiht sich den Berliner Stücken an, 
denen es formal sehr nahe kommt und mit denen es vermutlich die Her- 
kunft teilt. Als Landbesitzer sind kétoucot inmeic Gpyator genannt, die 
eine eigene Rubrik innerhalb der wohl wie vergleichbare Texte aus BGU 14 
nach Orten aufgeführten Landkategorien und -eigner darstellen. Oberhalb 
des Haupttextes ist auf dem breiten Freirand rechts eine nicht mehr lesbare 
Jahresangabe vermerkt worden. Abgesehen von einigen in dieser Form 
bereits aus anderen Landregistern bekannten Informationen ist dieser 
Text religionsgeschichtlich von Wert, da hier erstmals Gottheiten mit 
ihrer ägyptischen Bezeichnung in griechischer Sprache (Netßeütec deoi 
uéyictot, Z. 3) zu finden sind, die im Herakleopolites zwar schon papyro- 
logisch belegt waren, jedoch nur in ihrer griechischen Gleichsetzung als 
Nepécetc 0goi ueyıcroı (siehe den Komm. zu Z. 3). Parallelen für den 
zum Teil mit dem Gaugott Herakles verbundenen Nemesiskult sowie die 
Form der herakleopolitanischen Landregister aus BGU 14 sprechen auch 
bei diesem Text für eine Herkunft aus dem Herakleopolites. 

An Landkategorien und -besitzern und somit Rubriken dieses Ver- 
zeichnisses kommen Weinland (Aunesi@vec, Z. 3), auch in Kombination 
mit Obstgärten (GumeA@vec kai napadeıcoı, Z. 9), sowie die Gruppe der 


3 Vgl. M. Berti, Papiri tolemaici da cartonnages dell'Università di Genova, in: 
PapCongr XXIII, Wien 2007, S. 49—51: 49; S. Perrone, Ancora su Augusto Traversa e i 
primi passi della papirologia genovese, AnalPap 27 (2015) 329—337. 

4 PUG 1.50 = SB 1.5748; 3.114 = SB 16.12979. 

5 PUG 1.30; 35 (2); 43 (2); 5214 (?). 

$ PUG 1.21. 

7 PUG 1.12; 18; 19; 22; 31; 32 (?); 2.62; 72; 75; 5.188 (?); 189 (?); 198R; 198V; 
203; 210; 211; 212 (?). 

8 PUG 2.86-90. 

? Riccardo Vecchiato hat mir die Abbildungen und die vorláufige Edition dieser Texte 
zur Verfügung gestellt, wofür ich ihm herzlich danke. 
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Küto1ikot immEic &pyaioi (Z. 12) vor. Bei diesen wird Land erwähnt, das 
umgebucht wurde (es findet sich eine Form des Fachterminus peten- 
ypaoo, Z. 13, 17, 19), und bei dem sich, zumindest in den ersten beiden 
Fallen, eine Differenz zwischen der tatsáchlichen und der arithmetisch für 
die Steuerzahlung ermittelten Fläche ergeben hat (Sta@opov cyotvicpod, 
Z. 14, 16). 

Die Frage, aus welchem Büro dieses Register bzw. vielmehr dieser 
Teil eines umfangreicheren Registers stammt, ist nicht zu beantworten. 
Während die Dokumente aus dem Archiv des Dorfschreibers Menches aus 
Kerkeosiris am Ende des 2. Jhs. v.Chr.!° ein einheitliches Bild vom Land 
einer kouın abgeben und dort die einzelnen Parzellen mit ihrer geometri- 
schen Lage erfasst sind, scheint der auf Gauebene agierende Paciurkòc 
ypappatevc über Landregister verfügt zu haben, die ebendiese Angaben 
nicht anführten. Für den Kóniglichen Schreiber war weniger die Lage und 
Beschreibung der Parzellen als die Landkategorie zum Zweck der Steuer- 
erhebung von Bedeutung. Bei Kleruchenland konnte er zudem auf die 
Lagepläne (cynpatoypagiat) zurückgreifen. Da in diesem Register die 
geometrische Lage nicht verzeichnet ist, kónnte dies für eine Kompilation 
der Liste im Büro des Königlichen Schreibers sprechen.!! 

Mehrere mitunter seltene oder neuartige Abkürzungen sind eine Erwäh- 
nung wert.'? In den Zeilen 3 und 4 findet sich ein Theta und My mit einem 
jeweils als Zeichen für eine Abkürzung übergeschriebenen Epsilon, auf- 
zulösen als 0£óc péytctoc et casus obliqui. Epsilon mit übergeschrie- 
benem Kappa ist in Z. 7 zu èx (tov) aufzulösen. Unbewässertes Land, 
also yépcoc (sc. yj), wird wie auch anderswo durch Chi mit übergeschrie- 
benem, bogenfórmigem und nach oben eher offenem Epsilon abgekürzt 
(Z. 11, 16). Erstmals scheint hier die Abkürzung pete( — ) mit hoch- 
gestelltem Epsilon nach verschliffenem Tau für ners(niysypannevaı) 
(sc. @povpat) gebraucht zu sein (Z. 13, 17, 19). Das 61&opov cy otvicuob 
(Z. 14, 16) ist als Abkürzung in ähnlicher Weise bekannt. 


10 Vgl. D.J. Crawford, Kerkeosiris. An Egyptian Village in the Ptolemaic Period, Cam- 
bridge 1971; A.M.F.W. Verhoogt, Menches, komogrammateus of Kerkeosiris, Leiden, 
New York und Köln 1998. 

! Vgl. Ch. Armoni, Studien zur Verwaltung des Ptolemäischen Ägypten: Das Amt 
des Basilikos Grammateus, Paderborn, München, Wien und Zürich 2012, S. 172-181 
mit umfangreicher Literatur und Quellen; vgl. auch Falivene, Herakleopolite Nome (wie 
Anm. 2). 

12 Zu Details siehe den jeweiligen Zeilenkommentar. — Marius Gerhard (AMP, Staat- 
liche Museen zu Berlin) hat einige Lesungen am Original von BGU 14.2441 überprüft; ihm 
móchte ich dafür danken. 
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Der Vergleich mit der Kolumnenbreite von Z. 12-21 macht wahr- 
scheinlich, dass in Zeilen 2—9 ca. 4—6, in den Zeilen 10-11 ca. 10 Buch- 
staben am Anfang fehlen. Dies würde sich mit der sicheren Ergánzung 
in Z. 3 decken. Im Kommentar zu Z. 18 und 19 der editio princeps (hier: 
Z. 19 und 20) wird angemerkt „I nomi Asov . . [sic] ed 'HpaxAsíónt 
non sono allineati al rigo, ma scritti piü in alto e sembrano far parte di 
un'altra colonna molto sbiadita“ (S. 48). Bei Betrachtung der Abbildung 
fällt aber sogleich auf, dass ab der Zeile mit [xo]toíkov irméov àpyaiov 
(hier: Z. 12) die Zeilen auf dem rechten, größeren Fragment alle gleich- 
mäßig höher stehen als auf dem linken, kleineren Fragment. Durch Ver- 
schieben der passgenauen Fragmente um nicht viel mehr als einen Mil- 
limeter ergibt sich eine vollständige Kolumne. Hinter den Zeilenenden 
von Z. 17-20 ist Tinte zu sehen. Es hat den Anschein, dass etwa in Höhe 
jeder vorausgehenden Zeile jeweils ein diagonaler, nach rechts steigen- 
der Strich zu sehen ist. Es könnte sich um Kontrollstriche handeln, die vor 
dem Anfang von Einträgen einer verlorenen weiteren Kolumne gestanden 
haben. 

Eine Suche nach den in der Rubrik der Katöken (Z. 12-21) erwähnten 
Personen ergibt bei zwei der Namen eine mögliche Übereinstimmung mit 
datierten Berliner Texten aus dem Herakleopolites, welche eine Gleich- 
setzung zumindest möglich erscheinen lassen. Einen Hpoxkeiönc Ake- 
&ávópov — falls die Namen so zu beziehen sind, vgl. zu Z. 12 und 18 — 
wie in Z. 18-19 des Genoveser Papyrus findet man in BGU 14.2433 
Kol. III 15, wo eine Zeile zuvor auch der Kleros eines Isidoros erwähnt ist 
(ein Isidoros als Klerosbesitzer auch in Z. 19 dieses Textes). Der Berliner 
Text steht auf der Rückseite von BGU 14.2370, der nach 84/83 v.Chr. 
datiert wird und so einen terminus post quem für Nr. 2433 gibt. Einen 
AnoAAOvioc Xoiprjuovoc wie in Z. 20 des hier besprochenen Texts 
kennen die Landregister BGU 14.2441 Kol. II 31 (Rubrik Weinland) und 
Kol. X 209 (Rubrik Katókenland), wo die Person in beiden Fallen Land 
übernommen hat, sowie BGU 14.2437 Kol. IV 33 (2.—1. Jh. v.Chr.), wo 
Apollonios, der Sohn des Chairemon, mitunter als dieselbe Person wie in 
BGU 14.2441 betrachtet, als einziger für den Ort Tleevcep8evc mit zehn 
Aruren iö1öKtntoc yù verzeichnet ist (IIegvcep0&oc: iðiokthtov: | AmoA- 
A@viov Tod Xatpnio[v]oc t &(cr)ap(u.) ---). Allerdings ist darauf hin- 
zuweisen, dass die Datierung von BGU 14.2441 nicht unumstritten war. 


13 Das Dorf liegt in der Toparchie "Aynpa Kato; Identifikation mit derselben Person 
in BGU 14.2437 und 2441 bei Falivene, Herakleopolite Nome (wie Anm. 2), S. 172. 
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Nachdem der Herausgeber den Text in das 1. Jh. v.Chr. gesetzt hatte und 
diese Datierung unterstützt wurde, kamen Zweifel auf, ob man ihn nicht 
in die zweite Hälfte des 2. Jhs. v.Chr. setzen müsse, was durch andere, 
sicher datierte Texte mit Erwähnung eines Beamten namens Archinos 
erhärtet wurde.'* Eine Korrektur der Datierung von PUG 4.155 vom 
3. in das 2. Jh. v.Chr. wurde von Gert Baetens und Willy Clarysse mit 
Hinweis auf die Schrift und das einzige weitere Vorkommen der Két01- 
Kol inneic Gpyaior in BGU 14.2441.135 vorgenommen. Für uns ist 
wesentlich, dass es sich in BGU 14.2437 und 2441 um zwei verschiedene 
Personen handeln kann und unser Apollonios mit jedem einzelnen oder 
auch keinem der anderen beiden Homonymen zu identifizieren sein kann. 
Paläographisch betrachtet wäre auch eine Datierung des hier bespro- 
chenen Textes auf den Anfang des 1. Jhs. v.Chr. und damit eine Identi- 
fizierung mit dem Apollonios aus BGU 14.2437 nicht ausgeschlossen. 


inv. DR 25r HxBz25,x13cm  . Herakleopolites (?), 2. / 1. Jh. v.Chr. 


Rand 
(Erovc) ..... [ (2) 

2 [+4 ]éovc 

[äuner]ovov, dv (Ext) NetBedcr [0]e(oic) [u]e(ytctouc) [ (?) 
4 [+6]. ov 0z(- ) ue(ytcc- ) &x tod Aopo0[&ov 

[+6] ët óvtov ànpóáxov ....[ 
6 [+6]... @pov tod Ovvógpioc ... [ 

[+6 kon kai Ivepopõv ¿x (100) Awpobéou 
8 [+6 ] Ovvmeptoc Ev nepuié(vpo) THC Kolunc) . (yiv.) B.. 

[#5 (?) à] prj vov Kai mapadst[cov l 
10 [£10 ]. nc, à fiv Aveui&yov [ 


[+10 Jerparov A xé(pcov) [(ytv.) . ] xé(pcov) vac. ? 
12. [ka]toíkov inneov àpyatov vac. ? 


[A]cxAnmiddov uers(niysypannevan) ATÒ TOD ....... [ (?) 
14 [A]utvokA it AX éSU0c pg AB’ (dv) 5u(a@opov) CXOUVICHOD) ..”.” 
[xai] 
Aopiovi Aoptovoc .() ....[ 


14 Siehe zusammenfassend und selbst für eine Frühdatierung plädierend S. Scheuble- 
Reiter, Die Katökenreiter im ptolemäischen Ägypten, München 2012, S. 333-334 mit 
Literaturverweisen. 

15 G. Baetens und W. Clarysse, Some Notes on PUG IV, ZPE 204 (2017) 182-186: 
185. 
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16 [klataAsinovtat xc A'B’, (v) 6«&qopov) cxo[t](vicuod) ..... kws D] 
yé(pcov) . 
[. (?)]. Ctepávov tod Crepavov pete(myeypappévar) Avoyyctar 
18  Atdbpov êk tob Arovvciov (mpdtepov) .... “Apargtds() 


AdsCavdpov pete(niyeypaupévar) Icıö@pwaı IltoAguatov 
20 | kai AnoAXovio Xoarphuovoc kal Hpuarkeiöni 
AL.]...[o]v koi Tuapgeı[ +9 ].. [+3] 


1 L pap. 3 c pap. 3,4 O’u°pap. 7 “pap. 8 repie; K®; / pap. 11,16 x* pap. 
13, 17, 19 pet® pap. 14, 16 à, ox" pap. 18 à; npakAsÜ pap. 


2 [+4 ]éovc: Es muss sich um den Genetiv eines Toponyms 
handeln wie am Anfang der Landregister aus BGU 14. Nach Z. 8 &v 
TEPIWLE(TPOL) THC KM (NC) zu urteilen, handelt es dabei um ein Dorf. 
Zum Genetiv bei Ortsangaben siehe Mayser, Gram. 2.2, S. 223-224. 


3 [äuner]ovov, dv (Ek): T]OV OVOv ç ed.pr. Es gibt keinen Hinweis 
auf óvai in diesem Text, vgl. außerdem das Landregister BGU 14.2441.20, 
Komm., S. 178 mit weiteren Parallelen, z.B. BGU 14.2444.6—7 kounc 
IIzevcop | | äuneAovov, óv (kt) "Ecno 02(0) pE(yict@) tod v 
Téx(m) tep[ov]. 


— ç’, durch einen längeren senkrechten Strich auf dem Buchstaben 
geschrieben als Bruchzahl, markiert 1/6 und damit die nach ägyptischem 
Ritus als &xtn bezeichnete àxóptoipa, eine Steuer auf Wein- und Obstland 
in Hóhe ebendieses Sechstels des Ertrags. Daher ist, auch mit Blick auf 
Z. 9 à]un£Xóvov kai napaógi[cov (,,Wein- und Obstgärten“) die Ergän- 
zung des Zeilenanfangs sicher. Zur Apomoira äußern sich eingehend 
W. Clarysse und K. Vandorpe, The Ptolemaic Apomoira, in: H. Melaerts 
(Hg.), Le culte du souverain dans Égypte ptolémaique au IIe siècle avant 
notre ére, Leuven 1998, S. 5-42. 


— Nerßedcı [0]e(oic) [u]e(yictoic): Dort, wo die editio princeps 
Textabbruch anzeigt, ist weitere Schrift zu sehen. Das dort transkribierte 
ve tB[ stellt den Anfang einer ägyptischen Gótterbezeichnung dar, die 
ins Griechische transkribiert wurde und in der vorliegenden Form meines 
Wissens singular ist. Paläographisch vertretbar, wenngleich in der direk- 
ten Gegenüberstellung mit Sigma weniger überzeugend und nicht durch 
Parallelen zu erhärten wäre die Lesung eines Singulars NetBevtt [0]£(01) 


[u]eCytcto0): 
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Aréétdoc (Z. 14) 


Herakles, der Gaugott des Herakleopolites, wird laut M. Weber und 
A. Geißen in der numismatischen Ikonographie häufig zusammen mit einer 
Rachegottheit in Gestalt eines Greifen dargestellt. Die ägyptische Wurzel, 
die sowohl dem Namen der Rachegottheit Petbe (TeTBe) als auch den 
Rachegottheiten Netbeutes (Netßedtec) zugrundeliegt, ist dbs „vergel- 
ten“.'7 Dies ist der erste Beleg für die Nerßeütsc (n3.db3.w) in griechischer 
Sprache. Wir besitzen damit auch den ersten griechischsprachigen Beleg 
für die Wurzel des schon früh verbreiteten Personennamens IlavetBetc / 
Ilavecpric etc. (pa.n3.db3.w) zum ägyptischen Gótternamen Netbeo 
(n3.db3.w / NeTBeoy).'® Bei dem Stamm der in dem Genoveser Papyrus 
attestierten Form Netfebttec handelt es sich um eine Transliteration aus 
dem Agyptischen (Netße- ~ n3.db3), während das Pluralsuffix .w durch 
das morphologische Aquivalent im Griechischen abgebildet wird, die 
konsonantische Deklinationsendung der bei der Wiedergabe von nicht- 
griechischen Eigennamen häufigen Dentalstámme.'? 


db3 „vergelten“ 


a N 


Góttername Petbe (Singular) Netbeou (Plural) 
p3.db3 n3.db3.w 
TIETBE NETBEOY + Nerßeütec 


16 Vgl. M. Weber und A. Geißen, Die alexandrinischen Gaumünzen der römischen 
Kaiserzeit. Die ägyptischen Gaue und ihre Ortsgötter im Spiegel der numismatischen 
Quellen, Wiesbaden 2013, S. 178-180 mit Literaturhinweisen. 

U Vgl. A. Erman und H. Grapow, Wörterbuch der ägyptischen Sprache V, S. 555- 
556; W. Barta, Art. Rache, in: Lex.Äg. 5 (1984) Sp. 75-76. 

18 Vgl. H. Brunner, Art. Petbe, in: Lex.Äg. 4 (1982) Sp. 993 Anm. 6; Lüddeckens, 
NB Dem. 1, S. 384; J. Quaegebeur, A propos de Teilouteilou, nom magique, et de Térou- 
térou, nom de femme, Enchoria 4 (1974) 19—29: 24 mit Anm. 25 und 26; dens., Le dieu 
égyptien Shai dans la religion et l'onomastique, Leuven 1975, S. 172. 

1? Vgl. Mayser, Gram. 1.2, S. 33. 
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Personenname  Petbes Panetbeou „der der Rachegötter“ 
Iletßijc pa.n3.db3.w 
TlavetBebdc (und Varianten) 


Die Rachegottheiten finden ihr griechisches Aquivalent in drei ptole- 
mäischen dokumentarischen Papyri, von denen der erste aus Memphis oder 
Aphroditopolis, die anderen beiden aus dem Herakleopolites stammen. Es 
handelt sich um BGU 6.1216 Fr. A Kol. III 49—50, 162-163 (amtliche 
Übersicht über die Flur von Memphis, 110 v.Chr. [?]; = Hornum [wie 
Anm. 26], App. 2, Nr. 51) Neuéceov kai Adpactetov | Oeðv peyict@v 
&nnqkóov, BGU 8.1753 Kol. II 16-17 (Lieferanweisung für Weizen, 
63 v.Chr.; = Hornum, App. 2, Nr. 60) und BGU 14.2375.7-8 (Eingabe, 
ca. 62-50 v.Chr.). 

Im zweiten Berliner Stück (BGU 8.1753), einer Lieferanweisung für 
Weizen zu kultischen Zwecken, gilt diese Lieferung tatc Negpécect kai 
Aöpacreioıc | 0goic peyictorc. Hier liegt der Plural Neuécew mit dem 
maskulinen Attribut Osoi péyictot vor, woran sich die Auflösung der 
Abkürzung im Genoveser Stück orientiert. Zwar ist es die Regel, dass in 
den Urkunden f| sá gebraucht wird,” wo die literarischen Texte häufig 
fj 0eöc verwenden,”! doch bewahren beispielsweise die Königseide in 
allen drei vorchristlichen Jahrhunderten die Wendung tovc GA Xovc 0gobc 
mavtac kai TÜCOC. 

Teils wird Adrasteia als Name für Nemesis verstanden, teils unter- 
scheidet man die beiden voneinander.? Wenn man dem Referat Strabons 
Glauben schenken darf, handelt es sich bei Aópácteia um einen Epiklese 
der Nemesis, die sie durch eine Tempelweihung durch Kónig Adrastos 
erhalten hat (Strabon 13.1.13, p. 588 C, ed. Radt): ékaAsito ô’ fj yopa 
adın Aópácteia xai Adpactsiac medtov, kata £0oc TI obto AEYOVT@V 
TO ADTO YOPLOV óvttOc, dc xai ONBnv kai Onßnc neötov xai Mvydoviav 
kai Mvydoviac nedlov. qnci dé Ko22ac0évnc (FGrHist 124 F 28) ano 
Adpactov Bacıl&oc, dc tp@toc Nepécgoc iepóv iópócato, xaAXeicOot 
Adpactetav. „Dieses Land wurde Adrasteia und Ebene von Adrasteia 
genannt, indem man nach einem bestimmten Brauch denselben Ort dop- 
pelt bezeichnete, wie z.B. auch Thebe und Ebene von Thebe und Myg- 
donien und Ebene von Mygdonien. Kallisthenes sagt, es sei nach dem 


20 Mayser, Gram. 1.2, S. 8-9 mit Anm. 1 und 2.3, S. 23.6-9. 

?! E, Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik 2, München 1950, S. 31. 

22 Vgl. H. Herter, Art. Nemesis, in: RE 16.2 (1935) Sp. 2367 und 2376-2377 und dens., 
Böse Dämonen im frühgriechischen Volksglauben, in: Kleine Schriften, hg. von E. Vogt, 
München 1975, S. 43-75: 63-64 mit Anm. 73. 
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König Adrastos, der als erster ein Heiligtum der Nemesis stiftete, Adrasteia 
genannt worden.“ Etwas weiter im selben Passus zu Troas und Aiolis fiihrt 
Strabon einen weiteren Gewährsmann fiir die eben angeführte Aitiologie 
an: Avtinaxoc ð’ (F 131 Matthews) ovo onci: Ectı 66 cc Népectc 
neyaın 0góc, fj táðe návta / npóc uakápov £Aayev: Bopóv dé oi sïcato 
mpatoc /*Adpyctoc notapoto napa póov Aicnnono, / Evda tetiuntai te 
Kai Adprcteta kadetta. „Aber es gibt Nemesis, eine große Göttin, der 
all dies / Zugewiesen die Sel’gen; ihr hat als erster Adrastos / Einen Altar 
gesetzt am Strom des Flusses Aisepos, / Wo sie in Ehren steht und Adrasteia 
genannt wird.“ In den Zauberpapyri wird sogar Isis mit Nemesis und Adras- 
teia identifiziert (PGM VII 502-503): kopia | "Ici, Népecic, Apdäcteıa- 
novóvvue, roA0popos.? In PGM XII 221.224? ist ebenfalls die Plural- 
form bezeugt: à tv Nevécewv --- KvBepvitat (bis). 

Die zweite papyrologische Quelle für einen im Herakleopolites beste- 
henden Kult der Nemeseis in der Zeit der Ptolemäer stellt BGU 14.2375? 
dar, eine Eingabe an den Gaustrategen Paniskos (= Pros.Ptol. 1 und 8.295) 
aus der Mitte des ersten vorchristlichen Jahrhunderts. Zwei Gründe messen 
diesem Text argumentativ einiges Gewicht bei. Zum einen findet sich die 
Aussage, dass ein gemeinsamer Altar (B@p6c) des Gaugottes Herakles und 
der Nemeseis existiere, zum anderen, dass diese Kultstätte ,,von alters her“ 
(& àpyatov x póvov) Bestand habe: && àpyaicv ypóvov covgctuk[ócoc] | 
Bopod "HparA£ovc xai Nepé[cemv] | Hewv peyictwv (Z. 5-7). Wieder 
stehen die Rachegóttinnen im Plural und sind als 020i neyıctot attribuiert. 
Ferner erfahren wir aus Z. 7ff., dass diesem Bapoc zehn Aruren iepà yù 
geweiht waren, auf die bisher eine niedrige Abgabe von einer Artabe pro 
Arure zu zahlen war, die nun mit einem Aufschlag in Hohe von 50% ver- 
sehen worden war. 

Auch die literarischen Texte schweigen nicht zum Kult der Nemeseis. 
Eine eindeutige Antwort auf die Frage nach der Bewandtnis der Mehrzahl 
der Góttinnen gibt es laut Auskunft der diesbezüglichen Studien nicht.” 


® Vgl. R. Merkelbach, Isis regina — Zeus Sarapis, Stuttgart und Leipzig 1995, S. 96. 

24 PGM XII und XIII wurden mit Korrekturen herausgegeben von R.W. Daniel, Two 
Greek Magical Papyri in the National Museum of Antiquities in Leiden, A Photographic 
Edition of J 384 and J 395 (= PGM XII and XIII), Opladen 1991. 

25 Vgl. dazu R.S. Bagnall und P. Derow, The Hellenistic Period: Historical Sources 
in Translation, Malden, MA u.a. 2004, Nr. 167 auf S. 275: ,,(...) the Nemeses (also an 
Egyptian cult described with a Greek name).“ 

2% Vg]. H. Herter, Art. Nemesis, in: RE 16.2 (1935) Sp. 2363-2364; M.B. Hornum, 
Nemesis, the Roman State, and the Games, Leiden, New York und Kóln 1993, S. 11—12; 
G. Bauchhenß, Doppelgóttinnen in den römischen Nordprovinzen, Geistes-, sozial- und 
kulturwissenschaftlicher Anzeiger 148 (2013) 127-148, bes. 134-136. 
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Pausanias äußert sich an zwei Stellen in seiner Graeciae descriptio zu einem 
Kult der Rachegóttinnen im kleinasiatischen Smyrna (7.5.1-3; 9.35.6). 
Pausanians erwähnt in 9.35.6 ein Heiligtum der Nemeseis, in dem ein 
goldenes Bildnis der Chariten aus der Werkstatt des Bupalos (6. Jh. v.Chr.) 
sich finde, und erweist den Kult damit als sehr alt, sollte dieses Kunst- 
werk des Bupalos nicht erst spáter in den Tempel der Nemeseis gelangt 
sein. Pausanias berichtet in 7.5.1—3 von der Neugründung Smyrnas durch 
Alexander den Großen, das durch ein Traumgesicht der Nemeseis ver- 
anlasst wurde: 


AréEavdpoc è 6 Oirinnov tic Ep’ fluv TOAEMC EyEvsro oikicti]c Kat’ 
öyıv dveipatoc: AXé&avópov yàp Onpevovta év vo Sper và Mayo, óc yé- 
VETO GMO Thc Onpac, Apırechaı MPOC Negpnuéceov A£youciv ie£póv, 
Kai nny TE nitoyeiv abtóv Kai TAATHVO TPO TOD iepob, requkvíg è 
nì tod bdatoc. kai O10 TH matáv KabEbdovtt KEAEdELV paciv AUTO 
tac Nepéceic émiaveicac nóAi évtad0a oikiletv Kal Üysıv &c adtHV 
Cuvpvolovc ävacthcavra &x tic mpotépac: ünoctéAAovcw obv &c KAdpov 
0gopobc oi Cuvpvaior TEpi TOV Tapdvtwv ce~ictv épricopiévouc, kai adTOIC 
Expncev ô 0góc- 

Tpic páKkapec KEivol kai TETPÜKIC GvdpEc Ecovtat, 

ot IIóyov oikýcovci répnv igpoio MéAntoc.”® 
oto LETOKicavto £HeAovrai Kaidbvbo Nepécetc voptCovciv avti 
urc Kai pntépa adtaic pacıv eivat No«ta, émei AOnvaioi ye tH v 
“Pouvodvrı be@ natépa A&yovcıv sivat Oxsavóv. 


„Alexander, der Sohn Philipps, wurde der Gründer der jetzigen Stadt auf 
Grund eines Traums. Alexander habe nämlich im Pagosgebrige gejagt, so 
erzählt man, und sei, wie er von der Jagd zurückkam, zum Heiligtum der 
Nemesis-Góttinnen gekommen und habe dort eine Quelle getroffen und 
eine Platane vor dem Heiligtum, die am Wasser wuchs. Und wie er unter 
der Platane schlief, seien ihm die Nemesis-Góttinnen erschienen und hátten 
ihm befohlen, hier eine Stadt zu gründen und die Smyrnaeer dorthin zu 
führen aus ihrer früheren Stadt fort. Die Smyrnaeer schickten nun Gesandte 
nach Klaros, um wegen ihrer Lage zu fragen, und der Gott antwortete ihnen: 
„Dreimal glücklich und viermal werden die Männer sein, / die den Pagos 
besiedeln werden jenseits des heiligen Meles.“ So siedelten sie freiwillig um; 
und sie glauben an zwei Nemesis-Góttinen statt einer und sagen, ihre Mutter 
sei die Nacht wie die Athener behaupten, die Góttin in Rhamnus habe Okeanos 
zum Vater.“ 


27 Vgl. M.P. Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion 2, München 71961, S. 344 
mit Anm. 7. 

?* Y, Lafond verweist in der Anmerkung zu diesem Orakel (Pausanias, Description de la 
Gréce, Tome 7, Paris 2002, S. 123) auf die von G. Petzl, Die Inschriften von Smyrna 2.1, 
Bonn 1987 als Nr. 647 herausgegebene, andernorts paläographisch auf die zweite Hälfte 
des 2. Jhs. n.Chr. datierte Inschrift, die diese bei Pausanias überlieferten Verse mit der 
varia lectio aðtıc für üvöpec in Z. 2-3 wiedergibt (der auf Stein überlieferten Lesart wird 
dort der Vorzug gegeben). 

29 Übersetzung: E. Meyer, Pausanias. Beschreibung Griechenlands 1, Zürich 1967, S. 352. 
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Die Zweizahl der Nemeseis ist nach Ausweis von Pausanias bereits 
etabliert und keine Neuerung im Zuge der geschilderten Neugründung 
Smyrnas durch Alexander den Großen. Wenigstens dieses Textzeugnis 
gibt folglich das 4.Jh. v.Chr. als terminus ante quem für die Verehrung 
mehrerer Nemeseis vor. 


— J[0]e(oic) [u]e(ytcvotc): Von der Abkürzung, die wie in Z. 4 gebildet 
wurde, ist nur das zweifache übergeschriebene Epsilon zu sehen. 


4 ]. ov 0e(- ) pe(yict- ): Möglich ist ] tov. Die Abkürzung 0z(-) 
ue(yıct- ) wie in BGU 14.2441.108 iepa the Ctotont[tJoc Ka . af . JAevovc 
0g(Gv) ue(ytcvov) £k (tod) E[ --- wie ebd., Z. 54; vgl. den Komm., S. 180 
(mit Faksimile der Abkürzung). Unser Theta ähnelt sehr der Form des 
Omikron von 'Ovvóopioc (Z. 6): 


= 0°) n°) = 'Ovvógptoc (Z. 6) 

Zu welcher Flexionsform aufzulósen ist, ist ungewiss, da der Zeilen- 
anfang fehlt. Zwar liest man noch ] . ov, möglicherweise Jtwv, doch 
würde sich ein Genetiv scheinbar nicht gut einfügen, zumal davor als 
Empfänger der Apomoira der Name einer Gottheit im Dativ steht, wie 
auch sonst in den parallelen Texten aus BGU 14 (vgl. S. 178, Komm. zu 
2441.20, wo der König Empfänger der Apomoira ist). Es könnte sich 
auch um eine nicht deklinierte, da nicht griechische Form eines weiteren 
Gótternamens im Dativ handeln oder es wird jemand genannt, der eine 
Verbindung mit den 020i péyıctor hat, die sprachlich durch einen Genetiv 
ausgedrückt wird (? ] tov 0g(Ov) ue(yictov)). 


— ¿x tod Aopo0[£ov: Dorotheos, von dessen Kleros hier Land abge- 
zweigt wird, dürfte derselbe wie in Z. 7 dieses Textes sein. 


5 čt óvvov ànpácov : ]tóvtov Anpütwv ed. pr., und im Komm. zur 
Stelle (S. 47): „In lacuna si potrebbe integrare ¿rí / nepi, cioè &ri]óvrov / 
repılövrov.“ Häufig bezieht sich der Ausdruck ünpatoc „unverkauft“ 
in ptolemäischen Papyri auf Besitz, der durch den Staat konfisziert und 
anschlieBend zur VeráuDerung im Zuge eines Versteigerungsverfahrens 
freigegeben wurde.?? Aus diesem Grund finden sich viele Belege in den 
Philanthropa und Amnestieerlassen, beispielsweise in SB 8.9899b.6-9 = 


30 Vgl. Ch. Armoni, P.Tarich., Einl., S. 25-27. — BGU 6.1219.49; P.Eleph. 14.27; 
P.Tebt. 3.1.699.6 = C.Ord.Ptol. 43; 3.1.716.12 (?); SB 4.7403.34 (?); 5.8033.21 (laut Aus- 
sage des Petenten widerrechtlich konfisziertes und teilweise bereits verkauftes Land). 
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C.Ord.Ptol. 53bis: [npo]etetaxact d& Kai Tove Gvakeyopnkótac die TO 
évéyecOar | Anoıc (l. Asiatic) Kal Etépaic aitiaic Katanopsvou[é]vovc 
etc tac idiac | yiyecOat npóc aic kai mpdtepov Ncav épyaciaic Kai 
kopíGecOat | cà ét1 Onapyovta Grpata ano TOV LA TADTA T|veyopacpé- 
vov. In P.Tarich. 10.6-8 wird das yépac tapıyeiac als Gmpatov bzw. als 
Ev Gmpatoic ausgewiesen. Daneben wird auch eine Reihe von Objekten 
ohne ersichtlichen Zusammenhang mit einer staatlichen Zwangsverstei- 
gerung als ünparoc bezeichnet.?! Die in dem Genoveser Landregister 
erwähnten ünpata werden zur Klasse der beschlagnahmten und für den 
Verkauf zugunsten der Krone vorgesehenen Objekte gehórt haben, da es 
sich um ein amtliches Register handelt. 


6 |]. . .@pov: Entweder 'Opov und davor etwas anderes oder ein 
zusammengesetzter griechischer Name auf -opoc. 


7 -]uoOviv xai Ivepopõv x (tod) Aopo0£ov: ]uovvıv kai Ilve- 
qópov ..^.^ Aopo0£oo ... [ ed.pr. Am Anfang handelt es sich um 
zwei ägyptische Personennamen im Akkusativ,? die möglicherweise von 
einem verlorenen petetAnoévat „übernommen“ regiert werden. Der Über- 
legung der Erstherausgeber „La lettura ]uovvıv (...) suggerisce di integ- 
rare non tanto un nome personale in accusativo che male si adatta al con- 
testo, quanto un toponimo retto dalla preposizione nepi, come per esempio 
mepi Kepkenodvıv kzA.** (S. 47 zu Z. 6) ist nicht beizupflichten, zumal 
aus Z. 11ff. des Textes klar hervorgeht, dass mehrere Personen Landteile 
von einer einzelnen Person übernehmen. Eine Ortsangabe wird dort nicht 
gegeben, da zum einen alle Eintráge dieses Register bereits einem Toponym 
zugeordnet sind ([ + 4 ]&ovc, Z. 2) und die Identifizierung über den vor- 
maligen Besitzer der Parzelle stattfindet. Dies würde zu einer Art von 
Register passen, die auf Gau- und nicht auf Dorfebene kompiliert worden 
wäre (vgl. Einl.). 


— ¿x (tod) ist mit Kappa oberhalb von Epsilon geschrieben; vgl. 
BGU 14.2441 Kol. I 9, Komm., S. 178: ,,(sc. Landparzelle) übernommen 
von ...* Die Parallelen für diese Auflösung von ex( ) stammen alle aus 
BGU 14* und 16.*4 In anderen Texten wird durch ex( ) häufig Ékactoc, 


3! Wein: P.Cair.Zen. 4.59626.7; 59738.2. — Land: P.Adler G 12.4; 14.18. — Getreide: 
P.Lond. 7.1937.2, 10; P.Zen.Pestm. 57.4. 

? Editio princeps zu IIveqópov (sic): „il nome qui registrato e non documentato 
altrove richiama IIlvepdpac (...).“ 

33 2435; 2438; 2441-2445; 2447-2449; 2450. In BGU 4.1104.29 dagegen £x x(o0). 

34 2561.8(bis), 9; 2562.7; 2563.6; 2572.4. 
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dann auch éxticic, £kOgcic, Exatov, éxktoc, $kvóc und in BGU 14.2446 
Fr. 1.14 &x(qóptov) abgekürzt. In Zeile 4 unseres Textes ist dieselbe Junk- 
tur ausgeschrieben &x tot AcopoO0[£ov, auch findet sich in Z. 18 x toù 
Atovvciov und stützt damit die Interpretation Brashears in den Berliner 
Texten. Hier ein Vergleich aus unserem Text: 


gx. LA : Reif: EEE eee 
èk tod Aopo0[£ov (Z. 4) èk (100) Aopo0£ov (Z. 8) 


In Landregistern aus BGU 14 sieht die Abkürzung für x (100) iden- 
tisch aus: 


BGU 14.2448B.50 und 51? 


8 Ev nepıue(tpon) THC Kolunc): Evrepie( ) Tuo? .... ed.pr. Die- 
selbe Form der Abkürzung aus u und e findet sich in BGU 14.2441.67;?" 
2444.45; 2449.27, 51; 2450 Fr. 32 im selben Wort; vgl. A. Blanchard, 
Sigles et abréviations dans les papyrus documentaires grecs: Recherches 
de paléographie, London 1974, S. 4—5 mit S. 24 Anm. 30 zur Ausbildung 
dieser Form. Wie in BGU 14.2449.27, 51 steht hier £v nepıue(tpot) tc 
xo(unc) „im Gebiet des Dorfes“. Das Eta in tc ist kursiv geschrieben, 
Sigma hat dieselbe, nach unten geöffnete Form wie in Avcınaxov (Z. 10). 
Es folgt ein kursives Kappa wie in &x (Z. 7), Omega ist zur Markierung 
einer Abkürzung darübergeschrieben. 


10 ]. nc, 6 jv Avemayou[ : ]. nc. nv Avcipay . . . . ed.pr. 6 hv 
gibt einen früheren Besitzer an wie in BGU 14.2441.117; 2442.21 (Land) 
oder P.Tarich. 8.10 und 11.8 (y£pac). 


11 A xé(pcov) [(yiv.) . ] x&(pcov): 30 Aruren finden sich als feste 
Größe auch in BGU 14.2441; vgl. die Einleitung zu 2441-2450, S. 167. 


35 Abbildung: http://berlpap.smb.museum/05125/ 

36 Abbildung: http://berlpap.smb.museum/05 129/ 

37 Vgl. den Komm. zur Stelle, S. 180: dort als nepu(uétpo) aufgelöst; lies dort mepé(tpot). 
In Stud.Pal. 5.40.4 ist entsprechend zu ergänzen: v nepiié[(vpo). 
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12 [ko]toíxov inneov àpyaoiov: Im Landregister BGU 14.2441 
werden die Kdtoikol innetc Gpyaior als etablierte Katókengruppe den 
neu in die katoikta aufgenommenen Gruppen wie Epoöoı oder quAaxitai 
gegeniibergestellt.** Vielleicht stand hier noch ein Name im Genetiv und 
[A ]ck) ri 60v am Anfang der folgenden Zeile ist ein Vatersname wie in 
Z. 17 bei Ctepävov tod Ctepavon uere(niysypaunevar). Auch ein vacat 
ist denkbar. In Z. 18-19 ist nicht klar, ob Herakleides (Z. 18) von dem 
nicht entzifferten vorausgehenden Teil abhängt oder ob er als Sohn des 
im Genetiv folgenden Namens AA.£56vópov zu betrachten ist (siehe zur 
Stelle). 


13 nere(nıyeypannevor): Man denkt sich zu pete(niysypappévat) 
üpovpa:. Diese Form der Abkürzung scheint neu zu sein. In BGU 14.2441, 
86.116 (gic Tov (otov Aóyov, bis).128 (mpoc tov ct&pavov) findet sich 
das Wort als petentyeyp(appévar) abgekürzt. Bei der ugvenvypaqr| han- 
delt es sich um den Schritt der amtlichen Umbuchung von Katókenland im 
Katökenregister durch das innıxöv Aoyıcrnpıov, der die Zession (rapa- 
yaprcic) durch Aufsetzen einer beeideten Abtretungsurkunde voraus- 
zugehen hatte. Siehe ausführlich Scheuble-Reiter, Katókenreiter (wie 
Anm. 14), S. 163-165 und 222 und dies., Einl. zu BGU 20.2843. 


— Go tov: In den Landregistern erscheint hiernach gewöhnlich 
(npötepov), gefolgt von einem Personennamen im Genetiv: BGU 14.2449 
2450.65; P.Tebt. 1.6115, 17, 36; 62.133, 134; 63 1? 81, 106, 115; 64.73, 
90, 94; 4.1110.116, 122, 125; 1114 v? 13; 1118.61. Die Schrift ist hier zu 
stark abgerieben, um etwas zu erkennen. Man könnte auch àxó tod NN 
(€tovc) vermuten. 


14 (dv) à(Ggpopov) cxou(vicpod): In Z. 16 besser lesbar. Vgl. wieder 
das Landregister BGU 14.2441.124 sowie P.Tebt. 1.61(b) Kol. XII 333-339? 
und P.Oxy. 4.797 1? 1 (descr.).? Bei dem ót&qopov cyowicpoó („Differenz 
aus der geometrischen Landberechnung“) handelt es sich um eine Dif- 
ferenz, die sich aus der rechnerischen Ermittlung der Landflüche ergab. 
Der Buchwert war geringer als der durch Annahme gleich langer gegen- 
überliegender Grundstücksseiten berechnete Wert, der für die Besteuerung 


38 Vgl. Scheuble-Reiter, Katókenreiter (wie Anm. 14), S. 94; Falivene, Patterns (wie 
Anm. 2), S. 212-214. 

39 Der Vorschlag zu dieser Stelle in P.L.Bat. 29, S. 189 ,,8ua@opov cyowicpot: possibly 
„tax-payment for measurement““ ist abzulehnen, zumal Bezugsgröße ein Flächenmaß 
und kein Geldwert ist. 

*0 Vgl. Th. Backhuys, Korr. Tyche 856, Tyche 33 (2018) 231-232. 
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angesetzt wurde, da die zugrundegelegte Formel (a+c/2) x (b+d/2) nur bei 
rechteckigen Parzellen exakt war, was selten der Fall gewesen sein dürfte. 
Vgl. B.P. Grenfell, A.S. Hunt und J.G. Smyly, P.Tebt. 1.61(b) Kol. XII 333, 
Komm., S. 229 und 1.87, Einl., S. 385-387; J.G. Keenan und J.C. Shelton, 
Einl. zu P.Tebt. 4, S. 11; A. Monson, P.Agri 3, Einl., S. 90. 


— ..'.'.'.^: Die Bruchzahlen sind nicht zu entziffern. 
— [kat]: In Analogie zu Z. 20-21 ergänzt. 


15 .() ....[: Eine Zahl und dann eine Sigle. Zu sehen ist eine 
Diagonale, die entweder für (yiv.) oder (dv) steht. Im ersten Fall würde 
bereits hier die Summe gezogen, im zweiten Fall ware wieder (Gv) 
du(G@opov) cyot(vicuob) zu erwarten. 


14-15  [A]pvokA ft AA.éSt60c pia AB (Ôv) 8w&popov) cxot(vicuob) 

^... [xoi] | Aoptovi Aoptovoc .() .... E Die ursprüngliche 
Größe des Kleros, von dem umgebucht wurde, betrug den in Z. 16 ange- 
gebenen Rest von 26 1/32 zuzüglich der 41 1/32 Aruren an Aminokles 
sowie der verlorenen zweiten Arurenzahl, die an Dorion ging. 


16-17 Die Zeilen sind ein wenig nach links ausgerückt (ca. 2 
Buchstaben). 


16  àju(óàqoopov): Häkchenförmiges Iota ist unterhalb von Delta geschrie- 
ben, darüber ein waagerechter Abkürzungsstrich; so auch — mit Mühe les- 
bar — in Z. 14 abgekürzt. 


— cxo[t](vicpod): In den Parallelen stets auf dieselbe Weise abgekürzt: 
Omikron und Jota sind oberhalb von Chi geschrieben. 


3 (dv) Su(d@opov) cxoi(vicuob) 


Nach à1(&qopov) cyot(vicpob) sind Reste von etwa fünf Buchstaben 
sichtbar. Der erste Buchstabe ist rund und passt am ehesten zu Epsilon, 
Stigma oder Sigma. Er ist mit dem nächsten Buchstaben verbunden. Man 
móchte wieder eine (relativ kleine) Zahl lesen. Móglich ware danach 
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17 [.(?)].: Am Zeilenanfang muss eine Abkürzung stehen. Ob der 
sichtbaren Tinte etwas vorausging, ist ungewiss. Man sieht nach dem Bruch 
den Rest eines rundlichen Buchstabens, danach etwas wie ein überstri- 
chenes Epsilon, das unten mit einem /ota verschliffen wurde und kónnte 
geneigt sein, dies als ] . £1 . ( ) zu verstehen. Nicht auszuschließen und 
sachlich gut passend wire es, eine stark verschliffene Arurensigle zu erken- 
nen (Vorschlag von W. Clarysse): Hakenalpha wáre mit Rho verschliffen, 
dessen Köpfchen in dem waagerechten Strich zur Rechten zu finden wäre, 
während der darüber liegende Strich ein in den Abkürzungen häufiger abge- 
flachtes Ypsilon ware. Zur Entwicklung der Form vgl. Blanchard, Sigles, 
a.a.O., S. 38-40, zur hiesigen Form S. 40. 


ee 
HAY 


E hier BR 


| BGU 14.2435.9^! 


18 Nach (npötepov) ist entweder der Name eines ehemaligen Besit- 
zers im Genetiv oder eine Angabe zur Landkategorie zu erwarten. Vor 
"HpaxA.eià( ) in Z. 19 stehen etwa vier Buchstaben. Der erste könnte Alpha 
oder Lambda, der letzte ein Rho, geschrieben wie in 'HpaxAeíó( ), sein. 
Ein Personenname zwischen (npötepov) und 'HpaxAetà( ) scheint aus- 
geschlossen. Sollten sich (npötepov) und ‘H pueis( ) aufeinander bezie- 
hen, müsste man zu 'HpaxAsíó(ov) auflösen und der nächste Eintrag 
würde in Z. 19 mit 'AAXsEüv8pou als Genetiv des Besitzers und nicht als 
Vatersname zu Herakleides aus Z. 18 beginnen. Für Z. 12-13 würde dies 
bedeuten, dass in Z. 12 vermutlich ein vacat nach [xa ]voíxov inneov 
àpyatov zu finden ist und der erste Eintrag in Z. 13 mit [A]cxAnmiédov 
beginnt. 


— 'HpaxAeió( ): Gelesen von Ch. Armoni. 


19 IlvoAspoíoo : n.. ^AgOv ..^ ed.pr. Die Zeile erscheint deshalb 
hóher, weil die Fragmente nicht nahtlos aneinandergeschoben wurden 
(s. Einl.). 


— Jypece(ntyeypappéva): 


^! Abbildung: http://berlpap.smb.museum/05096/ 
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21 A[.]...[o]v: Als Vatersname des Herakleides (Z. 20) wäre 
Aidvpoc denkbar. 


Übersetzung 


Jahr ---. 

Ortsname. 

(Rubrik) Weinland, von dem die Apomoira an die Rachegóttinnen, die 
größten Götter, geht [---] der größten Götter (?). Vom (sc. Kleros) des 
Dorotheos [---] noch nicht verkaufte --- (des) -oros, (des Sohnes des ?) 
Onnophris [ --- den übernommen haben (?)-|munis und Pnephoros vom (sc. 
Kleros) des Dorotheos [---] des Onnophris im Gebiet des Dorfes, Summe: 
209 [-] 

(Rubrik) Weinland und Garten [---], das dem Lysimachos gehórte 
[--- des (?)-]stratos 30 (sc. Aruren) unbewässerten Landes, [Summe: 
Zahl] (sc. Aruren) unbewässerten Landes vacat (?) 

(Rubrik) etablierte Katókenreiter: vacat (?) 

Asklepiades, umgebucht von [---] auf Aminokles, (den Sohn) des Alexis: 
41 1/32 (sc. Aruren), wovon die Differenz aus der geometrischen Land- 
berechnung [--- und] auf Dorion, (den Sohn des) Dorion [Zahl ---], 

(ausgerückt) bleiben 26 1/32 (sc. Aruren), wovon die Differenz aus 
der geometrischen Landberechnung [---] unbewässerten Landes [---] (?) 
Stephanos, (Sohn) des Stephanos, umgebucht auf Dionysios, den Sohn 
des Didymos, von dem (sc. Kleros) des Dionysios, zuvor (?) Herakleides, 
(Sohn des ?) Alexandros, umgebucht auf Isidoros, (den Sohn) des Ptole- 
maios, und auf Apollonios, (den Sohn) des Chairemon, und auf Herakleides, 
(den Sohn) des D[---]os, und auf Timarchos [, (den Sohn) des NN, ---] (hier 
bricht der Papyrus ab). 


NOTES ON PAPYRI 


Charikleia Armoni Universität Köln 


Abstract. — Critical notes on various documents from the Ptolemaic 
(P.Berl.Zill. 2, BGU 8.1786) and early Roman (BGU 16.2632 and 2634 and 
P.Giss. 1.85 descr. = P.Giss.Apoll. 18) periods. 


P.Berl.Zill. 2 


The fragment preserves parts of official correspondence concerning 
the construction of a fortress in the port of Herakleopolis in the reign of 
Philometor (cf. P.Berl.Zill. 1).! Since one of the main objectives of the 
text is the financial management of the project, the provisions included in 
Il. 14-21? mention, according to the editio princeps, two officials involved 
in the collection of the funds which would cover the building costs: a certain 
Doros (Pros.Ptol. 1.578), npgopótepoc and former tonoypappatete, 
and Horos (Pros.Ptol. 1.618), the current holder of the office of the tono- 
ypannareio. These lines, which offer a good example of Verschachtelung in 
bureaucratic language, run as follows: ka0* 6 tı dv &tioxéA2a [II]p@tap- 
yos <O> | ApyrreKtov, OvvELAKLOL[EV@V] 88 tois | an’ üpyTic olkovoun- 
uévoic A[6]pov tod mpeoPv(tépov) | Tod yevopévov vonoypappocé[o]c 
Kai ‘Qpov | tod vovi Kadsotausvov npóc [t]fj adrnı | ypeiar, | cv Kpt- 
0évtov nò IIroAspatou | tod otpatnynoavtos Kai Atovooíou toO 
BaoidrKod | yp(appatéec) tayñvar Tpdg tovto xeipuop]ot. 

On the basis of the published photograph (Tafel II) some minor correc- 
tions can be made: in ll. 14-15 the <6> before åpyıtéxtov can be changed 
to [ô] thanks to a small lacuna at the beginnig of 1. 15; in 1. 18, the iota 
adscriptum is clearly visible in [t]ı before adrnı; 1. 17 has the correct 
form of the participle ói«ovounpévoic; and the syntactically expected 
1póc ToL Yetpt[op]or should be read in 1. 21. 


! See Th. Kruse, “Die Festung in Herakleopolis und der Zwist im Ptolemäerhaus,” in 
A. Jördens and J.F. Quack (eds.), Ägypten zwischen innerem Zwist und äußerem Druck. 
Die Zeit Ptolemaios’ VI. bis VIII. Internationales Symposion Heidelberg 16.—19.9.2007 
(Philippika 45; Wiesbaden 2011) 255-267. 

? Lines 14-21 = lines 15-22 in the line numeration of P.Berl.Zill. 2 in the current 
version of papyri.info. 


Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists 56 (2019) 251-257. 
© American Society of Papyrologists/Peeters. doi: 10.2143/BASP.56.0.3286660 
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Regarding A[®]pov and ‘Qpov as the subjects of ovvetAxvop[Evov] and 
understanding tov Kpıd&vrov nó KTA. as an appositional participle pro- 
viding information about the authorities responsible for the appointment of 
Doros and Horos, the editor translated the Greek as follows: “nach Anord- 
nung von dem Bauleiter Protarchos, indem zu den von Anfang an hiermit 
betätigten auch Doros, der Presbyter und gewesene Bezirksschreiber und 
Horos, der zur Zeit dieses Amt bekleidet, die von Ptolemaios, dem Strate- 
gen, und Dionysios, dem kóniglichen Schreiber, für diese Dienstleistung 
bestimmt worden sind, herangezogen sind." 

Ptolemaic evidence about npgootepot, who usually acted on a village 
level as representatives of the inhabitants of the k@pa1, is quite limited.? 
In contrast to the language used in P.Berl Zill. 2.16 as quoted above, their 
position is normally referred to more precisely, mostly as tpsoBUtEpot 
yeopyàv or TpsoPbtEpor KOC in official documents or in cases in which 
their function does not emerge clearly from the context. Furthermore, since 
holders of the office of the tonoypappateia usually had Egyptian names,° 
as opposed to Greek Aópoc, I suspect that npeoßóútepog in P.Berl Zill. 2.16 
merely means “elder,” as it is frequently used in cases of homonymity 
among siblings, and that the passage can be restored as follows: «a0’ 
6 xt Gv EnioteiAn [Il]potapxog | [6] dpyitéxt@v ovvetAKvop[Evov] 
52 toic | an’ üpyfic @Kovopnpévorie à[U ‘Q]pov’ tod mpeoBv(tépov) 
| TOD yevou&vov toroypappaté[@]>o Kai pou | tod vovi kaßsotaue- 
vov npög [1]fjt adtht | xpeiaı, | cov Kpıdevrov nò IltoAsuatov | tod 


3 Cf. A. Tomsin, “Etude sur les presbuteroi des villages de la chora égyptienne,” BAB? 38 
(1952) 95-130; W. Huß, Die Verwaltung des Ptolemaiischen Reichs (Münchener Beiträge 
104; München 2011) 110-111 with further bibliographical references. 

^ Cf. BGU 8.1829.8; P.Amh. 2.30.2324; P.Grenf. 2.37.4; SB 16.12721.16-17; 
P.Polit.lud. 6.14; 19.1; 20.2 (tpeoBbtepot tov Tovdaiwv). On military npeoßütepot, see 
S. Scheuble-Reiter, Die Katökenreiter im ptolemäischen Ägypten (Vestigia 64; Munich 
2012) 93-95. 

5 Cf. Pros.Ptol. 1 and 8 nos. 596-622; for the distinction between “Greek” and “Egyp- 
tian" offices held by persons with Greek and Egyptian names, respectively, see W. Clarysse, 
“Greeks and Egyptians in the Ptolemaic Army and Administration," Aegyptus 65 (1985) 
57-66. 

9 For example: SB 3.7267.4-8; BGU 14.2374.7; O.Edfou 3.371.2; P.Tebt. 3.731.2; 
890.29.85; UPZ 2.170A.17; 170B.16 = P.Tor.Choach. 8A.17; 8B.16; etc. For the coun- 
terpart veóxepoc cf. BGU 14.2378.2; P.Amh. 2.75.63; P.land. 4.56.31. 

7 Cf. P.Lond. 7.2049.3-5: Sù yàp tod kannAsiov oikovopnOnostot táðe {c}; 
P.Tebt. 3.703.246-247: 6[v] émotoA[A]v | oikovoneiodlalı; P.Grenf. 2.41.17-18: mavtoc 
(I. nüvrag) tov (l. TOG) Su’ Euod oikovopn0ncoluévoug ypnpatiopovs; BGU 8.1731.9: 
aKxorovb0a[c] tais 5[1 Tod imm]Kod Aoyıornpiov oiKkov[opilaic; similarly BGU 4.1209.9: 
toig DM’ fiiov oikovopnOncopévots Aoyiotnpiov oixov[opt]ac. 
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otpatnynoavtog kai Atovvoiov Tod BaoıAıkod | yplaupatéoc) tayjvar 
TpOs TOL yetpi[ou]ót. One may translate it as follows: “according to the 
instructions of Protarchos, the construction manager, and after those who 
had been appointed by Ptolemaios the former strategos and Dionysios the 
royal scribe to accomplish this operation, had been enlisted (for this task), 
in addition to those who had been arranged for from the beginning by 
Horos the elder, the former topogrammateus, and Horos who is currently 
in charge of the same office (i.e. the topogrammateia).” 


BGU 8.1786° 


The papyrus preserves the end part of a letter in which a subordinate 
official is being faulted, apparently because of delays in fiscal proceed- 
ings. Lines 5-7 of the editio princeps read as follows: (KaAa@c¢ üv 'obv’ 
zo[uj]ooi[c]) ovvtagag[....... ] | émiteAéoat tò npokeipevov p... 
aes TONG OLAT + 2 a en | ovvrAeıcuov [Alanußavovrog av...... 
vou tórov pupA(a kaOvocep[.? 

The minimal traces of ink in 1. 6 support the reading peta omovóf|c 
(“with all dispatch," “zealously”) which fits very well with the context of 
the passage, cf., e.g., P.Köln 11.438.5-6 [ac] | [yléy[plagé[v] solı] Doig 
6 ótotkntü]c, petà onovöng Alnooteılov]; P.Tebt. 3.769.1.27—28 tod 
SLOLKNTOD Eniotsilavrog uera | [Tdon]>o oxovófis kai MLAOTILLIAS kata- 
oneipat; UPZ 1.110.130-131 tots’ napaxovovot tilvog TOV età OTOD- 
dns [é]vOvpovpéevov. 

The reason for this order is apparently stated in the following clause, 
whose structure and exact wording remain obscure. The editors assumed 
an expression with an articular infinitive (S10 TO - - - kaðvotep[), which 
would point to delays in the compilation or conveyance of certain land reg- 
isters (tónov BvBAta). This appears to be the most likely solution, since tó 
is plausible and because it does not seem possible to connect it with a neuter 
noun or another infinitive in this passage. It is tempting to assume that 
ovvkA.evopóv forms a periphrasis with the following [AJaußavovrog and 
that the subject of the participle stands at the end of 1. 6, where tob ondpov 
is a possible (though admittedly not certain) reading; the meaning of the 


8 Image at http://berlpap.smb.museum/Original/P 13854 R. 3 00l.jpg. 
? kaðvotep .. . is a misprint; see the note to 1. 7 in the editio princeps and cf. the image 
of the text. 
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genetive absolute would then be “although the showing comes to an 
end." !? For the same notion, cf. SB 28.16874.9-10 péypt tod ovyKAs[i]oar 
tov | [onó]pov, “until I complete the sowing."!! 


BGU 16.2632 


The opening lines of this business letter from the archive of the dioiketes 
Athenodoros run according to the editio princeps as follows: 'Aqpoótotog 
A0nvoàópot tà Stoicyntht | xA sgiota yatperw kai ou [na]vrög toyyálvery 
TOY katà Mpoaipsow aùtõv. The digital image"? helps to remove 
avtov, which can hardly be justified in this context, since @ya8@v can 
be read instead. The wording resembles salutary formulas such as in 
Chrest.Wilck. 11.3 [e.g. taAAa Goi Kat]& Tpoaipeow Anlavraı] (cf. 
P.Col. 4.64.1; P.Petr. 3.53.2) or PSI 14.1415.9-11 ebxönevög coi cà | 
èv pto åyaðà braplyew navoıkt; P.Mert. 2.82.57 evyoluéyn cot tà £v 
Bio ayaa brapl[yOn]var (cf. PSI 3.206.6-8; PSI 12.1247.5—6). 


BGU 16.2634 


The papyrus contains drafts of two business letters: the first (Il. 1-9) 
addressed to Seleukos, apparently the same person as in BGU 16.2612 and 
2613, and the second to Somenos? and Dionysios, who are known from 
BGU 16.2633. The very good photograph" allows for some new readings 
in the first draft, which can be presented in the following form: 


XgXg0koU 
[uiav &y pàs Nuépas npooózyoó-] 
[uevós ce] 


10 For cvykAetopós in this sense, see Preisigke, Wörterbuch s.v. and cf. s.v. ovyKAgio 3). 


For similar periphrases with Aaußaveıv, cf. P.Tarich. 5.2.14-15: £[coc] | tod tiv Kpicıv 
téhoc Aoßeiv; P.Tebt. 3.702.12: od dbvatat népac Aaßeiv. 

11 See the note to the lines in the editio princeps: C. La'da and A. Papathomas, “A 
Ptolemaic Petition by a Royal Farmer,” APF 49 (2003) 188-189. The editors of BGU 8.1786 
thought that ovykAsıonög might apply to the “Ablauf einer Frist” (l. 7 n.), which is indeed 
the most common sense of the noun in the papyri (cf. P.Flor. 1.50.114; P.Oxy. 2.275.20, 
etc.). But the clause does not seem to contain a word for time that this might refer to. 

12 http://berlpap.smb.museum/Original/P 25270 R. 4 001.jpg. 

13 The editor reads in BGU 16.2633.1 Edönevog and restores in BGU 16.2634.10 
[Edo]u&vo, but the name seems to be unattested. The photograph of BGU 16.2633 (http:// 
berlpap.smb.museum/Original/P 25268 R. 4 001.jpg) shows that the name should be read 
as Xópevoc (cf. BGU 6.1231.8; for attestations outside Egypt cf. LGPN 1 and Sa s.n.). 

14 http://berlpap.smb.museum/Original/P 25269 R 00l.jpg. 
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TETONUPA cor dv’ “Eppatoc AEvKo- 

5 p£tórovc nevtýKkovta, GBpa- "yepávouc déKa’ 
puíóov Kepdulia] révte, KopaKivo(vc) 
fippvpoug ....QE........ 

KOVTO, OL YNVELA TEVTHKOVTG, 
Opvideta, Oó1aKóo1a. 


5-6 Xevkolugtómouc \yepavovc/ nevtýkovta, GBp(apidec) déka | [ . ] . Kıöav 
ed.pr. 6-7 xopaxív'ov | novnpovo ed.pr. 8 kai u .. vewa ed.pr. 9 dpvid{etia 
ed.pr. 


2-3 A close parallel is provided by SB 26.16578.3: pac (I. niav) 
êk pag gè &xógyópevoc; for the expression piav êk pàs (fiuépac), 
“day after day,” cf. L. Fulkerson, “A Plea for Correspondence," BASP 38 
(2001) 37 with note ad loc. 


4-5  Xevkopévomo are otherwise attested only in Ptolemaic documents: 
PSI 6.551 v? 22; P.Cair.Zen. 5.59820.8 and 10; P.Lond. 7.1997.2—3; 
Chrest.Wilck. 411.3; SB 1.4369b.16. Cyranides 3.48 relates XevKOLETO- 
toc to the bird paAapig (Darapic ntnvòv ô Agyópevog AEVKOLETMTOG. 
ov yap &ott uéAav TO SE pévonov GdTOD Kai HOVOV £ygt AELKOV. 
edpioxetat d& v rotapoic Kai Aipvaic). Thompson? identifies this bird 
as the “coot, Fulica atra L”; cf. P.Lond. 7.1998.2—3 n. 


5 In this context, it is very unlikely that yépavoc could mean "crane." 
The term refers most probably to a fish also called yépavoc (LSJ s.v.), 
which might possibly be the “oarfish.”!° The same fish might be attested 
also in P.Flor. 2.167 v? 12: otc spov yepávovuc 800. 


5-6 Cf. SB 18.13150.21-22: üpaluióov Kepapiov £vóc, and 
SB 18.13593.23. Despite its rare occurence in the papyri, the Nile fish 


aßpanic, “mullet” (?) is well attested in literary texts; see Thompson 
(n. 16) 1-2. 


6-7 Cf. P.Mich. 8.496.17—18: parðtas | xaX ob Tpeig ñutvńpovs. 
For fiutvnpoc, “half-fresh,” “half-salted,” see LSJ s.v.; according to 
Athen. 3.93.4-6 (Kaibel) the term served also as a synonym of kopaxivoc, 
“bolti”; see Thompson (n. 16) 123-124: 6 d& notójuoc xopaxivoc, Sv 
TÉATNV TIVEG KAAODOLY, 6 AnO TOD NgU.ov, öv oi Kate Tv AAsEavopetav 


15 See D.W. Thompson, A Glossary of Greek Birds (Oxford 1895) 176. 
16 See D.W. Thompson, A Glossary of Greek Fishes (Oxford 1947) 43. 
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iótog hpivnpov dvopdCovow; cf. Orib. 2.50.151: kai tv Kopakivov 
©’ oi Tapıyevönevor KaAodvran ficvmpot. The simplex vnpdc (< veapóc) 
is used occasionally in the papyri of “fresh” fish as in O.Claud. 2.242.4: 
iy9bdia vnpà; P.Cair.Zen. 4.59616.7 and 11; P.Tebt. 3.867.89. For the 
same notion, cf. P.Mich.Zen. 72.4—8: ànoocg(ag - - - Opıoloau (l. Opiocac) 
áv tives brapyolow np6oparoı. On the noun vnpóv/vgpóv, “water” 
in later Greek, see P.Oxy. 56.3865.35 n. 


P.Giss. 7.85 descr. = P.Giss.Apoll. 78 


Lines 12-15 of this fragmentary letter from the archive of Apollonios, 
the strategos of Apollonopolites Heptakomia, read as follows: r[apo]kaAo 
dé os [.... Jew [9] | Exitpone, fva por rapalsilgon'” (I. napadsién) ta 
éxutnyoug (l. EnitH Eta) Th ox on ic). oiov Bop tov [e]ic avlallyeıvooxeıv 
(l. &vaywóockew) 'Hpaióobtt. The meaning seems to be, “I beg you to 
[instruct vel sim.] the administrator, so that he may point out for me the 
things suitable for the school, such as a book to read out to Heraidous” 
rather than “a book for Heraidous to read.” 18 

Wilcken’s reading [e]ig àv[a]lyeweóoxeiv (instead of the hapax 
[eJioavlallysıvooksıv)!? would offer a further example of eig with the 
anarthrous infinitive to express purpose. Although attested in Roman and 
Byzantine papyri,” this usage appears to be extremely rare compared to 
the widespread use of prepositions with the articular infinitive; in many 
cases it should be undoubtedly connected with the breviloquence charac- 
terising certain types of documents, such as lists, etc. But the reading is 
not certain. The digital image of the papyrus seems to indicate slight traces 
of ink above the lacuna after BvßAtov, which might hint at a letter wider 
than the epsilon; I wonder whether a pi could be read instead, followed 
by a mutilated rho,”' of which only the vertical stroke is visible, and then 
by traces of the lower part of an omicron. Although this would be the 


U BL 3.68. 

18 J, Rowlandson (ed.), Women and Society in Greek and Roman Egypt: A Sourcebook 
(Cambridge 1998) 237; cf. P.Giss.Apoll. 18: “ein Büchlein zum Lesen für Heraidus.” 

19 Cf. P.Giss. 1.85.14-15 n. 

2 See B.G. Mandilaras, The Verb in the Greek Non-Literary Papyri (Athens 1973) 
8850 (cf. $8854, 856, 859, 860, and 861); for sic + inarticular infinitive some further 
examples can be added, e.g. P.Haun. 2.17.29: eig Pawo (AD 101—200); P.Ryl. 4.629.385: 
eig GAtoat (AD 317—323); O.Trim. 1.11.2: sig ongicat (AD 350-370); P.Oxy. 6.941.3: 
eig TAIVOEedoat (VI AD). 

?! For a similar, but not identical form of the pi cf. npoox[bvn]Iua (Il. 8-9) and diaAcinw 
(1. 8). For the assumed rho cf. &nırpöng (1. 13). 
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first attestation of the verb in the papyri, tpoav[a]lyetv@oxetv of a book 
as a method of teaching appears to be most suitable for someone who, 
just like “little Heraidous,"?? is taking his first steps into education; 
cf. Plut. Mor. 790e—f: oi ypaupata xoi HOLOIKNV SLÄUOKOVTEG, abtoi 
TPOAVAKPOVOVTAL kai rpoavaywaookovotv bonyoouegvor toic HAVOQ- 
vovovv (cf. LSJ s.v.). 


2 E.g. P.Giss. 1.78.7 = P.Giss.Apoll. 16; P.Giss. 1.21.18-19 = P.Giss.Apoll. 1; 
P.Brem. 65.8—9. 


TEXTILE TERMINOLOGY IN THE APOLLONIOS ARCHIVE: 
A NEW APPROACH TO THE MEANING OF ENTYPE 
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Abstract. — This article explores the meaning of the noun entype in 
P.Giss.Apoll. 20, a private request letter that is part of the Apollonios archive. 
The analysis offered is based on a lexicographical and etymological analysis 
of the word, supplemented by papyrological and literary sources. The linguis- 
tic and textual findings are confronted with archaeological finds, i.e. preserved 
textiles. 


1. Introduction: Entype in Documentary Papyri 


The present article aims to offer a new approach to the meaning of the 
noun évtv11 (entype) in Greek documentary papyri. 


1.1. Entype in PSI 5.502, P.Mich. inv. 124, and P.Wisc. 2.38. 


According to the DDbDP entype is attested three times, and it also occurs 
in one other Greek documentary papyrus that has not yet been recorded 
there. The oldest is PSI 5.502, which is dated to 257 BCE (see BL 9.315 and 
HGV) and belongs to the Zenon archive. This papyrus contains three dif- 
ferent letters dealing with agricultural issues.! In the passage where entype 


! On entype in this papyrus, see H. Cuvigny, L'arpentage par espéces (Brussels 1985) 22 
(n. to I. 20), where bibliography is given. Cuvigny, who re-edits a part of the text (Il. 8-31), 
questions the first editors’ comment and follows J. Bingen's interpretation in “Grecs et 
Égyptiens d'aprés PSI 502" in the Proceedings of the Twelfth International Congress of 
Papyrology (Toronto 1970) 35-40, esp. 37, where entype is defined as *un document-type, 
à l'établissement d'accords particuliers en fonction de celui-ci." Cuvigny translates the pas- 
sage quoted in the text as follows: “ ... et, les ayants informés du reste, leur avons demandé 
de procéder à une estimation conformément aux instructions que tu nous as données dans 
ton mandement, ou bien de venir avec nous passer des conventions à partir d'un modele 
qu'ils auraient fait." J.L. White in Light from Ancient Letters (Philadelphia1986), no. 18, 
interprets entype as a plan in a more general sense: ^... after encouraging them in other 
respects, we asked them to make an agreement on the valuation according to what you spe- 
cified in your memorandum to us or, having devised some (alternative?) plan to meet with 
us and contract an agreement." On the other hand, R. Burnet, L'Égypte ancienne à travers 
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is found, the sender, Panakestor, narrates how he and his colleagues tried 
to explain to a group of tenants how the tax grain should be estimated 
(Il. 18-20 with BL 8.39): ... xai ta Aoınüa napakaA£oavteg | r|/&voOpev 
avtovs (i.e. TODS yeopyoc) ovvruunoaodaı Kad’ & hiv Ev tot brouvnuarı 
édaKac, T] ovveAOovtac ped’ fiiv | Evrunnv xowoapévoug obuPoAra rot- 
ncaodaı. The editors, Girolamo Vitelli and Medea Norsa, interpret entype as 
“una ‘pianta’ geometrica del terreno coltivato,” questioning the interpretation 
offered by Ernst Kornemann for the occurrence of entype in P.Giss. 1.12, 
which will be discussed below. The editors’ interpretation found its way into 
the WB, which gives the translation “planmäßiger Vorschlag zur Durch- 
führung einer Sache, Regelungsplan." Their suggestion, however, is tentative 
and not adequately justified. All in all, the exact meaning of entype remains 
unclear. 

Entype might be attested in the /ogoi preserved on the verso of P.Mich. 
inv. 124 (35 or 36 CE), if the editor, Nikos Litinas, is correct.” The papy- 
rus in question preserves two fragmentary lists for charges of weaving 
(Aöyoı beavtpov). Both logoi include names (followed occasionally by 
the professional occupation of the weaver), which are associated with a 
certain number of dvrun( ), and end with the total amount of money to 
be paid for them. Litinas regards dvtun( ) as a phonological variant of 
£vtunat, which he interprets as weaving cartoons used for producing 
textiles. He argues that the large number of åvton( ) is due to the com- 
plexity of the decorations on ancient textiles, which require more than one 
pattern.? The reading of åvtvn( ) as a mistake for &vrun(at) seems reason- 
able on phonological grounds, since alpha in lieu of epsilon is possible.* 
Nevertheless, assuming such a mistake may not be the only solution. Given 
that the papyrus records two fragmentary lists, it does not shed much light 
on the meaning of entype. Although the suggested meaning of the word 
as a weaving cartoon seems appropriate, this is not the only possible inter- 
pretation. A much later papyrus, P.Lond. 4.1388 (709-714 CE; see HGV), 
seems to contain the same sequence of letters in 1. 3: [- - -]g map’ fjv 


les papyrus: vie quotidienne (Paris 2003) 105 (no. 50) provides the following translation: 
“Nous leur avons expliqué le reste et nous leur avons proposé ou bien d'estimer ce qu'ils 
doivent selon les directives que tu nous as données dans ton mémoire ou bien de conclure 
en accord avec nous une convention selon un montant forfaitaire." For more bibliography 
on this papyrus, see also HGV. 

? *Accounts Concerning Work of Weavers," Tyche 28 (2013) 119-125. 

5 Burnet (n. 1) 121. 

^ See ET. Gignac, A Grammar of the Greek Papyri of the Roman and Byzantine Periods 1 
(Milano 1976). Litinas suggests that àvvun( ) could come from dv<Ti>tunov or ÅV<TI>TÚTO- 
oç, “an image impressed”; see LSJ s.v. 
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avtyt[- - -]. Unfortunately, because of its fragmentary state, it is impos- 
sible to reach any conclusion about the suggested reading and the exact 
meaning of avtyr[- - -]. 

The word entype is presumably also included in the /ogos of weav- 
ers (Aóyoc yegpótov), a long list of expenses, preserved on the verso of 
P.Wisc. 2.38.106-145 (54-67 CE5). In 1. 113, an abbreviated form of entype 
or of a word belonging to the same family occurs:° yaptov évxon( ) (Spay- 
poi) e (n£vvó oXov). The editor, Pieter J. Sijpesteijn, wondered whether the 
scribe refers to *a payment made for drafting a document." He does not rule 
out the possibility that the prepositional phrase v tom, meaning “in sketch, 
in outline," should be read instead.’ But even if P.Wisc. 2.38 attests the noun 
entype, the context is not particularly helpful for understanding its meaning. 
Just as P. Mich. inv. 124, P.Wisc. 2.38 is fragmentary and falls into the text 
category of lists. Moreover, this Aóyog yepdtov is certainly not (exclusively) 
related to the work of weavers, and the connection of y@ptov Evrun( ) to 
textile production is not obvious. Unlike other kinds of lists, e.g. inventories 
of garments, the items recorded in P.Mich. inv. 124 and P.Wisc. 2.38 cannot 
be related with certainty to any specific field of activity. 


1.2. Entype in P.Giss.Apoll. 20 


Finally, entype is attested in P.Giss.Apoll. 20, a papyrus letter from the 
Apollonios archive preserved in its entirety. The archive contains many 
letters dated to the active period of the strategos Apollonios (ca. 113- 
120 CE), and some of them offer information about the textile industry, 
in particular on the organization of Apollonios's textile workshop.? The 
text was first published by Kornemann in 1910 as P.Giss. 1.12. It is also 
included in the re-edition of all letters housed in the Giessen collection 
by Michael Kortus as P.Giss.Apoll. 20. 


5 On the dating, see T. Kruse, “BGU III 981 und der Monat Nepóvetoc," ZPE 107 (1995) 
89 with n. 28; cf. BL 10.284. 

6 See below, 1.3. 

7 See n. to 1. 113, p. 8. 

8 According to TM, the general timeframe of the Apollonios archive is between 
58-150 CE. (http://www.trismegistos.org/arch/detail.php?tm-19; accessed 04.12.2017). 
A re-edition of the complete archive is currently being prepared by Thomas Kruse and his 
team: “Edition des Archivs des Strategen Apollonios" (FWF P-29164). 

? Other letters from the apollonios archive referring to textile production are: P.Brem. 45 
(109-110 CE; see HGV), P.Giss.Apoll. 1 (= P.Giss. 1.21, ca. 113-115 CE; see BL 13.101), 
P.Giss.Apoll. 11 (= Chrest.Wilck. 94 = P.Giss. 1.20, 113-120 CE; see HGV), P.Giss.Apoll. 16 
(= P.Giss. 1.78, 113-120 CE?; see HGV), P.Brem. 63 (= SB 1.4515 = C.Pap Jud. 2.442; 
116 CE?; see BL 4.11 and 6.24), P.Giss.Apoll. 21 (= P.Giss. 1.68, ca. 117 CE; see HGV); 
P.Giss. 1.10 (118 CE); P.Brem. 59 (113-120 CE; see HGV). 
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XALPHL@V totavapyns AnoAXo- 

viol otpatnyot y(atpew). ETEWwas por 
by1W>o TOV OTHLOVG Kai tT|v KPO- 

KV TOV POLAOVIOV. TAPAKAAD o£ 

obv, TEKVoV, 6o6kic ùV u£AAnc 
népyai, &vrori]v!? uot vo.rbtnv 
nÉ|tyov. ériokonobpat TTV ONV 
obvB1ov kai TODS PIAODVTÄG c£ 
TÁVTAG. Éppooo. 


O 00-10 tA A WN — 


Verso 
10 AnzoAXovíiot otpatnyat. 


4 1. patroviov 8 1. obpBiov!! 


The recto has been translated by M. Kortus as follows: !? 


“Chairemon, Leiter der Weberwerkstatt, dem Apollonios, dem Strategen, 
F(reude). Du schicktest mir unversehrt den Aufzug und den Einschlag für die 
Müntel. Ich fordere Dich also auf, Kind, sooft du schicken willst, schicke mir 
ein solches Gewebemuster (= was diesem Gewebemuster gleicht). Ich grüße 
Deine Gattin und alle, die Dich lieben. Seid gesund." 


P.Giss.Apoll. 20 is the only papyrus with enough context to explore 
the meaning of entype more thoroughly.'? This text unequivocally links 
entype to textile production. 


1.3. The Previous Understanding of Entype in P.Giss.Apoll. 20 


Despite the fact that P.Giss.Apoll. 20 contains several clues for the inter- 
pretation of entype, the exact meaning of the word is far from self-evident. 


10 There is a controversy concerning the accentuation of the term: In both editions 
of the text, we find the form &vrünn, whereas the dictionaries provide the form &vrunn. 
Phaedon Koukoules in his //apatgpijoeic xai óvopÜcoocic eis vobc éAAmgvixobc manópouc 
(Athens 1911) 8 (see below, 2.1. and 2.2) also suggests that the term should be stressed 
on the last syllable. We suppose that the editors were probably thinking of the adjective 
&vrurcog, although the feminine form of the adjective in question would be identical to the 
masculine form (fj &vrunog). What we seem to have here is a noun formed like turn (both 
tux! and E&vronn derive from the verb tünto as is the case with the verbs tunöw and 
£vtonóo). Thus, we prefer the last syllable to be stressed: &vrunn. 

!! The word paıAoviov, which is not attested elsewhere in the papyri, is a misspell- 
ing of paıvoXiov (or patAoviov). For qaU.óvtov, see P.Oxy. 6.933.30 (3rd cent. CE; see 
BL 6.99) and SB 6.9570.1 (2nd half of 4th-1st half of 5th cent. CE); also WB; LSJ. 

12 P.Giss Apoll. 20, p. 196. 

13 This is why the translations and interpretations of the rest of attestations of entype 
in the papyri (see above, 1.1) are based on either P.Giss. 1.12 or P.Giss.Apoll. 20 with the 
exception of P.Wisc. 2.38. 
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In the WB, entype in this letter is translated as “Gewebemuster,” that is 
to say, a textile pattern, sample, or model. Other Greek dictionaries follow 
Preisigke's lead.!^ The first editor of the text, however, considered entype 
comparable to a punch card used for Jacquard looms. This loom type was 
a great achievement of modern times.P But in ancient times, looms were 
operated with a less complex mechanism. In his re-edition, Kortus follows 
Preisigke, as can be seen in the above cited German translation (“Gewe- 
bemuster”). 

Textile studies provide another view. Ewa Wipszycka suggested that 
entype in P.Giss.Apoll. 20 is a drawing on papyrus used as a model to 
fabricate textiles.!° Annemarie Stauffer followed this idea and suggested 
that entype in P.Giss.Apoll. 20 possibly denotes a pattern cartoon for weav- 
ing tapestries showing the exact size and motif of the decoration." Indeed, 
there are several drawings preserved on papyrus, which probably served 
as weaving cartoons.'* Recently, Kerstin Droß-Krüpe accepted Wipszyc- 
ka's and Stauffer's suggestion.'? Also Litinas’ interpretation of the word 
in P. Mich. inv. 124, as already discussed, is based on this interpretation. 

Stauffer uses P.Wisc. 2.38 as the principal evidence for the interpre- 
tation of entype as pattern cartoon. She believes that yaptov Evrun( ) in 
1. 113 there could designate a piece of papyrus that already has a drawing 
(entype) on it or is intended for a drawing. She also speculates whether the 
athesauriston yaptovves in |. 136 should be correlated with her interpreta- 
tion. We wonder what the syntactic relation between yáptov and &vrun( ) 
in l. 113 is. The noun entype preceded by the genitive yaptov would be 
a pleonastic construction and seems unlikely. Apart from the editor's alter- 
native reading (yaptov £v tüno), one could also restore the adjective 
Evrön(ov) or a participle like &vrun(@d&vrog) qualifying the genitive 


14 LSJ offers the general translation “pattern”; A. Anuntpókoc (Méya Ae&ikóv ŠANG tic 
'EAAgvikijc T)ooons, vol. 5) offers the translation Öeiyna. vedopatos (“textile sample"), 
which clearly points to a piece of cloth functioning as a model (see below). 

15 The Jacquard loom was named after Joseph Marie Jacquard, who invented a treadle- 
operated automatic shedding mechanism for looms in the early nineteenth century; see 
E. Broudy, The Book of Looms: A History of the Handloom from Ancient Times to the 
Present (repr. Hanover-London 1993) 134-137. 

16 E, Wipszycka, L'industrie textile dans l'Egypte romaine (Wrocław 1965) 82: “... 
le dessin d'aprés lequel devaient étre confectionnés les vétements." The translation offered 
by DGE (“disefio, patron para confeccionar ropa") is based on this study. 

17 A. Stauffer, Antike Musterblätter. Wirkkartons aus dem spátantiken und frühbyzan- 
tinischen Agypten (Wiesbaden 2008) 14-16. 

18 U. Horak, /lluminierte Papyri, Pergamente und Papiere 1 (Wien 1992) 63-92; over 
a hundred of such possible cartoons are discussed in Annemarie Stauffer’s study (n. 17). 

1? K, Droß-Krüpe, Wolle-Weber-Wirtschaft. Die Textilproduktion der römischen 
Kaiserzeit im Spiegel der papyrologischen Überlieferung (Wiesbaden 2011) 159. 
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y &pxov. The fragmentary state of P.Wisc. 2.38 and its text type impede the 
reading and understanding of the phrase and, consequently, its connection 
to entype in P.Giss.Apoll. 20. 

In the papyri, *weaving cartoon" seems to be referred to in other ways: 
according to Claudia Nauerth chartarion (yaptépiov) can be understood 
as “weaving cartoon" in some papyrus documents.”° Even Stauffer pro- 
poses that “weaving cartoon” could also be denoted by paradeigma 
(napaderypa, “pattern, model, sample”; see LSJ), a term which is found 
so far in connection not only with mosaics, as she remarks, but also with 
textiles.?! Apart from paradeigma, the words deigma (Seiyua, “sample, 
pattern”; see LSJ), and hypodeigma (onóósgvypna, “illustration, picture 
showing how something is to be done, pattern, example, instance"; see 
LSJ) are also used in respect to textiles.” 


? E.g., P.Tebt. 2.414.17 (2nd cent. CE), O.Claud. 2.239.4 (mid-2nd cent. CE), and 
P.Tebt. 2.413.5 (2nd-3rd cent. CE); for further reference, see C. Nauerth, “Zu Wirkkartons 
in den Papyri," ZPE 168 (2009) 278. For P.Tebt. 2.413-414, cf. I. Andorlini, “Women’s 
Letters Concerning Textile Manufacture (P.Tebt. II 413-414)," in N. Quenouille (ed.), Von 
der Pharaonenzeit bis zur Spätantike. Kulturelle Vielfalt im Fayum (Wiesbaden 2015) 
1-16. 

?! Stauffer, Musterbldtter (n. 17) 15-16. For mosaics, see P.Cair.Zen. 3.59445 
(= Sel.Pap. 1.171).8-10 (mid-3rd cent. BCE; see HGV): kai tod éxtaKdivov | thy Kapdapav 
roosi oiov tò napálógvypa &08408008; P.Cair.Zen. 4.59665.1a-3 (mid-3rd cent. BCE; 
see HGV): [6001]]oexat 5é tot Epyoraßaı er. a.1[... Jer dé ëy (dl. Ex) Baotatkod 
rapädeıryna | [xa0’] 6 ‘det yevécOav [[Gv noiosi 6 EpyoAdBoc]]; an instance for textiles 
is furnished by P.Oxy. 22.2340.20-23 (192 CE): si éotiv épyalotnpiapyns Atvovg|[@v]]‘oc’ 
10 ablcà rapaósiy[u]axt xprioac0at | öbvaraı; in the following passages paradeigma is 
probably used in a context related to textiles: P.Rev. 102.3-7 (259-258 BCE): nöpwı àv 
tov io1[óv - - -] | tapdderypa tod [- - -] | tuAsiwv dé tov[ . Jof- - -] | ty Aivov [- - -] | 
npookegq[aA.at - - -]; PSI 7.854.1-3 (before Mar. 8, 257 BCE; see HGV): tijv éxtotoAnv 
&xopio[ápmv - - -] | repi tov KıdavaAAov: vv dé Aapov mapddetypa ex[- - -] | 
taidioKats tva. kata [o]kevacO0f|. 

? P.Cair.Zen. 4.59696.1-6 (mid-3rd cent. BCE): tawiv deiyuara à | ðv yévy | 
HEOÖAELKOG a | kokktvr a | £vkoxAog a | AvOivn a; BGU 4.1141.40-43 (14-13 BCE?; 
see HGV): mepi 8& | tig oktiüc qavepóv pot êyevýðn ExCntHoavtt ‘etù TO DiAoEE(vov) 
kai TAapov’ X6x001 uèv tiv Toplpbpav rò tod Atod@pov Kai un ózóokévat ooí, 
npog 6 Edsıte oor | bnöderyna (see B. Olsson, Papyrusbriefe aus der frühesten Römerzeit 
[Uppsala 1925] 9, n. to 1. 43); P.Oxy. 55.3806.10-12 (15 CE): macav yàp épyaotav £óoka 
&któc Tod Kai Gevikóv | deiyna SedMKévat vo Paget, Kai ójoc KGAALOV | toðto EEEBN fu ; 
P.Oxy. 1.113.4-5 (2nd cent. CE): ovvnA{Atıda | Exeivy tı EniotoAN deiyna AEvKowa 
(l. XevKdwov). The periphrasis mikron erion (nıxpov £piov) in P.Giss.Apoll. 11.14-16 
(= Chrest.Wilck. 94 = P.Giss. 1.20; 113-120 CE; see HGV) also designates a sample 
of dyed wool. On the reading of erion instead of ergon, and the interpretation of this 
periphrasis, see R. Bagnall and R. Cribiore, Women’s Letters from Ancient Egypt (Ann 
Arbor 2006) 152 and I. Bogensperger, “How to Order a Textile in Ancient Times? The 
Step before Distribution and Trade,” in K. Droß-Krüpe and M.-L. Nosch (eds.), Textiles, 
Trade and Theories: From the Ancient Near East to the Mediterranean (Minster 2016) 
259-270. 
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Is entype in P.Giss.Apoll. 20 to be understood as another synonym of 
chartarion or deigma, paradeigma, and hypodeigma? In what follows, 
we will try to answer this question on both textual and etymological 
grounds. 


2. The Approach Suggested Here 


2.1. Textual Analysis 


The structure and content of the letter P.Giss. Apoll. 20 are perfectly 
clear. The main topic is textile manufacture. This is confirmed by the 
designation of Chairemon as histonarches (totova.pyns), superintendent 
weaver.” The meaning of entype should therefore be sought in ancient 
textile production. 

The letter is divided into two parts connected by the particle oùv (1. 5), 
an inferential discourse marker:?* 


(a) Greeting and preparation of the request (ll. 1-4): Chairemon, the 
sender, confirms to the recipient, Apollonios, that he has received the 
material for warp and weft in order to make paenulae. 

(b) The formulation of the request (Il. 4-7): Chairemon asks Apollonios 
to send something related to the process of textile production, i.e. such 
an entype (toiabrnv vtonrńv). The adverb óoóxig in 1. 5 (“as many 
times as, as often as, every time/each time that, whenever") demon- 
strates that Chairemon potentially requests more than one entype. 


Towaörn, “such a” (in &vrunnv pot toravtny | neuyov), is essential for 
the understanding of entype and this letter. This demonstrative adjective 
could indicate that there is a link between entype and something already 
mentioned in the text (as an endophoric/intratextual anaphoric reference). 

Phaedon Koukoules tried to locate this intratextual link.?? He interpreted 
the passage &vrunnv ... ToavtHv by considering entype as a feature of warp 
and weft.” His approach is based on du Cange’s and Goetz's Glossaria, 


233 We adopt the translation offered by J.D. Thomas in P.Oxy. 67.4596. As is pointed 
out by Thomas (note to Il. 4-5), the exact function or responsibility of an histonarches still 
needs to be clarified. Cf. further Droß-Krüpe, (n. 19) 159-163. 

24 For a text-linguistical analysis of papyrus request letters see A. KopoAn, To aitnua 
aic eAAmnvikéág IÖI@TIKES exiatoAéc ae nanüpooc KAL óovpaka. Anó TNV exoyij vov Avyobatov 
éw To tédoc TNG apxaıörnrag (Athens 2016). 

25 Koukoules’ suggestions about entype in P.Giss.Apoll. 20 are mentioned only by 
E. Kornemann in the addenda to his edition. 

26 Koukoules (n. 10) 8. 
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where the collocation Gptov &vrurn is presented as the same as the Latin 
exagies or exagium.” This Latin word is further understood as equivalent 
to stathmos, stathmon, or stathmion, a “weight, weight of a balance.”?® 
Koukoules then proceeds to define entype as the stamped sign of weight, 
similar to the stamped impression on bread.” He even speculates that this 
stamped sign does not only denote the weight but also the quality or even 
the “trademark or brand," which should be something equal to one. 
Finally, he concludes that entype means “brand” in P.Giss.Apoll. 20. In his 
opinion, the phrase &vrunnv por torwavtny | TéEpLWov is a shortened version 
of xpóknv kai OTHLOVa Towadrng/tng adrng Evruniig TépLyov. Koukoules 
suggests that to.avtn &vronn is an equivalent of the Modern Greek phrase 
ng iótac p&pxac (“of the same brand”). According to him, the meaning 
of the entire passage would be the following: *As many times as you 
send me/when you send me again warp and weft, please make sure that 
they are of the same brand as the one(s) you have already sent me." 

Alternatively, if one seeks for an intratextual link between toiaótn 
èvtonń and the previously mentioned kroke and stemon, entype could be 
understood as some kind of quality. The meaning of the passage would 
then be the following: “Whenever you send me warp and weft for the 
production of fabrics, please send me such an entype, i.e. warp and weft 
similar to or equally good as the ones you have already sent me." 

However, it seems more plausible to understand entype as yet another item. 
In this case, the point of reference of xvotaótr should be sought not in the 
letter itself but in the extratextual context, i.e. in the story surrounding the text 
and the persons involved in it (as an exophoric/extratextual reference).?? 
The reconstruction of the context is based on two basic assumptions: 


(a) The letter is part of a long-time communication between Apollonios 
and Chairemon: ll. 2-4, as well as the already discussed óoóxic, indi- 
cate a repetitive exchange of information and goods regarding private 
affairs. 


1 D. du Cange, Glossarium Mediae et Infimae Latinitatis, vol. 2, s.v. exagium 1; 
G. Goetz et al., Corpus glossariorum Latinorum, vol. 2, s.v. aptovevronn. 

28 Koukoules (n. 10) 8 with n. 3 also offers parallels where stathmion is used as a 
measure of weight of erion, kroke, and stemon confirming the use of the aforementioned 
words in textile production, namely P.Tebt. 1.116.23; 26-28; 30 (late 2nd cent. BCE); 
P.Tebt. 1.117.17; 27; 29; 31; 33; 34; 50; 51; 67 (after Apr. 21, 99 BCE; see HGV; for 
an alternative dating to Feb. 8, 99 BCE, see BL 11.276; cf. the editors’ note to 116.23, 
and LSJ s.v. ovaOpóc, otaðuóv, and otaðuiov/otáðuiov). DGE, s.v. évtvni H offers this 
translation (medida de peso") based only on du Cange and not on P.Giss.Apoll. 20. 

2 [n particular, he refers to du Cange, Gloss.: exagium ponderis, scilicet nota quae 
pani imprimitur. 

30 Demonstrative adjectives can be used for both endophoric and exophoric references. 
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(b) Apollonios is already familiar with the properties of the entype or 
the entypai which are requested by Chairemon. 


The text-external referent of &vrunnv ... towabrnv could be an addi- 
tional item for Chairemon's work, either attached to the present letter or 
not. In the first scenario, by means of &vrunnv ... toiadrnv, Chairemon 
declares that he has sent an entype along with his letter — which has not 
survived. In this way, Apollonios would have understood exactly what 
kind of entype or entypai he should send to Chairemon. However, one still 
wonders why Chairemon did not refer to an attached entype more explic- 
itly in his letter, as it is the general case in other private papyrus letters.?! 

In the second scenario, Chairemon refers to an entype that has been the 
topic of a previous discussion between the two correspondents. This dis- 
cussion might have been in the form of a letter — now lost — or even in the 
form of an oral communication. The first part of the letter suggests that at 
least one previous discussion took place between Chairemon and Apollo- 
nios, which further resulted in sending warp and weft for producing pae- 
nulae. It is also possible that Chairemon requested one or more entypai 
similar to the one(s) already sent to him by the strategos Apollonios in the 
past.?? 


2.2. Etymological Considerations 


Assuming that entype is an additional item, not connected to warp and 
weft, but also needed for textile production, what kind of item could it 
be apart from a weaving cartoon or some kind of sample? Examining the 
etymology seems called for: entype belongs to the word family of torto 
(beat, strike, smite, strike a coin") and tünog (mark; print; engraving; 
image; type; drawing; cast or replica made in a mould; pattern”). 


TORTO 
TOMO, tUTÓQ, TOMMLG, TOMUCOG, TON, TOMETOG/TOTNTOG, TUTLOG, TUTIG, etc. 
EV-TUNOR@, -TOMN, -TUNOG, -TÜNWOLG, 

-TÜNOHU, ... 


31 Cf., e.g., O.Did. 376.4-22 (possibly before 110-115 CE; see HGV); P.Heid. 7.407.9- 
13 (A4th-5th cent. CE); see A. Papathomas’ remark to Il. 8-9; cf. the aforementioned 
P.Oxy. 1.113.4-5 (2nd cent. CE), P.Giss.Apoll. 11.14-16 (= Chrest.Wilck. 94 = P.Giss. 1.20; 
113-120 CE; see HGV); see n. 22. 

32 On this possibility, cf. Droß-Krüpe’s interpretation in (n. 19) 159. 

33 Cf. R. Beekes, The Etymological Dictionary of Greek (Leiden 2010) 1518-1519 s.v. 
tonto. See further E.A. Sophocles, Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods 
(repr. Hildesheim, Zurich, and New York 1992); Lampe, Patristic Greek Lexicon; LSJ; 
Montanari, Vocabolario; DGE. 
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£K-tUXÓO, -TUNOG, -TOMMOIG, -TOTOUG, ... 

GNO-TWNTH, -TUNÖ@, -TUTTOG, -TOTMOIC, 
-TÜNOHU, ... 

AVTL-TOTTO, -TUNEO, -TUTTOG, -TVTOV (TO), ... 

HLA-TUNTO, -tUTLÓQ, -TOMMOIG, -TOTMTIKOG, ... 

TOPU-TVMOOLAL, -TUTOG, -TÜNWOIG, ... 

ÖUO-TUNOG, -TUNIO, -TÜN@G, ... 

TpOTO-tUXÉO, -TUNOG, -tÜTOG, ... 

XAAKO-TUNOG, -TOTUKH (c&y vn), ... 

etc. 


Some of these words are papyrologically attested, but none of them 
is found in the context of textile production.?^ Many of them have the 
meaning of creating an image through impression, sealing and imitating an 
archetype by imprinting or otherwise. Documentary papyrus texts offer two 
helpful attestations of £kvonóo, which is part of the same word family. 
In P.Eirene 4.36.2-3 (second half of the sixth/early seventh century CE) 
we read of a seal ring bearing the sign of an elephant: daKktvAtdsio?] | 
Extvunodvu éAégavta.*> In P.Eirene 4.37.4 (seventh century CE) a seal 
ring bearing an image of Saint Theodore is mentioned: daxtvAidio Ktv- 
noDvrı TOV üyıov Ozóóopov.?? However, neither the verb &vrundo (“form 
a figure; mould in or upon; carve or engrave; impress; imprint" cf. Lat. 
imprimo, impresso?") nor its derivatives such as entypos or entypoma are 
attested in the papyri.’ 


34 An exception might be nop@vpa xapácunog in P.Oxy. 42.3080.5 (2nd cent. CE) 
referring to “false purple," which points to the use of different types of purple for dyeing 
that were obtained by plant and insect dyes, and replaced murex species as dye source. On 
the topic see I. Bogensperger, “Purple and its Various Kinds in Documentary Papyri,” in 
S. Gaspa, C. Michel, and M.-L. Nosch (eds.), Textile Terminologies from the Orient to the 
Mediterranean and Europe 1000 BC-AD 1000 (Lincoln 2017) 235-249 (online at http:// 
digitalcommons.unl.edu/zeabook/56). 


35 “|. (gesiegelt) mit einem Ring(?), der einen Elefanten abbildet ...” (translation by 
the editors, F. Mitthof and A. Papathomas). 
36 “| (gesiegelt) mit einem Ring, der den Heiligen Theodor abbildet ..." (translation 


by the editors, F. Mitthof and A. Papathomas). 

37 Cf. TGL 4 s.v. &vrunöw-Öonaı; Sophocles (n. 33); Lampe, Patristic Greek Lexicon; 
LSJ; Montanari, Vocabolario; DGE; further R. Kloß, Handwörterbuch der lateinischen 
Sprache (Braunschweig 1866); K.E. Georges, Ausführliches lateinisches-deutsches Hand- 
wörterbuch (repr. Graz 1951); A. Souter, A Glossary of Later Latin to 600 AD (Oxford 
1949). 

38 Although the present article focuses on the papyrological evidence, other categories 
of textual sources have also been examined. For epigraphic sources see, e.g., S. Prignitz, 
Bauurkunden und Bauprogramm von Epidauros (400-350). Asklepiostempel, Tholos, Kultbild, 
Brunnenhaus (Munich 2014) 81-84, no. 1, ll. 34-35, including commentary (“Paradeig- 
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In literary sources, entype itself is not attested, but words of the family 
of 10r 10 are frequently used, and in a few cases they are connected with 
textiles. Unfortunately, these passages do not provide us with sufficient 
information about the technique involved.?? Words of this family are also 
found in literature when ancient authors speak of different materials such 
as wax, metals, and clay. In these cases, they are connected with the act 
of imprinting an image. These literary attestations show that torvo and 
its etymological relatives were used for many centuries in such a context. 
Consider, for instance, the following passages, where the verb entypoo 
is used: Pollux, Onomasticon 9.60.19-20:^ tò naAaıöv 8& todt’ Hv A0n- 
vaíoig vópicpa, Kai &kaAeito Bodc, 611 Podv siyev évtetoM@LEVOV 
(“This was Athens’ old coin, and it was called ‘bull’, because it had a bull 
struck on it”); or Greg. Nazianz., In sanctum baptisma (orat. 40) 26.26- 
29:4! Zotw ypvodc, £oto oidnpos, SaKktbALot è dpipóxepor, kai TIV 
abdtiv &ykeyapáy0ocav sikóva BaoıAıktv, sita knpóv évtuTObTWOUV: 
tí dtotoet f] O~Ppayic abtr] THS oopayióog &£ketvro; Oddév (“Be it of gold, 
be it of iron, both of them are finger rings and they bear the carved-in 
royal image, and then they will imprint it on wax. How differs this seal 
to the other one? In no way"). 


mata und typoi") and providing further literature (= Der neue Overbeck no. 1212, “Typos 
in der Bauurkunde von Epidauros,” IG 42?.102.36-37). Prignitz's interpretation of typos as 
"relief" is compatible with our approach to entype in a textile context. 

3 This is the case with the following passage from the Scholia in Aelii Aristidis 
Sophistae Orationes Panathinaicam et Platonicas (ed. G. Frommel, Frankfurt 1826, p. 115): 
£v tois Havadnvatorg beatvov ai rapbévor AOjvyot n£nAov, £v à pua Tv évtetv- 
mopévov (“During the Panathenaea, unmarried women used to weave a piece of cloth in 
Athens, on which a chariot was depicted"). Here, the participle entetypomenon (évtetv- 
rouevov) refers to the decoration of the peplos. It needs to remain undecided, however, 
which techniques were applied to depict the harma; cf. RE 3.2 (1899) 2312-2313 s.v. 
yıtóv; further H. Kühnel, Bildwörterbuch der Kleidung und Rüstung vom Alten Orient bis 
zum ausgehenden Mittelalter (Stuttgart 1992) 190 s.v. nér2.oc; L. Cleland, G. Davies, and 
L. Llewellyn-Jones, Greek and Roman Dress from A to Z (London and New York 2007) 
143 s.v. TÉTAOG. 

An interesting use of entypoomai is found though in Constantinus VII Porphyrogenitus, 
Narratio de imagine Edessena 17.21-25: tyvixadta, qnoív, ànó Tivos TOV paðntõv 
AaBOvta TO vOv BAETÖHEVOV TODTO TEHAYLOV TOD DEGOLATOG TUS TOV iópóov Jiáóac 
£v aùt® Anond&aodoı xai gb0£oc &vroroOf|vat Tv Spapéevynv tavtHV Tod DEoErdsods 
éxeivov eidoug &£któnoov. (“At that point, they say, he [i.e. Jesus Christ] took from one 
of his disciples this piece of fabric that you can see now, wiped off the drops of his sweat 
with it, and immediately the image of his divine face, which you can see, was imprinted 
on it"). Despite the religious character of the text, this passage is not an allegory but shows 
how an image was depicted by impression, here without the use of a tool. 

4 E. Bethe, Pollucis onomasticon e codicibus ab ipso collatis denuo edidit et adnota- 
vit 2 (Leipzig 1931) 163. 

^! C. Moreschini and P. Gallay, Grégoire de Nazianze, Discours 38-41 (Paris 1990) 
258-259 (= PG 36.396C5-9). 
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It is interesting to see that Stauffer refers to the etymological relevant 
typos, entyposis, and entypos in the framework of her discussion about 
entype. She suggests that entype could be interpreted in the sense of a 
“model”, “template,” or "pattern." She believes that similar to tórot 
émiotoAtkoi, models for letter writing, entypai were pattern cartoons used 
as models for weaving tapestries. 

However, the fact that "striking," "printing," and "impressing" are 
central in the range of meanings of typto, typos, and their word family 
suggests another possibility: instead of identifying entype as some kind of 
drawing, we need to consider its relation with the aforementioned mean- 
ings. In other words, entype could be seen as a stamp used to print a pattern 
on textiles. This possibility differs from deigma, paradeigma, hypodeigma, 
and chartarion. 

Both interpretations of entype are based on the notion of reproducing 
a pattern using a model and of depicting a pattern on a flat surface, either 
papyrus or textile. Nevertheless, interpreting entype as a stamp relies on 
the whole range of meanings of the word family under study and thus 
points to a more precise, repetitive kind of reproduction. 

The first editor of P.Giss.Apoll. 20 probably got his idea of a punch 
card also from the notion of printing. On a Jacquard loom, the shedding 
of warp threads depends on the binary code of a punch card, in other words, 
whether the card is perforated by a hole or not. This perforation is trans- 
lated by the Jacquard loom as a complex textile pattern. Thus, the punching 
and perforation of these cards may have been Kornemann's connection 
to typto and entype. 

Similarly, Koukoules considered the etymology of the word, and particu- 
larly the notion of “striking” and “imprinting” — at least to some extent. 
However, his interpretation of entype as a stamp intended for imprinting 
trademarks on still unwoven materials does not seem plausible.? 

To sum up: in P.Giss.Apoll. 20 the histonarches Chairemon confirms 
that he has already received warp and weft for manufacturing textiles, but 
apparently there is still something missing for the production: an entype, 
a stamp for printing patterns on the woven textile. Chairemon wanted 
to be sure that the entype sent by Apollonios would be the "right" one, 
i.e. of a specific kind/size and/or producing a specific motif (tovadty 
&vronn, “such an entype”). In order to be clearly understood by Apollonios, 


39 ec ’ 


42 Stauffer, Musterblätter (n. 17) 14-15. 

43 Given the etymology of entype, it is not possible to consider it a synonym of 
stathmos, stathmon, or stathmion, which denote the weight. We therefore disagree with 
DGE s.v. &vronn vel &vronn II. 
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Chairemon either attached "such a stamp" to the letter or referred to a 
particular entype that Apollonios already knew from a previous discus- 
sion or from a previously sent letter. 


2.3. Evidence from Preserved Textiles 


As already noted, there is plenty of archaeological evidence for weaving 
cartoons. At the same time, archaeological finds from the Mediterranean 
world relate to stamping on various occasions: the procedure of engraving 
a specific pattern on a stamp and then printing it on a surface is neither 
complex nor impossible and can be found, for instance, on ancient bread 
stamps (fig. 1). As textiles consist of organic material, few have been 
preserved from Antiquity, which makes our hypothesis difficult, but not 
impossible, to verify on archaeological grounds. Meanwhile, on-going 
research has shed light on several textile techniques used in Antiquity. 
Some painted or resist-dyed textiles have been discovered near the Greek 
colony in Kerch in the Crimea dating to the mid first millennium BCE.” 
In Egypt and neighboring countries more textiles have been preserved than 
in other regions, but most of them are dated to Late Antiquity, in other 
words, from centuries after P.Giss.Apoll. 20. Decorations, ornaments, and 
patterns of these Late Antique (sometimes called “Coptic”) textiles were 
often worked in tapestry technique. But the impact of selection either by 
ancient funeral traditions or by nineteenth century antiquities dealers, 
who handpicked only materials suitable for sale, has not been recognized 
in its full extent. Current investigations draw more attention to less studied 
techniques, such as resist-dyed textiles, which are particularly relevant 
for our text.^ Amongst this group, the child's tunic housed in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum shows the combination of stamping and painting." 
Further, stamps were presumably used for a fragment in the Phoebus col- 
lection, Antwerp.^* 


4 On the topic of historic embroideries, see, e.g., C. Fluck, “Bestickte Kleider aus 
dem spátantiken Agypten,” in M. Eaton-Krauss, C. Fluck, and G.J.M. van Loon (eds.), 
Egypt 1350 BC AD 1800. Art Historical and Archeological Studies for Gawdat Gabra 
(Wiesbaden 2011) 75-86, or G. Vogelsang-Eastwood (ed.), Encyclopedia of Embroidery 
from the Arab World (London 2016). 

45 EJ.W. Barber, Prehistoric Textiles: The Development of Cloth in the Neolithic and 
Bronze Ages (Princeton 1991) 206-207. 

* Currently, Katarzyna Lubos is studying all resist-dyed textiles in her dissertation 
“Reserve-gefarbte Gewebe der Spätantike und ihre Funktion,” supervised by Sabine Schrenk, 
University of Bonn. We owe her thanks for many discussions. 

47 Victoria and Albert Museum, London, inv. 1522-1899. 

48 Phoebus Collection (formerly known as Katoen Natie collection), Antwerp, inv. 
KTN 1899/DM2005. 
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These material finds are in accordance with a recently studied docu- 
ment: P. Vindob. A.P. 5584, an Arabic document from the ninth century 
housed in the Papyrussammlung in Vienna, is so far the earliest text that 
records a printed garment (a coat) and thereby confirms the use of print- 
ing in textile production at that period.^ The evidence from earlier liter- 
ature, however, is rather spotty when it comes to the technique of printing 
textiles.^? 


Fig. 1: Printing a pattern on a textile with the use of a stamp 
(drawing by the authors). 


In the Middle Ages, printed textiles were known all over Europe, 
because it was a more efficient and less expensive way to pattern fab- 
rics.?! A town famous for its printed textiles is Tyrnavos in Thessaly, 
Greece, which has a long tradition of so called stampota (otapimmté) that 
can be traced back to the Byzantine period. Interestingly, the wooden 
stamp used for the creation of colorful patterns on the fabrics is denoted 


? I. Bogensperger and L. Reinfandt, “Textile Termini und Fayyumer Zahlzeichen auf 
einem arabischen Papyrus des 9. Jahrhunderts" (in press). 

50 As discussed in 2.2 (with n. 39), there are no literary sources where the use of the 
word family of typto can be securely connected to the technique of stamping. In general, 
literature provides us with interesting examples of depicting patterns on fabrics, but the 
descriptions offered by ancient authors do not lead to secure conclusions as far as the 
technique used is concerned; see, for instance, Herodotus (1.203.2), Strabo (15.1.67), and 
Pliny the Elder (35.42) who clearly refer to patterning textiles, but the technique is not 
explained. On Pliny's text, see further: H. Rósel-Mautendorfer and I. Bogensperger, “Plinius 
der Ältere und das Bemalen von Textilien. Die Rolle der Experimentellen Archäologie zum 
Verständnis antiker Texte," Experimentelle Archäologie in Europa 16 (2017) 70-81. 

5! For the stamped fabrics of Tyrnavos and of other places of the Greek-speaking 
world, as well as in Europe, see A. Auat&tn-Kouivn and P. Miodpaxyn-Kanov (eds.), Ta 
&AAnvixá oraunwta: 1805-2005 ai. (Larissa 1997). 
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by the Modern Greek terminus technicus xylotypos (fig. 2-3). This word is 
etymologically related to entype, since it also belongs to the word family 
of typto and typos. 


Fig. 3: Modern blue-printed fabric (the pattern printed on the textile on the left 
can be seen on the stamp on the right; € Georg Stark). 


3. Conclusions and Further Discussion 


Initially entype in P.Giss.Apoll. 20 was interpreted as a punch card for a 
loom (Kornemann), then as a stamped trademark (Koukoules), and recently 
as a weaving cartoon, which is a drawing on papyrus used as a model for 
weaving decorations on textiles (Wipszycka, Stauffer, Droß-Krüpe, and 
Litinas). 
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However, etymology leaves room for a fresh approach. The connection 
of entype to tontw (^ print, press") points to the possibility that entype is 
a terminus technicus for an object intended for printing. Specifically, 
entype might have been a stamp used for the repeated production of 
patterns on fabrics as finished products. This hypothesis is supported by 
textual analysis and several preserved tools and textiles. With regard to 
P.Giss.Apoll. 20: Apollonios sent Chairemon, the histonarches, either 
the pattern for the paenulae, probably as a drawing cartoon, or a stamp 
producing the desired pattern. The letter can be translated as follows: 


“Chairemon, a superintendent weaver, to Apollonios strategos greetings. 
You have sent me the warp and weft for the paenulae in good condition. So, 
as many times as you intend to send me [goods], my child, please send me 
such a stamp. I salute your wife and everyone loving you. Farewell. (Address) 
To Apollonios strategos.” 


In modern industrialized societies, the practice of printing a design is 
extremely widespread. The interpretation of entype offered in the present 
article leads us to believe that printing fabrics can be traced back to Roman 
times. 


P.PHILAMMON, “LAW CASES" 1-6 (= BGU 4.1024, PP. 3.1-6.2): 
SOME TEXTUAL NOTES 


A. Papathomas and N. Kanavou University of Athens 


Abstract. — Sequel to N. Kanavou and A. Papathomas, *An Alexandrian 
Murder Case Revisited (P.Philammon [= BGU IV] 1024, pp. 6.3-8.21)," 
ZPE 200 (2016) 453—469, which offered textual notes on “law case" 7 in 
P. Philammon. Here textual notes on “law cases" 1-6 are given. 


The recent edition of the P.Philammon codex (= BGU 4.1024-1027, 
mid-fourth century AD, also known as P.Aktenbuch) by G. Poethke et al. 
(2012) has both revived interest in and made more accessible a rich collec- 
tion of texts that contains documents (an official letter, receipts for annona 
militaris, and some magical literature) as well as a number of fanciful and 
quasi-literary “law cases.” It is in these latter texts that our interest here 
lies. They span no more than a few papyrus lines each and resemble court 
proceedings of trials of heinous crimes, mostly murders; the gravity of the 
crimes is implied by the involvement of the prefect of Egypt (hegemon) 
as judge.! They are furthermore generally thought to mix together realistic 
and fictitious elements. In an earlier article,” we proposed a number of 
corrections and improvements to Poethke et al.'s edition of the longest 
case (7),? which occupies eighty papyrus lines, most of which are well 
preserved, that narrate the legal repercussions of the murder of a pros- 
titute by a leading member of the Alexandrian city council. In the present 
paper, we offer some textual remarks on the shorter cases 1—6.^ Our sug- 
gestions rely greatly on literary parallels, mainly from the ancient novel, 
whose connection with our law cases we have already established.? We 
have studied the text from plates II-VI of the edition, as well as from 


! N. Kanavou and A. Papathomas, “An Alexandrian Murder Case Revisited 
(P.Philammon |= BGU IV] 1024, pp. 6.3-8.21)," ZPE 200 (2016) 453-469 at 460. 

? Kanavou and Papathomas (n. 1). 

3 G. Poethke, S. Prignitz, and V. Vaelske, Das Aktenbuch des Aurelios Philammon 
(Berlin and Boston 2012), pp. 30-32. See also pp. 55-56 and Kanavou and Papathomas 
(n. 1) 453 for introductory information on the “law cases." Kanavou and Papathomas (n. 1) 
461—468 also provide preliminary comments on the literary character of these texts. 

* Poethke et al. (n. 3), pp. 27-29. 

5 Kanavou and Papathomas (n. 1) 461-464. 
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the digital photographs of the papyrus available at the BerlPap website.° 
Our remarks qualify as a preliminary step towards a full new edition with 
commentary of the law cases of P.Philammon. They do not constitute an 
exhaustive examination of the text of the law cases 1—6, and they often 
have a speculative character, but they do suggest a number of important 
ways in which the text and its interpretation can be improved. Notably a 
significant number of the proposed corrections to the text concern scribal 
errors. The frequency of the latter suggests quick and careless copying, 
which may serve as an indication of the way in which the codex as a 
whole was put together by its compiler. 

It is our impression that the textual points made in this article deserve 
the immediate attention of the scholarly community and hence merit pub- 
lication ahead of the full new edition. As part of our larger project we also 
consider the various errors and inaccuracies of the German translation 
provided in the recent edition; some are mentioned here in connection 
with the textual problems under discussion. 


Case 1 (p. 3.1—10) 


This case is very short and fragmentary. It comprises ten lines in total; 
little survives of the first four, which must allude to the crime, whose nature 
remains uncertain. 3.6-10 contain the hegemon’s verdict, which is also 
unclear. 


3.4 Royo ... Ovó[o]pi[: oyo is highly uncertain, and we see no need 
for a personal name 'Ovóepwo)c. Legible traces are limited to ov, which 
may, among other possibilities, belong to a word ending in -ov; but the 
traces are too meagre to support the reading of a whole word. Besides, 
personal names used in the codex's law cases are exclusively Greek names, 
and some are possibly “speaking names," e.g. Aióónpog of case 7 and 
Xoopovía of case 2.’ In any case, there are no names of native Egyptian 
origin in the preserved parts of the law cases. 


3.6 mpOta.ta........: Itis better to read mp@to[v] instead of 
npotg. IIpoxov is paleographically possible and occurs frequently in 
papyri, while there is no certain attestation in the papyri of the adverb 
npóxa. Instead of ta, we propose tó (perhaps o@pa?). For an o of similar 
shape, cf. tod at 3.12 (beginning of line). 


6 http://berlpap.smb.museum/record/? result=9& Alle=1024. 
7 See Kanavou and Papathomas (n. 1) 464, and below on Sophronia. 
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3.7 Traces at the end of the line are not incompatible with tovto[v 
Or TOD TO. 


3.8 Kaipvtdete SE <t> yovatkt: This reading is paleographically 
doubtful and does not convey a satisfactory sense. As for karpútðete, 
it is hard to believe that both the scribe and the possible corrector failed 
to offer an existing word. We suggest krjpóttew (alterum x ex ð et v ex 
e corr.) den yovaikí “you need / request to announce to the woman.” 
This reading is paleographically possible and bypasses the need to sup- 
plement a <t>. The strange shape of the bottom part of the second 1 (tail 
pointing to the right) is owed to this letter being a correction from ô; on 
the form of 6, cf. the following dé. 


3.9 &[nu]oO0£c[s: nóOg would suit the context better. In our parallels, 
the hegemon routinely uses the second person singular to address the 
accused in his verdicts (see also below, on case 2). There is not enough 
space for an £ before paðé, and the traces read by Poethke et al. as € 
should belong to the us cf., e.g., the u of uövo at 3.13. 


Case 2 (p. 3.1130) 


We have twenty mostly fragmentary lines that comprise the description 
of the crime (a murder, 3.11—18) and the judgement of the hegemon, who 
sentences the murderer to be executed with a sword (3.19—30). Despite 
long scholarly discussion, the narrative of the crime in question is still 
highly problematic. In its recent edition, the relevant passage runs as fol- 
lows (3.11-18): 


3.11 IIpóc tiya yovaika Katadnppdetoayv 
ónó Tod Gd1[KJov[p]évov età Loryod. Kai TOD 
avöpog Bat[vop]év[ov] Gig wove mi TOV 
worxov, tov [8]é n[o]t xalta]pvyövrog ń yov 

15 [?]oppovia alilplAloaloa] S[to[o]s ano TOD dvdploc] 
kai pintey....0.[.. In [1]ó 68 Cigos 
katahaplod]o[a] nlataoo]eı tov mevyo[vta] 
xai polvlebet. 


8 See Poethke et al. (n. 3), pp. 60-61. 
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Poethke et al. rightly consider the woman as the perpetrator of the 
crime, but we disagree with their assumption that her lover, the moichos, 
was the victim. Instead, we believe that the victim was her husband. In 
what follows, we propose a number of textual corrections to the narrative 
of the murder and a reconstruction that reflects our understanding of the 
plot. 


3.11 xaraAnupdeioov: We read kataAngpdeioov; Ka- is relatively 
clearly visible and -90£icav is very well preserved, but there is no space 
for a u, whereas the existing traces suit an n where Poethke et al. see 


an. 


3.13-14  pei[vou]év[oo] iot óvo mi tòv | puoiyóv: The text is 
indeed very difficult to read at this point. Since Batvopat is non-existent, 
we would consider the reconstruction Bad[i]Goytlo]s ev... Set uóvo 
(or uövov, see below) ¿mi TOV | uotyóv; the traces after Ba$filkovtlole 
do not allow a reliable reconstruction, but ev (as read both by the text's 
first and recent editors) looks paleographically correct. For paóíóo deno- 
ting hostile movement, cf. Plu. Eum. 9.8: BaóíGgw &ni vobc roAsptouc. 


3.13  nóvo: It is also possible to read uövov, the adverb. Whether the 
adjective or the adverb is used, the sense remains the same: the husband 
attacks the adulterer “only with a sword” (i.e. with no other weapon), 
which means that he will be left entirely unarmed when Sophronia grabs 
hold of his sword. 


3.15 alilpInloaloe] S[t]e[o]c: The reconstruction efi]p[f Joa[oo] is 
very uncertain in terms of both paleography and syntax. We would expect 
a verb, not a participle, given the paratactic syntax kai pinter (3.16). On 
the basis of the surviving traces, we propose àqoipse[i]v[ot tò] &io[o]c. 
We supplement the article tó since the sword was mentioned before 
(3.13); there is then space in the /acuna for two more letters. For the 
suggested reconstruction, cf. Ach.Tat. 3.17.3: &nexsipovv àqaipeio0ot 


TO iOS. 


3.16 inter... 0 .[ .. m: We should like to read pintet vo0t0 
eis [tv ylnv (cf. Longos 3.23.3: pintovow eic nücav thy yfjv £u 
ğõovta xà nEAN) but it must be noted that this reading is far from certain, 


as the passage is very badly damaged. 


3.17 m[ató6o]sgt: We would prefer to supplement r[poq0óv et *out- 
runs’, since the victim is fleeing (gevyo[vta]). 
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3.18 There are traces after po[vJedeı that imply at least one more word; 
and the verb (povevetv) needs an object. We propose to read pol[vlelülelt] 
QUTOV. 


Based on the above, we propose the following new version of the 
passage: 


3.11 IIpóc tiya yovaika Katakndeioav 
ónó Tod Gd1[KJov[p]évov età poryod. Kai TOD 
avdpoc Badli]Govtlols ev... Fig óvo (or povov) £ri tov 
potyóv, tod [8]é n[o]t xalta]pvyövrog fi yov 

15 [?]oppovia dpatpelt}t[at tò] Siplolg ano TOD dvdp[oc] 
xai finter tovto eic [mv y]fiv. [1]ó 9$ Eigog 
xaxaJ.ap[oo]o[a] t[pop0avlet tov osvyo[vta] 
xai polvlslüleli]l aoróv. 


“Against a certain woman caught with adulterer by the deceived hus- 
band. And as the husband was going at the adulterer with a sword only, 
and the latter found refuge somewhere, the woman Sophronia snatches the 
sword from her husband and throws it onto the ground. The sword she 
took up, catches him as he was fleeing and kills him." 


The following narrative emerges. The husband attacks the moichos with 
a Eigoc “sword” (3.12-14init.), but the latter manages to escape (xalta]- 
vyovtoc, 3.14) and finds refuge at an unnamed location (its specifics are 
of no interest to the narrative). We assume that afterwards the woman 
(Sophronia) disarms her husband (3.15-16) with a quick move that aims 
to prevent a further attack on her lover or herself.? She throws the sword 
onto the ground (3.16) but she picks it up (3.17). We believe that she 
then strikes her husband, not her lover, as in the recent edition. Since the 
moichos has already escaped (cf. xa[ta]pvyövrog, 3.14), the participle 
osvyo[vta] (3.17) cannot refer to him — it must refer to the husband, who 
resorts to flight with no success after Sophronia seizes his weapon. 


3.21-22 GAD’ órmp étnv ölet is G]AnVetac: We propose to com- 
plete the text as follows: GAA’ önnpl ernv xpln ue eivai THC à]An0stac. 


? Cf. Paul's Sentences (2.26) regarding the husband's right to kill his wife's lover if 
he catches them together in his house and to receive a lenient punishment if he kills his 
wife (cf. also the Attic law on adultery, of which Lysias' Against Eratosthenes is a famous 
testimony, and the legal instructions collected in the Roman Digest, esp. 48.5). 
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Cf. the hegemon’s self-referential statement in case 5 (4.5). The supplement 
d[et cannot be ruled out, but y[pń seems more probable from a paleo- 
graphical point of view: the lower left part of the letter is too long for a ó 
but would fit a x; the traces of the right part are consistent with a yp (mini- 
mal traces of the vertical stroke of p are visible). The translation provided 
in the recent edition!" needs to be replaced with: “I need to be a servant 
of truth." It is revealing about the text's ideology that the prefect, who is 
normally assisted by hyperetai,'! defines himself as the hyperetes of the 
truth, which he regards as a greater authority than his own. 


3.23-24 de yàp | &vójuG[eg ]£vt &keiva [2-3 à]lospü 
Enloin]oev dv éosv[y]ev: Instead of Exeivo, it is preferable to read 
éxsivov, to refer to the husband. This could suit the context if, as we 
suppose, it links the victim's attempt to flee in order to kill the adulterer, 
which the woman saw as doeßn (alternatively: oox ebceßn), with her 
decision to strike: *Because you thought he would be committing a dis- 
respectful act if he fled, (you grabbed the sword)." We are inclined to 
link äv with £ogv[y]ev, not x[otn]osv (or Er[pa]&ev?).'?” Another pos- 
sibility is that the hegemon says évouiC[e referring to the husband: ate 
yàp | evouC[e ]evi éxeiva [2-3 à]|oeii &n[otn]osv äv &oevLy]ev 
“because he (= the husband) thought that he would be committing a dis- 
respectful act if he let the moichos flee / that the moichos would be com- 
mitting a disrespectful act if he fled, (you grabbed the sword)" (in this 
case, moichos is the subject of £pev[y]ev; &r[otn]osv may have either the 
husband or the moichos as its subject). 


3.25 Aapoboao tov [.]v[ #7: After Aapoboa, it is possible to read tò 
S[t]e[oc], assuming that the hegemon alludes to the murder — but the 
immediate context is obscure. 


3.26 óO1000xk0X.0v: ó1000x0A(a[ (case unknown) is preferable here. 
It is possible that the hegemon refers to the nature of the murder com- 
mitted by Sophronia as dictating the kind of punishment she will receive. 
Ai6Gokgt should be ruled out, although it would suit the proposed sense. 


10 “Aber es sollte der Amtsdiener die Wahrheit (erfahren)! " (Poethke et al. [n. 3], p. 58). 

!! See A. Papathomas, “Eine Petition an den praefectus Aegypti aus der friedlichsten 
und glücklichsten Regierungszeit von Marcus Aurelius und Verus (P. Heid. Inv. G 73)," in 
Akten des 21. Internationalen Papyrologenkongresses, Berlin 1995 (Stuttgart and Leipzig 
1997) 2.765-779 at 778 for bibliography on the hegemonikoi hyperetai, and further 
S. Strassi, Le funzioni degli ünnp£taı nell'Egitto greco e romano (Heidelberg 1997) 
51-52. 

12 On this type of hypothetical clause, see Poethke et al. (n. 3), p. 59. 
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3.20 tiv Zopploviav: This reading is not very likely, given that in 
the law cases the sentencing of the accused always uses the second person 
(cf. cases 3, 4, 5, and 7), and in one case makes use of the vocative in 
direct speech (Aıöönue, 7.20). Therefore, we believe that it is better to 
read tiv oóop[ova. The use of this adjective here implies an ironic pun 
on the name and character of the unfaithful wife, who proves to be &opov 
(“foolish”) and receives a harsh punishment — the high price to be paid 
for the loss of ca@ppoovvy (“prudence”). 


3.30 àóm[o]O[vrjokewv: We propose àn[o ]O0[aveiv], i.e. aorist infini- 
tive to express a single action / simple aspect; the reconstructed pres- 
ent infinitive in the recent edition would imply continuous action or 
repetition. 


Case 3 (p. 4.1—17) 


This case consists of a fragmentary and short (two-line) narrative of 
the crime (the desecration of a dead body, 4.1—2), followed by the longer 
judgment of the hegemon (4.3—17), which is fairly well preserved and 
culminates in the pronouncement of a death sentence. 


4.2 [peT eboe]ßeiog: This is a possible reading (cf. Phot. Ep. 234.75: 
&xróg00n TO có, rapgóó0n táp, kaXoic évtag—iotc, e£bogpeig Kai 
o09poocbvn). But it is equally possible to supplement [peT £0Ao]peíac, 
given the relevant parallels (Chrys. Coemet., PG 49.397.42: Oi &yyehou 
óngppaívovteg tr|v fluecépav qóciv HETÜ TOOAUTNG aidovs Kai sòda- 
Betas napsıornksıcav TH tágo; Germ. CP Or. 6.364.16-17: «ito Kai 
svAaBac Evrapıaodion; V. Pach. (Vita Altera = BHG 1400) 197.24— 
198.1: Hantovoıv abti]v Ev TH Sper peT’ ebAapetag TOAATS xai POBov 
Oo). 


— tagpdevlta]: l. tapévta. 


4.6 [tpdnov £]|yew Onpiov: It is also possible to read [pboıv £]yev 
O0npíov. Cf. Ps.-Basilius Caes. PG 30.817: Kai Xoinóv ðè Kal aùtòs sis 
Onpióðn TPOTOV LETHAAAEAS cov tův púcıv, TH TOD 0npíoo covotkiq 
ÖUÖTPONOG ADTN yevónevoc. 


4.9 àno0vnoxóvtov: One would expect dno0avovtwv or TEDVNKÖTWV, 
but the present tense can be defended by the gnomic character of the 
phrase. 
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4.9-11 où d& &nepot] [A]evoasg o@pa (l. couat) GAAOTpLMOBEVTL 
nò Tod yévouc TOV àvOpónov: Although the translation of Poethke et 
al. is correct (“Du aber legtest an einen Leichnam Hand an, der aus dem 
Geschlecht der Menschen ausgeschieden war”), it fails to point out the 
grammatical error. The scribe wrote und toD y&vovg instead of ånò tod 
y&vouc (cf. LXX /Es.9.4: ano tod nANdovg, LXX /Ma.6.24: do’ fov, 
LXX Ge.42.7: "Ioco ... 11AXotptobto An’ adr@v), probably misled by 
the passive form dAAoTpımdEvtı. 


4.14-16 The repetition (quadruple mention) of Nv in this passage is 
a feature of oral style. 


4.16 xex[o0]apiouéva: One would expect kexaðapuéva (from 
xa0aípo), which would be a better match for the text's aspirations for 
a literary style; xa0apíGo (with the meaning “cleanse,” "purify") is a 
later form. 


Case 4 (p. 4.18 — p. 5.7) 


The partly preserved narrative of the murder of an unfaithful woman by 
her lover originally occupied 12 lines (4.18—29) and is longer than the 
verdict of the hegemon (5.2—7), who sentences the murderer to hard labor. 


4.18 éav[to]b: We propose to read éa[to]b (/. Eavtod), since there 
seems to be no space for more letters. There are plenty of attestations 
of this form on documentary papyri (examples: P.Oslo 3.150.14, first 
century AD; SB 18.13995.3, second century AD). 


4.19 oqoópàv £poxo: The adverb is paroxytone (opddpa, not oqoópó). 
The final v reflects the tendency, found frequently in papyri, to add a 
final nasal before a word beginning with a vowel.'* We propose to read 
oqóópav £poxt; for Epwti; cf. Chrys. In ep. ad Eph., PG 62.53.49; 54.30: 
TOUS Époxti pILoDvrag; GAA’ Sums abtobc otac pier Epott. 


422 «[at]& [n& cav tiv] nn&pav: We propose alternatively x[ai pev- 
yov kað’ óAnv tiv] ñuépav. This would better suit the context as it con- 
veys the status of a murderer on the run and ties well with the next stage 
of the narrative, when he arrives exhausted at his victim's grave, where he 
collapses emotionally and regrets his act. 


13 See LSJ s.v. ka0Gpevoc/ka0apíGo (IT). 
14 See Gignac, Gram. 1.113. 
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4.25 [Oàmüvtnos uletavo@v: We propose instead the following two 
possibilities: [Ñv navv pJetavodv “he was greatly regretting (his crime)” 
or [Hp&ato pJetavomv “he began to regret (his crime).” It is reasonable 
to expect a comment on the murderer’s emotional collapse as he is standing 
before his victim’s grave; this is a traditional motif: cf. Herodotos 1.45 on 
Adrastos by the grave of Kroisos’ son, Atys. Poethke et al. assume that 
he is already standing trial at this point (hence the supplement [ännvrnoe 
u]ecavoov, which they translate: “[er stellte sich] voll Reue"),!6 but this 
must come later, in the very fragmentary 4.26—29. 


— 6t[t] obv ovveidev: x is paleographically difficult; an v is much 
more likely. Accordingly we propose obkovv (or oókobv) ovveiósv (the 
sense of the very fragmentary immediate context is unclear). The space 
is not too narrow for ak: cf. the « in 1. 22 (before the lacuna), which is 
fairly narrow. 


4.28 lën, povev-: We propose to read Zipi (l. Eiger) povev- (cf. 
4.20-21). The vertical stroke after the € is too high for an and must 
belong to a t. 


5.2 After katalo]npaivopévov, we are inclined to read x . . B. 


5.4 £potoc, AßeAltepleiav brnoßnnarog: Instead of Epwrog, 
aßerltepleiav, perhaps we ought to read £poxoc àpep[a]tov. For this 
phrase, cf. Plu. Amat. 764c5: tadta Kai ngpi "Epwtog óc Ovnt1ob Kai 
aßeßatov dtavoobdvtat; Mich. Chon., Ep. 55.6: 6 Epos ook àápépatoc Kai 
rınvöc. What follows is uncertain, but ġnọĝńuartos is difficult in terms of 
paleography and sense; a much better solution would be &YKANHATOG 
(apxnhy EyKAnpatoc?). 

If our assumptions are correct, 5.24 could be reconstructed as follows: 
dó[vo]o karalolnnarvon&vov (?) alttiav] | thy émucer[plévny [o]ov 
[u]avíav [Aéyeic], | Eporog üßeßlaliov àpynv (?) EyeAtpatos, “You 
mention the passion that held sway over you as the cause of the denounced 
murder — the origins of a crime for an uncertain love.” 


5.5-6  &óoo [coh ðé: The traces of the assumed 1 go too far down 
to belong to a1; it is preferable to read £660 [os] 56. 


'S On the periphrasis, cf. G. Björck, “Hv ói666kov. Die periphrastischen Konstruktio- 
nen im Griechischen (Uppsala 1940), and see now also K. Bentein, Verbal Periphrasis in 
Ancient Greek. Have- and Be- Constructions (Oxford 2016). 

16 Poethke et al. (n. 3), p. 65. 
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Case 5 (p. 5.8—25) 


This two-line narrative (5.8—9) presents the case against a soldier 
who had entered into marriage-like relations with two women, a mother 
and her daughter; this narrative may well echo old cases of violation of 
the marriage prohibition for soldiers, which was considered as a crime 
until the late second century AD.! The hegemon’s verdict follows (5.11— 
25); he sentences the soldier to a demotion and a two-year sojourn in 
Kappadokia. 


5.15 xgxpikévav: ddvapa1 + a perfect infinitive is syntactically 
awkward, but -Kévat is clearly legible. Although xexpı&von fits the traces 
relatively well, it does not give a satisfactory sense; !* a more attractive 
alternative would be an infinitive such as napgzoynk£voi, which, however, 
would create paleographical difficulties. 


5.17 &AevA£y[o]uca: This must be a scribal error for £$£A&yyovoa. 
The verb &&2A&yyo is well-attested in papyri in legal contexts; for an 
example from the time of our papyrus, cf. P.Mich. 15.726.5 (fourth- 
fifth century AD): &8]JeAeyxönevoc. 


5.18-19 GAAG mowjoo xalt]a nv Kaonnzaóokíav GAdvtt 
koıvovnolsıv #2]ıöo: This is perhaps in the spirit of vindictive punish- 
ment, which is also familiar from at least one other law case (case 2, where 
Sophronia, who committed murder with a sword, is sentenced to die 
Eig<e>1). Kowvovijolew conveys a sexual connotation’? and may pun on 
the sexual nature of the soldier's crime, for which he will now pay by the 
much less attractive experience of residing in Kappadokia. The sense of 
the recent edition’s GA Ovtt is unsatisfactory, and a dative does not fit the 
syntax assumed by Poethke et al., who translate: “Also werde ich dich 
nach Kappadokien schicken, um im Gefangenendasein Anteil zu haben 
an - - -” (this presupposes roınoo [ce] GAdvta). We propose instead: 
AA nooo xai yo Kannaöokiag GAnv tı Kowovnolsıv “and I will 
force you to somehow become part of a Kappadokian ala.” The recent 
editors reject GAnv tı because koıvwvnoleiv requires a dative,” but GAnv 


17 See F. Mitthof, “Soldaten und Veteranen in der Gesellschaft des römischen Ägypten 
(1.-2. Jh. n. Chr.),” in G. Alfóldy, B. Dobson, and W. Eck (eds.), Kaiser, Heer und Gesell- 
schaft in der Rómischen Kaiserzeit. Gedenkschrift für Eric Birley (Stuttgart 2000) 377— 
405 at 383. 

18 Despite Poethke et al. (n. 3), p. 68, who see it as “die bestmögliche Lesung.” 

1? See LSJ s.v. kowovéo (II). 

20 Poethke et al. (n. 3), p. 68. 
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could be a scribal error for &Xn. Another possibility is to suppose that 
GAn is used vaguely in the sense of “wandering,” “exile” (“I will force 
you to experience a kind of exile in Kappadokia"). Cf. Plu. Mar. 45: kai 
THV LaKpav GAnvV adtod Kai Quyüc kai xivóbvoug Ot yfjic kai BaAGTINS 
&XAavvopévoo XAapávov TPO óg0aApuov; D.Chr. 1.55: Kai petà todto 
Non npo£Aeygv Ötı ob TOALG xypóvog Eoo1td pot Thc GANS Kai THC 
taAoınoptag. The soldier will not strictly speaking be a “wanderer,” as 
he is sentenced to stay put in Kappadokia; but he will be forced to leave 
his home city and undertake a long journey to a foreign, faraway place, 
which amounts to a taste of GAN. 


5.25 osavtoy[... Jat....[. oov: We propose to read ogavtóv 
[o]applovjions. Cf. Ast. Soph. hom. 10.2.1: &uavtöv cappovito. 


Case 6 (p. 5.26 — p. 6.2) 


Only nine lines survive here. The nature of the crime cannot be made 
out of the partly preserved 5.26-29, and the hegemon’s verdict (5.31— 
6.2) is very fragmentary. 


5.2628 IIpög tiv[a] yov[a]ixa mpooepyo[pévyv] | aot Koopt[ov] 
&mkeipev[o]v t[Ñ adtod] | kepoAn: The scenario assumed by Poethke et 
al. posits a female attacker who lashes out at her victim with the intention 
of stealing a precious jewel from his head; while the woman must indeed 
be the perpetrator of a crime (cf. the structure IIpög rıv[a] ...), the recon- 
struction proposed in the recent edition cannot be right. The pronoun 
QOO cannot refer to the supposed victim (if this were the case one would 
expect tivi). Adt® must refer to the hegemon (cf. 5.30), in whose court 
the woman of |. 26 appears, which in turn must be the sense of mpooép- 
yopar here.?! The latest edition takes xóoji[ov] as the subject of the 
participle £rikeipev[o]v, but this is syntactically impossible, as it would 
leave the participle hanging. We propose instead: yvvlalixa ... xóoju[ov] 
&mketév[n]v In Eavtic] KepoAn “a woman wearing a jewel on her 
head” (&nuceiwiév[n]v refers to yov[a uo). Cf. Plu. Marc. 22.2.4: mépmer 
©’ adtov oók nì TOD tedpinnov peprog ... LUPPivns otéqavov ån- 
keinevoc. For the form éavtijs cf. above, case 4, 4.18. The crime, which 
is probably specified in 5.28—29, is hard to determine, but must concern 
the precious jewel (perhaps the woman attacked and killed a robber who 
tried to steal it). 


?! See LSJ s.v. npooépyopat (5) “appear before a tribunal.” 
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5.28 £v[x]g[v]Gtv: The very fragmentary context does not allow an 
accurate understanding of the term. “Hearing” is a possibility; another 
possibility is “petition.” 


22 The authors are grateful to the Heidelberg “Exzellenzinitiave” for supporting travel 
and research collaboration. N. Kanavou further wishes to thank the Deutsche Forschungs- 
gemeinschaft for funding her research. Thanks also go to the anonymous reviewers of 
BASP for their useful comments. 


NEW READINGS OF PERSONAL NAMES! 


Nikolaos Gonis University College London 


Abstract. — Corrections of ghost-names and remarks on other personal 
names in Greek papyri, including the use of the apostrophe between two 
consonants. 


Some Ghost-Names 


AMNS 

One of the entries in SB 24.16143, a seventh-century Arsinoite account 
of money, concerns |óoc AMéovs (I. 8). AMéovg was taken as the genitive 
of Año, a name not attested elsewhere; the editors excluded the possi- 
bility that it is a form of GAtebc on the assumption that the case would 
be wrong, but this is not conclusive. The word occurs in this spelling in 
the nominative in another Arsinoite text of this date, SPP 8.816.1 "IoGvvnc 
G&X1i£ovc.? This also suits the context: three other entries in the account 
refer to occupations, öveA(atng) (l. 5), Aopotöuog (l. 6), téxt@v (l. 7); 
only in 1. 9 do we find a sequence of two names -]pywoc) KopakóAn.? 


"AxavAoc, Xapó0goc 


Numerous unusual and unique names occur in P.Prag. 2.136, an Arsi- 
noite tax register of the later sixth century (^ VII" ed. pr.). On closer inspec- 
tion some of them turn out not to be unique, but still not very common. 
Thus Lappata Xapó0£0c "AtavAosc in 1. 23 (col. 1) would seem to attest 
two new names, Zap6deog and "AxavXoc, the latter also found in ll. 24 


! I am grateful to Federico Morelli for a critical reading of these notes. 

> The reading is mine, checked on the original by F. Morelli; ed. pr. has &Xe£ovc, later 
changed to &A1góc (BL 8.447), but -ovc seems clear. (According to BL 8.447, this is followed 
by ano Tıv, which however cannot be confirmed on the image.) GA1é0v¢ is also read in 
CPR 9.51.17, 18, 19, 24 (Herm.; 640’s), but the case is uncertain (nominative or genitive?), 
and some of the letters are dotted. F. Morelli reports (email of 29.1.19) that “a 1. 17 direi che 
c’è aMeo con qualcosa soprascritto; negli altri casi può bene essere aQJueouc, con c sopra- 
scritto, o forse a ll. 19 e 24 non soprascritto. " 

3 KopakàAn (Kapaxaın ed. pr.) was cautiously suggested by D. Hagedorn in B. Kramer, 
APF 47 (2001) 358, and is recorded in the apparatus of the SB edition. The reading is certain. 
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and 30. A different division produces Lappatacg Apó0soc, and does away 
with the first of the two presumed novelties. Lappdatac, a spelling of Xap- 
närng, is known from several documents of the later period. Apó0soc, 
variously spelled, is also fairly well attested; one example comes from 1. 30 
of the same text, KAnp(ovopo1) Apödeog “Atavdos (cf. also next note). 
It seems that 11. 23 and 30 record the son and heirs of the same person, but 
it is unclear why these were mentioned separately. 

Also in need of correction are the endings in -oç where genitives are 
expected: the scribe in fact wrote -ov, but in an idiosyncratic fashion, with v 
in the form of a left-facing curve reaching below o, like final sigma in Roman 
cursive; this was understood as such only in some parts of the text. Thus 
read Apo0£ov (Il. 23, 30) and AtavAov (Il. 23, 24, 30; more on this below), 
but also Ayspov (l. 6, for Aysyor), Maxapíov (l. 17, for Makáproc), 
Kovotavtiov (l. 27, for Kovotävrıog). 

To return to AtavAog or rather AtavAov, the reading seems acceptable 
in 1. 30, less so in 1. 24, but very difficult in 1. 23, where we seem to have 
an- and not at-; this receives support from comparison with an- in Ara 
IIaóXog in 1. 11. I propose to read Anatioc, a name previously known 
from SPP 3(2).5 549.3, whose editor compared it with names such as 
Avo0At0G, Aveidog, or AKAAYAIOC; Ayobv0oc probably belongs to 
the same category of names; and Arétpov in P.Ross.Georg. 5.66.16 
does not need to be emended to An<a II>étpov. This seems to be an 
Arsinoite phenomenon of unclear origin. I wonder whether A- goes 
back to ‘Aza: it is an easy thought that the common AmnatooAtoc and 
AiobAiog might derive from the same mold; cf. also Avetioc and 
Amnavg£iAoc. The presence of Ara Mados and Ara0Aog in the same 
text would not necessarily be a problem. But contrast the case of Ao 
(see below, under SPP 8.833), which is probably not a derivative of 
Anao. 

A small slip affects the reading of another name: in 1. 22, for Tepeot< 
read Tnpeovc. 


Aeioaxtoc, ITepgvof( ), Teyperar 


These names are recorded in Foraboschi’s Onomasticon from P.Erl. 128, 
a text described as a list of names of the sixth/seventh century, and published 


* SPP 3(2).5.549.3 n. implies that the addition of A- before the usual form of the name 
is a Copticism, but the reference to Coptic “a-Präformativ” is dubious. G. Heuser, Die 
Personennamen der Kopten (Leipzig 1929) 105 with n. 2, only mentions that there are Latin 
names in which “a- wird vorgesetzt” (AlOYAI, AKAAY.AIOC), and notes: “Die Bedeutung 
dieses à ist mir nicht bekannt." 
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only in part. A look at the online image may explain this editorial choice; 
not everything is clear, and I limit myself to the unique names reported 
in the edition: 

In 1. 4, for Apodei IIepgvoB( ) read Apo0[1]e ón£p (Ü- pap.) 
évoik(tov). 

In 1. 6, for IIótg Tevpenan read voi ygop(yoic) éxouc(tov) Ih . . [. 

In 1. 7, AgAgaxkiov is surely a noun (“piglet”), not a personal name; 
this text records more than names. 


"Toéppumsc, To@pog 


These two names occur in SB 6.9595, a seventh-century list of witnesses 
published as of unknown provenance, though several names suggest a Her- 
mopolite origin. Foraboschi, Onomasticon s.v., considers loo pog a possible 
corruption of "Ioíóopoc, but both this and the other name stem from misun- 
derstandings. The edition has *I@o1@ Toópov (l. 7) and Too119 Toepung 
(l. 8), but in both cases we should opt for a different division: Imoneic 
"Opov and Taongts Epuñs. 


Kovtrnas, Kontpac 


Kovtndc made its way to the Namenbuch from the Arsinoite SPP 10.139.5 
(6th cent.), HAta Kovtra. The name has remained an unicum, as it often 
happens with misreadings; the papyrus has Kontapó: 


In its turn, the name Kona püg is not a singleton; it recurs in BGU 2.608, 
a list of men from Karanis of ca. 342,5 but under the guise of Kontpäg, 
another unicum since its edition. At 2.11, in place of Avv . . tic Kontpà 
read "Avvovtic? Kortapà:? 


5 See R.S. Bagnall, K.A. Worp, BASP 17 (1980) 5f. = BL 8.30. The suggestion that the 
text may date from the first half of the fifth century, also recorded in BL 8.30, is wrong; 
cf. already Bagnall and Worp, ibid. The text is written by the same hand as BGU 2.539 (see 
BL 8.28); the sign for the thousands at r? 15 and v 13 of the latter text is the Roman one, 
rarely attested after the middle of the fourth century, when a dash took over this role. 

® Conjecturally proposed already by J. Diethart, Prosopographia Arsinoitica 1 (Wien 
1980) 349, n. 71. 

7 Credit for image clipping: O Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, Agyptisches Museum und 
Papyrussammlung; scan: Berliner Papyrusdatenbank, P 8080 R. 
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Aapaocüc 
BL 9.184 questions the reading of Aauaoó[c?] in P.Oxy. 10.1320.4, a 


contract of 497. The name is not attested elsewhere.? An online image 
allows reading Aaudoa|[v], a typical Oxyrhynchite name (TM Nam 10930). 


IIéviog 


The names of the addressees of SPP 20.236, a sixth-century letter (“V/ 
VI” ed. pr.), were read as AnoAAd® Ilevıo (kai) IIapvov0t(o). Mevia 
was taken as the genitive (in phonetic spelling) of Il&vıog (Preisigke, NB), 
a name not attested elsewhere (IIevıog in TM Nam ID 33516). A closer 
look turns it into a ghost: as the online image shows, the papyrus has (kai) 
(f pap.) Ayevio. The letter is addressed to three people. 


Other Hidden or Mistaken Identities 


BGU 1.317 


One of the contracting parties in this Arsinoite dialysis of 580/581 signs 
through an amanuensis: [ ca. 20 TiB]eptou Kvpiààov ypoppatéog | 
[ ca. 16 ] ëypaya ón&p atrio napóvtoc Aypayuuarov Svto[c] (l. napob- 
onc, ovens) (Il. 14-15). This led to the entry ‘TiBéptoc S. d. KöpıAdog, 
ypannarteüg’ in Pros. Ars., no. 5178, which is problematic: at this point, 
we expect the name of the amanuensis followed by his father's, with or 
without vióc in between, and two successive names in the genitive are hard 
to explain. My suspicion that Tıß]epiov was a misreading for paKapiov 
has been confirmed on the online image: what was read as € is compatible 
with the top of the upper arm of x, while the traces under it suit the upper 
right part of the ap combination; cf. napövrog in l. 15:? 


P 
(r)ap(Óóvtoc) i 


* It was wrongly resolved in P.Mert. 1.41, but this has been corrected (BL 8.208). 
? Credit for image clippings: © Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, Agyptisches Museum 
und Papyrussammlung; scan: Berliner Papyrusdatenbank, P 2615 R. 


nalkapiov Kupiddou ii 
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We could reconstruct the amanuensis’ signature as [AbpnAtos name 
vióc TOD po]kaptoo KupiAAov ypappatéme. The lacuna at the beginning 
of 1. 15 could have taken away [G10 ts att] nóA oc]. 


BGU 3.750 


The guarantor in this Arsinoite deed of surety of 655 describes himself 
as |kopaitic tapoıkapıog viog l'eopytov (l. 5). JKopaitıg is enigmatic. 
The online image shows that what was read as « is broken above, so that 
it is impossible to tell whether the first stroke extends upwards, as expected 
from x, or not, in which case the letter would be p. The latter will yield 
Bopoaitic, a phonetic version of the name Bo(v)potót(o)c, attested in sev- 
eral documents of this period.'? We should supply [Aùòpńhuoc] before it.!! 


P.Herm. 69 


The person who signs on behalf of an illiterate canal-worker in this 
Hermopolite text of 410 calls himself AtpnAto[c ..].. àógAQóc 
Bnoopiovoc. A self-description with reference to one’s brother is strange, 
but inspection of the original at Manchester (John Rylands Library)? reveals 
something unexceptional: AbpnAıog Tpi&ógAooc Bnoopíovoc. 


P.Laur. 4.175 


The first line in this list of names, assigned to the third/fourth century, 
was read as Eó1po ic, l. Eotpómioc. To judge from the photograph, 
the reading is possible but not inescapable; Ebypé@ic, which assumes no 
spelling error, seems more likely. There are only three other attestations 
of the name Eoypóqioc (TM Nam 9335) in Egypt, in documents dated 
between the first and the late third century. 


P.Nag Hamm. 44 


This is a name list of the late third or early fourth century. The editor 
read IHokvopàg LEpBroc in 1. 4, and noted: “both names are new if rightly 
read, but there is considerable doubt about the first ... Xépfioc, though 


10 See P.Gascou 32.63 n.; to the literature cited there add D. Dana, Onomasticon 
Thracicum (Athens 2014) 71f. 

11 This gives rise to another problem. The text is addressed to a dux of Arcadia, taken 
to be Fl. Ioannes (see CPR 24, p. 205, n. 14), but [®A. "Ioóvvn xà] in 1. 4 would be too 
long in comparison, if lines 4 and 5 were aligned. Another small correction is needed in 
1. 7: for £bkAe[go(xótno)] bmEpoyiis read edKAEO[d]¢ nepos. 

12 First checked by me (June 2018), and rechecked by Antonia Sarri (March 2019), 
whom I thank. 
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genitive, may have been derived from Latin Servius." The plate suggests 
that the papyrus has Xóppioc. This may be a phonetic version of Xópqotoc, 
genitive of Xópqic, a name known from the Theban area, not too far away 
from Nag Hammadi. 


SB 5.7634 


The subscription to this Oxyrhynchite document of 249 closes in a 
peculiar fashion; after the names of four persons, the edition has 61’ &uo0 
AbpnA(tov) k(ai) tò Xaprildıov &rió£óoka Kai Goo tov ópkov (Il. 55— 
56). x(at) gave the editor difficulty, not resolved by the alternatives sug- 
gested in a note (JEA 20 [1934] 22); and a name ought to follow AdpnA(tov). 
The online image? reveals a different text: AdpnA(iov) KA.£oy&poug | 
Aıovv(otov). There are not many instances of the name Kiesoxäpng in 
papyri, but most of them come from Oxyrhynchus. 


SB 8.9931 


The name of the amanuensis in this Hermopolite document of 405 was 
not deciphered: ].n....tponi[.].2a.. [éypawa] (1. 23). On the basis 
of the online image,'* I propose to read IIwoutiov Ta... vf..].., 
but I find it hard to match the traces with the expected Ab]pnAıog before 
it. The father’s name may be IIorvov[0t]ov, but the traces at the end of 
the line are ambiguous. At any rate, there is no [Eéypawa] in this line. 


SB 16.12422 


This is an Arsinoite acknowledgement of debt by AbpriAioc Xevoootoc I 
[vidc] K . . obA tod kai ILL. ] (Il. 3-4), assigned to the sixth century. 
“Je ne peux pas lire KıanoüA,” commented the editor on the partially read 
name (Hellenika 32 [1980] 134). The online image shows that the papyrus 
has Kipovi, a name known exclusively from the Fayum.? The debtor 
also appears in the endorsement, not mentioned in ed. pr.: 


yı(póypaqov) Levove(iov) viod Kiapova t(o)d [kai M.. - - - ].!6 


13 http://www.bl.uk/manuscripts/Viewer.aspx?ref-papyrus 2554 f00lr. 

14 pttps://www.altegeschichte.uni-bonn.de/die-abteilung/bonner-papyrus-und- 
ostrakonsammlung/Papyri/p.bonn-020-rto/image view. fullscreen. 

15 In BGU 3.739 = SPP 8.713.2, the first editor correctly read Kiapova; Kiapotr 
(BL 1.440) is wrong. 

16 PJ. Sijpesteijn, Aegyptus 68 (1988) 83f. (= BL 9.283) proposed to read xpl&eı in 
place of xp[voía in 1. 12; xp£[et may now be confirmed on the image. l 
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SB 18.13948 


What is preserved of the second column of this document lists persons 
from whom grain was collected" somewhere in the region of Memphis in 
407. Some of the names are remarkable, but not all of them stand to scru- 
tiny. Lappatio[v in 1. 8 would be a new by-form of a common name, but 
the online image allows reading the ordinary Xoppótnc. "Epotog in l. 12, 
taken as the genitive of the rare "Epoic, should be read as “Apeıoc. In 
1. 19, for Apteptoifov read Aptepid@[pos (the top of à is lost, and of œ 
only a vestige remains). 

The editor read or restored every name in the genitive, but the entries 
are given in the nominative (cf. P.Mich. 20.809 or 813). Apart from the 
names discussed above, IIarjcıog in 1. 9 can be taken as a nominative. 
More difficult is Boóz[oc (sic) in 1. 15; I cannot see tau nor the expected 
sigma. 


SPP 8.710 


The name of the payer in this late Arsinoite tax receipt was read as 
K[oo]uà [.... ] M[... ]vov (ll. 2-3). The papyrus is in a poor state of 
preservation, but the online image suggests reading 6(13)? Aapua[v]oð | 
õrayóvov (l. duaKkovov). 


SPP 8.744 


Wessely read the first part of name of the payer in l. 2 of this late Arsi- 
noite poll-tax receipt, and added a drawing of what followed: Ar Kın. 
This has been changed to "Toà Eo ),? but the name of the father gives 
difficulty. The parchment has & a 229, which I read as Ioax Zaı (or Last). 
Though the nominative Xo(s)tc is attested, Zaı may have been treated 
as indeclinable; cf. CPR 10.65.39 (Ars.; 6th cent.) 8(0)0( ) üna Last, 


P.Oxy. 16.2045.7 (612) Tlétp@ Laer. 


SPP 8.833 


M[n]và 'OA[ was read at the end of |. 2 of this seventh-century 
(* VI" ed. pr.) receipt from Arsinoe. The reading was later revised to 


U See P.Mich. 20, p. 22, n. 14. 

'8 F, Morelli kindly checked the original and reported (email of 29.1.19): “direi che 
sopra il 6 di deka della linea successiva si vedono davvero resti di un trattino che deve 
essere la abbreviazione di 6(1d).” 

1? See Diethart, Prosopographia Arsinoitica nos. 1783 and 2403, with n. 278 (p. 356). 
This was excerpted in BL 8.446 but with no reference to no. 2403, so that “EVA ), wohl 
EoA(Óyioc)" was given as the reading of the entire passage. 
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Monos[t]ov á(xa) “OA (BL 8.447), which however is no less problematic 
than the earlier version. We do not expect ama to be abbreviated, and it 
was not:?? as we can tell from the image, the short stroke that links a 
with o is not of the kind used for abbreviations. The name AoA, also 
spelled Ao», is not very common (TM Nam 24294); it is tempting but not 
necessary to relate it to Ana o^ (on such names see above, p. 288), since 
it is found already in the mid fourth century (P.Abinn. 73.7). More diffi- 
cult is the name before it: a. is preferable to o, and the tops of the putative 
n and may well belong to the top of a wide x, such as the « of £ktn 
in the same line. I have considered Mó[p]&ov, but there is hardly any 
space for p in the lacuna; Max[apiJov would be even more difficult to 
fit. 

This person is said to come ànó 'HpaxA[; there is more writing after A, 
the top of e with t under it. I propose to read “HpaxAgialc, an Arsinoite 
village (TM Geo 772) attested in this period. The phrasing of this text also 
points to this area. This settles the issue of the provenance, previously 
thought to be unknown. 

There is one other problem to tackle: the text in the edition begins 
nap&oy(e) Sod, but what was read as upsilon is iota intersected by a long 
oblique stroke; read ôuoi(œc). 


SPP 8.1291 v? 


This is an account of tax payments, written on the back of a fragmen- 
tary tax receipt. Its provenance was given as “Hermopol.?,” but the mate- 
rial (parchment) and the name Aro. TovA(toc) (1. 5) point to the Fayum. 
I reproduce lines 3 (which is crossed out) and 5 as they appear in the edition, 
followed by a clipping of an image of the first part of these lines: 


3 arwauns di7 He Tue Meo x^ v() EDA 5 Ana Loe? dee” Í 


2 For similar problems, see SPP 10.122 v? 8 with BL 8.457, or SPP 3(2).5.549.3 n. 
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In 1. 3 we have names and money; although Wessely did not resolve 
the abbreviations, he would not have objected to reading "eps(píac) 
Mepxov(piov). At the beginning of the line, there is IIK@ung ó1(6kovoc). 
The name (< 11-KOMHC) in this spelling is also known from SPP 10.281.9, 
10 (Ars.; 7th/8th cent.); other spellings are attested in other regions. As 
for the mysterious writing in l. 5, delta should be read as sigma, which 
would give Zepıc, an indeclinable name previously known from two 
documents from Roman Fayum (TM Nam 17520). This is followed by 


[v]o(p.) a [. 


SPP 10.55A 


Nappov0e(wc) Sà) Ovp[ is what survives of 1. 6 of this Arsinoite 
fiscal register, assigned to the sixth century but clearly of the seventh. 
Given the text's origin, the name should be restored either as Obp[tyévoug 
or as Obp[tovoc, with the latter by far the likeliest candidate. A namesake 
from this village, about a century later, occurs in SPP 10.74 v? 2.4 ywp(tov) 
Nap[gu]o[60]e(oc) Sà) Obptov(oc) Ana TovA(iov). The reading of 
the name in the latter passage was questioned, and Xvpiwv(oc) was sug- 
gested instead (CPR 23, pp. 88f.), which would remove what was then 
the last occurrence of the name. The omikron, however, is secure, even 
if it has suffered some damage. Furthermore, the recent publication of 
P.CtYBR inv. 461?! has provided two unambiguous examples (ll. 3 and 6), 
one of them a man from Narmouthis; three of the four instances of the 
name are now associated with this village. This must be a by-form of 
'Optov, and should therefore bear the rough breathing; cf. CPR 34.12.45 
20YPIwn. 2ypicoN in P.Poethke 26.4, an ostracon from Narmouthis, is 
the same name.” 


Misunderstood Apostrophes 


It was recently claimed? that certain readings of the names Hetoe(1)pic 
and Tetoe(t)pızg (various cases) have to be emended into others going 
back to letoos(1)pic and Tetoos(1)pic, on the assumption that the edi- 
tors failed to recognize “a little omicron between the tau and the sigma." 


?! L, Berkes and B. Haug, BASP 53 [2016] 206ff. 

22 I owe this reference to Lajos Berkes, who also informs me that there are several 
additional examples in unpublished texts in the Michigan collection, which may well come 
from Narmouthis. 

?3 A.I. Blasco Torres, APF 63 (2017) 324-328. 
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This, however, is a misconception: in all these cases, the scribes added an 
apostrophe between tau and sigma, a fairly common convention in the writ- 
ing of two successive consonants, especially from the third century onwards.” 
J.R. Rea, the editor of P.Oxy. 43.3109.9, 51.3621.21, and 3638.18 and 31, 
did not miss any omicron, but recorded the apostrophes in the apparatus. 
It is true that the apostrophe resembles omikron on P.Oxy. 51.3638.18, but 
its shape is clear in l. 31. The scribe of P.Oxy. 51.3638 was also incon- 
sistent: Tetoeipı in 1. 3 has no apostrophe. Likewise, the editorial apos- 
trophes in PSI 10.1112.19 and 20 should not be seen as omicron and iota 
respectively (the apostrophe in the second passage is very large and occu- 
pies the space of a letter). The diacritic in P.Giss. 101.13 has lost its lower 
part, and was represented as a circumflex-like sign in the edition, but was 
correctly recognized as an apostrophe in the DDbDP version. Ilet’osipıog 
in W.Chr. 206.2, 3, and 13 seems to have escaped notice. All these texts 
are Oxyrhynchite. 


24 See E.G. Turner, Greek Manuscripts of the Ancient World (2nd ed.; London 1987) 
11, n. 50; W.B. Henry, P.Oxy. 82, p. 24 with n. 1. 
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Two Disjointed Fragments of P.Oxy. 81.5264 


P.Oxy. 81.5264 deals with a mysterious queen who conquered the 
pyramids. Besides the identity of the queen, the author and the work are 
unknown, and the editor can only advance suppositions as to the literary 
genre: perhaps a novel or a work of history or ethnography. The purpose 
of this short note is not, however, a further investigation concerning the 
author and the work. It is more straightforward: the joining of two of the 
six fragments. Their arrangement in the editio princeps suggests that frr. 4 
and 6 belong to different segments of the papyrus. But a closer analysis of 
the text and the fragments says otherwise: fr. 6 must be joined to fr. 4, 
ll. 4-5, which are transcribed as follows: 


] . 8nketo100E[ 
] . atovtonup . [ 


According to the palaeographical notes, in fr. 4, 1. 4 ink traces are visible 
at the top and in the middle of the line ligatured to the following theta, 
while in 1. 5 the upper half of an upright stroke is visible — certainly iota, 
which perhaps should have been included in the diplomatic transcript. 
According to the reconstructed text, the letters which should have appeared 
respectively before thera in 1. 4 and iota in 1. 5 are epsilon and delta. These 
letters can be read in fr. 6, which is transcribed as follows: 


].f 
1 öl 


In 1. 1, the editor notices a “left-hand arc," whose upper extremity leaning 
rightwards gives it the form of a hook; the round bottom indicates that 
the letter must be either ¢ or 0 — the upper extremity is too low to be that 
of o and o. The interlinear distance between the round bottom of the 
letter and delta (0.3 cm) is the same as that between the bottom of theta 
and the upper half of iota (0.3 cm). Moreover, the bottom of fr. 6 is 
slightly round to the left, as it is the upper margin of fr. 4, 1. 6 above 
the letters ðe, just where we would expect to find 6 in the previous line. 
This perfect correspondence shows that fr. 6 must be joined to fr. 4, Il. 4-5. 
The updated diplomatic transcript of fr. 4, ll. 4-5 is as follows: 


Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists 56 (2019) 297-303. 
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] . 8nketo100E[ 
]ówwxovtonvp . [ 


Fr.4 Fr. 5 


k 


Fr. 6 


Before: online image from www.papyrology.ox.ac.uk/POxy/ 


Fr.4+6 Fr. 5 


After: fr. 6 is highlighted with an arrow! 
University of Toronto Giulio Leghissa 


! The image was kindly provided by Dr. Daniela Colomo, Curator of the Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri Collection. Enrico Emanuele Prodi measured the interlinear distance. 
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Another Text from the Archive of Mikkalos: 
A Correction to BGU 20.2868.11 


In BASP 55 (2018) 219-227, W. Graham Claytor and Mohamed 
G. Elmaghrabi published a re-edition of two rent receipts, BGU 13.2344 
and P.Lond. 2.151 (p. 215), and attributed them to the small archive of 
Mikkalos, son of Ptolemaios alias Petheus the elder, a landowner from 
Karanis (TM Arch ID 602). This archive consists of nine documents, 
spanning the years 74—105 CE and divided between the collections of the 
Agyptisches Museum in Berlin and of the British Museum in London.! 

The present paper aims to contribute to this ongoing work and to show 
that another text, BGU 20.2868 (P.Berl. inv. 9737), Taf. XXXII, must be 
taken into account as a possible part of the archive.? BGU 20.2868 is an 
invalidated Gvtiypagov d1eyBoAic, presumably concerning the loan of a 
sum of money, coming from a private bank at Ptolemais Euergetis and 
dated June 2, 103 CE. The contracting parties are both women: Tamystha, 
daughter of Alkimos, with her son, Alkimos, son of Alexandros, as guardian 
(ll. 6-8), and Tapontos, daughter of Chairemon alias Onnophris, acting, as 
well, with a guardian, her husband, whose name and patronymic are read 
by the editor, Agostino Soldati, as A[vJıcrtov tod . puo (II. 9-11). 

The reading A[vJırntov is unsatisfactory for two main reasons: (1) the 
presumed "stretto a dalla sacca breve ed angusta"? does not have any par- 
allel in the surviving fragment; moreover, the lacuna is too small to contain 
both the right part of an alpha and a ny (cf. aAeEavdpon, 1. 8). Therefore, 


! The complete list of the texts of the archive is in BASP 55 (2018) 219. It includes, in 
chronological order: P.Lond. 2.146 descr. (p. xiv); BGU 13.2344; P.Lond. 2.151 (p. 215); 
P.Lond. 2.141 (p. 181); BGU 11.2017; P.Lond. 2.142 (p. 203); P.Lond. 2.143 (p. 204); 
P.Lond. 2.162a descr. (p. xv); P.Lond. 2.172 (p. 205). The ed. pr. of P.Lond. 2.146 descr. 
(p. xiv) and P.Lond. 2.162a descr. (p. xv) is being prepared by Claytor, along with a full 
discussion of the archive. As for the origin of the papyri, those housed in London were 
acquired from the beginning of 1891 to the middle of 1895, just as the other papyri published 
in the second volume of the P.Lond. (cf. F.G. Kenyon, introd. to P.Lond. 2, p. v). The prov- 
enance of the two Berlin papyri is more uncertain: in the general introduction to BGU 11, 
H. Maehler noticed that almost all the papyri from Fayum published in that volume come from 
folders or boxes without further indication and that we can assume that they have been pur- 
chased on the antiquities market. According to BerlPap (http://berlpap.smb.museum/04665/), 
BGU 11.2017 comes from the “Blechkiste 7, 34, 63 usw.," whereas we do not have any 
information about BGU 13.2344 (http: //berlpap.smb.museum/04574/). Even in the absence 
of more precise information, we may assume that the archive was split up by dealers and 
sold to different institutions. 

? The present work is based on the high-resolution digital image available in BerlPap 
(http: //berlpap.smb.museum/06530/). According to this databank, the papyrus was acquired 
in 1896 from the collection C. Reinhardt. This information may be an element that supports 
the connection to the archive (see above, note 1). 

3 Here and below, the text in quotes is taken from BGU 20.2868.11, comm. ad loc. 
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I maintain that a my is more likely: the slightest traces described by 
Soldati as “infinitesime tracce puntiformi, a ridosso del labbro destro" 
must belong to this letter, mostly lost in lacuna, rather than to the supple- 
mented ny; (2) the lacuna after kappa is too wide to contain only one letter, 
albeit larger than usual. The small ink trace interpreted by the editor as part 
of the eta may be compatible with many other letters; it could, e.g., be the 
beginning of the oblique stroke of an alpha. Furthermore, what is read as 
a tau is, in my opinion, a /ambda, with the right leg written horizontally 
on the upper line (cf. ŝ&teypoàng, 1. 1). As for the patronymic, the editor 
notices “plausibile seppure non indubitabile una lettura come z£ppo, 
sebbene neppure reposo risulti assurdo”: nonetheless, both readings 
oblige him to admit a very rare name like ITeppoo0tc, Teppas, Tl&Epong, 
or IIeposóc, mainly attested to in Upper Egypt. From a palaeographical 
point of view, what is read as rep may be more plausibly read as nto: a 
cursive fau that can be used as a comparandum occurs in l. 2 (oeBaoteiw»). 
What, according to Soldati, is the upper part of a rho is actually an omi- 
cron, below which part of the following letter — a lambda ligatured with 
the epsilon — is visible. What follows could be a compressed and hastily 
written my, surmounted by a horizontal stroke, that stands as an abbreviation 
mark. Given these considerations, reading Mik[x]&X.0o tod IIxoXep(atov) 
seems to me more accurate. 

The date of BGU 20.2868 is consistent with the idea that the aforemen- 
tioned Mikkalos is the owner of the archive of the same name. Moreover, 
the hypothesis of an identification is supported by a comparison with 
P.Lond. 2.143.5—7 (p. 204) = no. 7 of Claytor and Elmaghrabi's list. In this 
papyrus, dated March 2, 97 CE, Mikkalos, son of Ptolemaios, appears, as 
in BGU 20.2868, as guardian of his wife, Tapontos, daughter of Chairemon. 

Thanks to the new reading, it is possible to add a tenth document to 
the archive. Its contribution also concerns the prosopography of Mikkalos’ 
family, for BGU 20.2868 is the only published papyrus that provides us 
with the alias of Chairemon, Onnophris. It is not surprising that this alias 
is not mentioned in P.Lond. 2.143, where that of Ptolemaios, Petheus the 
elder, is omitted as well. 


Università degli Studi di Firenze Bianca Borrelli 
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A Note on a Christian Letter in Syriac: P.Mich. Inv. 7198 Front! 


A fragmentary Syriac letter, in which some obscurity remains, was 
published in the last volume of this journal.? The following remarks may 
assist future study. In 1. 2, the first editor prefers to translate the phrase 
eae Ca mma saly as “much greeting in God,” a Syriac 
rendering of a putative Greek or Coptic exemplar such as “greetings in the 
Lord,” common in epistolography, despite the acknowledged “root 
meaning” of = as “from,” to which might be added the root meaning of 
wale, “peace” (the text is set here in Estrangela for convenience; the 
first editor describes that of the original as resembling “an early Serto”).? 
A parallel in Scripture may also be identified, which, in particular through 
the conjunction of œ salv “peace” with rar v "from God,” could 
have suggested itself more readily to the correspondents regardless of their 
acquaintance with Greek or Coptic: the repeated opening greeting of the 
Pauline epistles, as e.g. in the Peshitta version of Romans 1:7, x’ hoa, 
„can eoe c alra aans, “(May) goodness be with you, 
and peace, from God our Father" (rendering the Greek xyópig piv Koi 
eipnvn áxó Pod narpög).* In fact, the Pauline salutation continues a 
wura saz, „i> “and from our Lord Jesus Christ” (kai kopiov 
*Inoov Xptotod), and to judge from the published photograph, a similar 
supplement for the rest of the line might be considered here: aiJ la] 
[mv ways. A letter on papyrus in Christian Palestinian Aramaic 
from Khirbat Mird, tentatively dated to the seventh century, may also be 
compared, with a closing greeting in ma Kar = an aLr 
m x31aoi wai a “peace to you, from the Father and the Son and 
the Holy Spirit."? An example of a more readily recognizable expression 
of greetings “in” as opposed to "from" the Christian deity would be that 
used in a Syriac letter of Symeon the Stylite to the patriarch John I of 
Antioch (429-441): following the address to the bishop comes „asar 


! [ thank the anonymous reader of BASP for comments on this note. 

? A.E.T. McLaughlin, in ead. and L. Berkes, “A Syriac Letter Reused for a Greek Tax 
Receipt from the Early Islamic Period," BASP 55 (2018) 63-66, no. 1. 

3 On the question of script classification see recently K. Bush, M.P. Penn, R.J. Crouser, 
N. Howe, and S. Wu, “Challenging the Estrangela / Serto Divide: Why the Standard 
Model of Syriac Scripts Just Doesn't Work," Hugoye: Journal of Syriac Studies 21 (2018) 
43-80. 

^ On the epistolary use of resale see further R. Payne Smith, Thesaurus syriacus 
(Oxford 1879-1901) 4190 s.v. 

> Ed. J.- T. Milik, “Une inscription et une lettre en araméen christo-palestinien," RBi 60 
(1953) 534, II. 10-14. 
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alr im wi (o “the lowly Symeon, in the Lord, peace." David bar 
Paulos, an eighth- or ninth-century monk of Sinjar, opens a letter to a 
bishop, whose name and honorific salutations precede, with isna rar 
han am slr da ame “David, in the Lord almighty, 
may peace be increased for your modesty."? 

In |. 3, & is printed. The supralinear mark is taken as a vowel marker 
for the short a (man) and said to have the form of an "open circle," then 
assumed to stand for one of the “estrangela diacritical markers." This 
open circle, however, is at odds with the normal form of the Estrangela 
marker for this vowel (ptahda), the one represented in the printed text, 
which, as derived from the Greek uncial alpha, is closed and angular, not 
round; if it were a vowel, the round form might be confused with that for 
the short e (rbásá, œ), but it is precisely this vocalization that, according 
to the first editor, this sign is meant to prevent the reader from selecting. 
In the absence of parallels for the writing of the short a vowel as an open 
circle, one wonders whether the open circle might be purely diacritic, not 
vocalic, as a variant of the simple dot (+), used to disambiguate homo- 
graphs (the so-called “homograph dot”), as also in «c» below in I. 9, 
and in another Syriac letter on papyrus, P.Berl. P 8285, 1. 16, < ħa 
"the one who comes" (to distinguish the participle from the finite verb 
me “the one who came")? 

In 1. 5, ar is taken as the conjunction “or” (ar), but the vocative 
particle *o" (ar) is also possible, even perhaps preferable in the con- 


text, following the preposition “to you" and preceding “our spiritual 
father" (awai a ar’), a suitable addressee. That reading would also 


remove the syntactical inconcinnity in the failure to repeat the preposi- 
tion \ before „aan (“to you or to our spiritual father"). At the end 
of this line, the participial phrase aer is translated “we are silent” 
without explanation, apparently with the assumption of a non-standard 
orthography of the root ‚\xr; taken as written, the form means instead 
“we are asking” (the root Ne). 

In 1. 6, for eis read esa, as the second-last letter clearly does not 
connect to its right; its prefix could mark the first person common plural, 


in place of the third masculine singular as assumed by the first editor. 


€ Ed. C.C. Torrey, “The Letters of Simeon the Stylite," JAOS 20 (1899) 263. 

7 Ed. F.Y. Dolabani, Egrotho d-Dawid bar Pawlos d-metida d-Bet Rabban (Mardin 
1953) 57. 

8 Read from the photograph (Plate XIII) published with W.M. Brashear, “Syriaca,” 
APF 44 (1998) 96-100; for the text see also S. Brock, "A Syriac Letter on Papyrus: 
P.Berol.INV.8285," Hugoye: Journal of Syriac Studies 2 (1999) 163—166. 
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The preceding participle, an in 3X2, probably refers to the sender(s) 
of the letter, and in that context the noun aasawa may be read in 
place of aaao, the ascender of the second letter being rather too 
high for , in this hand, hence “your person,” referring to the addressee 
in the honorific plural, i.e. “you, yourself.” All together the sense is, 
“(we), desiring to see you in person,” a common sentiment in letters. 


University of Oxford Michael Zellmann-Rohrer 
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Abstract. — Sixth installment of an annual overview of published inscriptions 
in Greek and Coptic from Christian Egypt and Nubia. 


The sixth issue of our epigraphical bulletin is devoted to inscriptions 
published in 2018, to which are added one left-over item from 2015 (70) 
and some items from 2017 (3, 29, 56, 57—68, 69) that came too late to our 
attention to be included in the previous bulletin. 


1. Egypt and Nubia. Christian epigraphy. J. van der Vliet, “Epigra- 
phy,” in K.J. Torjesen and G. Gabra (eds.), Claremont Coptic Encyclopedia 
(2018), available online at http://ccdl.libraries.claremont.edu/cdm/singleitem/ 
collection/cce/id/2161. Short survey of the discipline, with useful biblio- 
graphical references that provide a starting point for further research. 


2. Egypt and Nubia. Christian epigraphy. J. van der Vliet, The Chris- 
tian Epigraphy of Egypt and Nubia (London 2018) presents 31 studies con- 
tributed by a major specialist in the field over almost two decades (1998— 
2015). The volume collects a large number of studies published in a wide 
variety of places; four studies have been translated from French, and several 
photos of monuments have been replaced by new ones (e.g. Figs. 19.1 and 
2), although they are not printed on glossy paper, which means that they 
are not always as sharp as one would like them to be. Eleven studies are 
co-authored, showing the collaborative spirit of the author. The book is 
carefully edited by four of his doctoral students, principally R. Dekker. 

The book gives a well-rounded idea of Van der Vliet’s methodology, 
which often combines a text edition with placing the text in its wider con- 
text, whether physical or cultural (a good example is study no. 19, “‘In 
Year One of King Zachari,’” first published in 2003 with J. Dijkstra, which 
besides offering a re-edition of a tenth-century dipinto from the so-called 
“monastery of St. Simeon” at Aswan also places it within its historical 


Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists 56 (2019) 305-324. 
© American Society of Papyrologists/Peeters. doi: 10.2143/BASP.56.0.3286665 
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context). Collectively, these studies highlight Van der Vliet's approach 
to the study of Christian inscriptions from Egypt and Nubia, as first set 
out in his keynote lecture on Christian epigraphy at the 8th International 
Congress of Coptic Studies in 2004 (study no. 1, *The Christian Epigra- 
phy of Egypt and Nubia," first published in French in 2006), in which 
he pleaded for the integration of languages (that is, to break through the 
linguistic divide between Greek and Coptic and include other relevant 
languages as well, such as Syriac and Arabic), sources (that is, to not stare 
ourselves blind on inscriptions on stone but also include inscriptions on 
other media and other sources in the analysis), and sites (that is, to place 
the monument in its spatial setting). The study is conveniently placed at 
the beginning of the book and functions appropriately as an introduction 
to the detailed studies that follow (as it has been a blueprint for the current 
epigraphical bulletin, see CIEN 1, p. 199). The author's approach has laid 
the foundation for the birth of a new (sub)discipline within epigraphy, 
the Christian epigraphy of Egypt and Nubia, and this volume will no doubt 
serve as an essential reference tool for it in years to come. 


3. Egypt. Database of Christian inscriptions. P.C. Dilley, “The Inscrip- 
tions of Late Antique Egypt (ILAE) Database: Digitizing Textual Culture," 
in D. Brakke, S.J. Davis, and S. Emmel (eds.), From Gnostics to Monas- 
tics: Studies in Coptic and Early Christianity in Honor of Bentley Layton 
(Leuven 2017) 245-256, announces a project to digitize all Greek and 
Coptic inscriptions from Egypt (taken here to go as far south as Kalabsha) 
between the third and eighth centuries. He sketches the background to 
the project and the need for a database as a complement to the Database 
of Medieval Nubian Texts (http://www.dbmnt.uw.edu.pl/). A useful over- 
view of digital epigraphy and an explanation of how inscriptions are put 
in XML markup follow, as well as remarks on the potential uses of the 
database, including connecting it to other Coptic databases and Trismeg- 
istos (www.trismegistos.org). It is clear that a database as envisaged by the 
author would greatly facilitate research into Christian epigraphy and would 
be a crucial next step in the development of the discipline. We sincerely 
hope, therefore, that the database will be available online soon. 


4. Egypt. Bilingual Greek-Coptic inscriptions. J.-L. Fournet, *Les 
documents bilingues gréco-coptes dans l'Égypte byzantine: essai de typol- 
ogie," in M. Lafkioui and V. Brugnatelli (eds.), Written Sources about 
Africa and Their Study (Milan 2018) 59-83. Important discussion of Greek- 
Coptic bilingualism in the papyri, which also has relevance for contemporary 
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inscriptions and adduces four epigraphical examples. The first two concern 
rare cases where complete versions are given in both languages (pp. 62- 
65): a bilingual funerary inscription of the Isaurian Papias from Deir Abu 
Hennes, in which the Coptic text is slightly longer by adding an invocation 
of the Trinity (Fournet provides the text for both, including three correc- 
tions to the Greek version edited by Lefebvre, Recueil 222, in anticipation 
of the re-edition by A. Delattre) and two nearly identical inscriptions of 
the priest Paulos from the temple of Hathor at Deir el-Medina, although 
they use different techniques, the one painted and the other incised, and 
are not in the same spot, so strictly speaking do not constitute a bilingual 
inscription (C. Heurtel, Les inscriptions coptes et grecques du temple 
d'Hathor à Deir al-Médina [Cairo 2004] 5 [no. 3: Greek], who provides 
the text of the three previous editions of which Fournet prefers the one 
of J. Maspero, with some slight corrections, and 17-18 [no. 22: Coptic], 
with one minor correction). The other two are cases where both lan- 
guages are combined within a text (Fournet calls these “mixed texts"). 
The third inscription (pp. 72-73), a funerary stela from Aswan (Lefebvre, 
Recueil 563), is an example of a text that starts off in Greek but contin- 
ues (at 1. 9, with a new sentence) in Coptic (“extra-sentential code switch- 
ing"). According to the author, the Greek part is derived from the liturgy 
of St. James and was therefore written in Greek, while the Coptic follows 
the more standard formulae of funerary epigraphy. The fourth inscription 
(p. 80), a funerary stela from Luxor (SB Kopt. 1.735), is adduced as an 
example of Coptic texts starting with an invocation of God in Greek. The 
author concludes that the insertion of Greek, the language of prestige and 
legitimacy, into Coptic documents was far more common than the reverse. 


5-10. Egypt. Inscriptions on wooden objects. J. Auber de Lapierre 
and A. Jeudy, Catalogue général du Musée copte du Caire: Objets en bois, 
vol. 1 (Cairo 2018). First volume of the catalogue of wooden objects in 
the Coptic Museum at Cairo. 86 objects are described in the catalogue; 
among them 6 bear inscriptions in Greek or Coptic (for a short description, 
see the section “L’épigraphie,” p. 16), some of which are published for 
the first time (indicated by “ed. princ." before the authors in the entries 
below). 

5. Coptic Museum, inv. 12821. Auber de Lapierre and Jeudy, pp. 26- 
27 (no. 2). Polychrome sculpture representing the Archangel Gabriel 
from Bawit (first half of the seventh century). For a general study, see 
M.-H. Rutschowscaya, “Gabriel et Michel, les deux archanges à Baouit," 
in A. Boud’hors and C. Louis (eds.), Études coptes XII. Quatorziéme 
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journée d'études (Paris 2013) 215-221. The object was discovered in 
April 2009 during excavations at the site. This wooden board is a console 
intended to frame a niche located on the east wall of Room 7 in Build- 
ing 1, with the console (inv. 12816; cat. no. 1) representing the Archangel 
Michael on the other side. The two objects seem to have been carved from 
the same tree by two different artists: a master and a student. The latter 
is said to have painted his name on the side of the console representing 
Gabriel: Bikcop/BiK' rco p painted in red ochre. The image of the inscrip- 
tion is printed upside down (p. 26, Fig. c). 

6. Coptic Museum, inv. 753. Auber de Lapierre and Jeudy, pp. 34—37 
(no. 6). Door lintel from the church of the Virgin Mary in Cairo (el- 
Mu’allaqa), which bears four lines of Greek text of a liturgically-inspired 
invocation of Christ. The date is given at the end: 7 May 735. The text, 
which has been published many times, is reproduced here as edited by 
J.-L. Fournet, * L'inscription grecque de l'église Al-Mu’allaqa. Quelques 
corrections," BIFAO 93 (1993) 237—244, whose translation is also repro- 
duced in the catalogue. In the Greek text, some corrections are needed: 
1. 2, si — ei; ninpis > mAdipnc: YH — ii: 1. 3, 80&ig > d6dng; 1. 4, 
’ErıiKkovpog yévov — "Eníkovpoc yevoð. 

7-8. Coptic Museum, inv. 923 and 928. Auber de Lapierre and Jeudy, 
pp. 70-73 (nos. 13 and 14). Screen panels with ivory inlay from the church 
of St. Shenoute in the monastery of St. Mercurius at Cairo (thirteenth 
century), on which are inscribed two lines in Bohairic Coptic: Ps. 121:3 
and 121:1 (LXX), respectively. In no. 14, one should correct NTTOT to 
MITOT. 

9. Coptic Museum, inv. 746. Ed. princ. Auber de Lapierre and Jeudy, 
pp. 188-198 (no. 57). A wooden plaque of unknown provenance, dating to 
the sixth-eighth centuries or a modern fake, with four holy persons stand- 
ing on either side of a central cross. Underneath the representation, some 
letters have been engraved in a clumsy way. The text gives no meaning 
(MTONNETW2) and could be a false inscription, engraved on an ancient 
or modern object. 

10. Coptic Museum, inv. 1043. Ed. princ. Auber de Lapierre and Jeudy, 
pp. 230-231 (no. 77), though an image is already found in M.-H. Rutschows- 
caya, “Woodwork, Coptic,” in Copt.Enc. 7.2336. Bread stamp of unknown 
provenance, dating to the nineteenth century. Four squares are organized 
around a central cross. The top two boxes are two lines long and contain 
the text ’I(ncoö)g X(ptotdc) | vcd. In the lower boxes, a large a on the 
left and nine triangles on the right have been engraved. 
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11-25. Egypt. Arabic inscriptions on liturgical metal objects, Otto- 
man period. Ed. princ. N. Vanthieghem, “Annexe. Edition des inscriptions 
arabes répertoriées sur les objets métalliques du Musée Copte du Caire," 
in D. Bénazeth and N. Vanthieghem, “Le matériel liturgique en métal 
dans le Catalogue Général du Musée Copte du Caire," in A. Boud'hors 
and C. Louis (eds.), Études coptes XV. Dix-septiéme journée d'études 
(Paris 2018) 50—56. Most of the inscriptions on metal objects in the Coptic 
Museum edited here are dedicatory in nature, commemorating the dona- 
tion of the object in question as a waqf or habs to a specific sanctuary, 
followed by a brief prayer for the donor (discussion of the formulary at 
pp. 50-51). The Arabic texts are given in transliteration. The following 
notes highlight some of the more interesting dedications, sometimes add- 
ing to the literature provided by the editor. 

11. Coptic Museum, inv. 1379. Ed. princ. Vanthieghem, p. 51, no. 1. 
Cross offered by the Ethiopian Patriarch Peter IV to the monastery of 
Baramus between 1876 and 1889. All other inscriptions are undated. 

12. Coptic Museum, inv. 1478. Ed. princ. Vanthieghem, p. 52, no. 3. 
Cross dedicated to a church of Barsauma the Naked, most likely the one 
at el-Ma'sara, near Tura (Timm 5.2244—2246); Coptic Museum inv. 1532 
(no. 17), a flask, was dedicated to the same church. 

13. Coptic Museum, inv. 4132. Ed. princ. Vanthieghem, p. 52, no. 5. 
Cross dedicated to the sanctuary of the Virgin at Gebel el-Teir, near el-Minya; 
for the site, see R. Boutros, “Dayr al-‘Adra’ — Gabal al-Tayr (Moyenne 
Égypte) d’aprés les polygraphes arabes et les voyageurs européens," in 
A. Boud’hors (ed.), Études coptes VI. Actes de la huitième journée d'études 
(Leuven 2000) 107-119. 

14. Coptic Museum, inv. 4217. Ed. princ. Vanthieghem, pp. 52—53, 
no. 6. Cross dedicated to the sanctuary of the Virgin at Deir el-Ganadla 
(Timm 2.589-591, 634-636). 

15. Coptic Museum, inv. 1382. Ed. princ. Vanthieghem, p. 53, no. 7, 
Fig. 1. Flabellum dedicated to the church of St. Michael at Khandaq (present- 
day Abassiya, Cairo). 

16. Coptic Museum, inv. 1597. Ed. princ. Vanthieghem, p. 53, no. 8. 
Flabellum dedicated to the well-known church of St. Barbara in Old Cairo, 
for which see C. Coquin, Les edifices chretiens du Vieux-Caire (Cairo 1974) 
115-130. 

17. Coptic Museum, inv. 1516. Ed. princ. Vanthieghem, pp. 53-54, 
no. 11. Buckle dedicated to the church of the Virgin at Qasriyyat el-Rihan, 
Old Cairo (Coquin, Édifices chrétiens, 137—144). 
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18. Coptic Museum, inv. 1517. Ed. princ. Vanthieghem, p. 54, no. 12, 
Fig. 4. Buckle dedicated to the church of St. George in the former darb 
al-Taqa, Old Cairo (Coquin, Édifices chrétiens, 131—136). 

19. Coptic Museum, inv. 1518. Ed. princ. Vanthieghem, p. 54, no. 13. 
Buckle dedicated to the “low” church of the Virgin in Harat Zuwayla, 
central Cairo; no. 15, a water jug, was dedicated to the same church. 

20. Coptic Museum, inv. 1512. Ed. princ. Vanthieghem, p. 54, no. 14, 
Fig. 6. Ewer dedicated to a church of the Archangel Gabriel and St. John 
the Baptist in el-Qusiya, apparently no longer known under that name. 

21. Coptic Museum, inv. 1531. Ed. princ. Vanthieghem, p. 54, no. 16. 
Flask dedicated to the church of the Virgin "in the district of al-Tultiyya (?)," 
an unidentified toponym. 

22. Coptic Museum, inv. 1534. Ed. princ. Vanthieghem, p. 55- 
56, no. 19. Flask dedicated to the church of St. Menas, apparently no 
longer existing under that name, to the east of Tihna el-Gebel, ancient 
Akoris. 

23. Coptic Museum, inv. 1513. Ed. princ. Vanthieghem, p. 56, no. 20. 
Chalice dedicated to the church of the Virgin known as al-Damshiriyya 
in Old Cairo (Coquin, Édifices chrétiens, 47-53). 

24. Coptic Museum, inv. 1546. Ed. princ. Vanthieghem, p. 56, no. 22. 
Communion spoon dedicated to the church of “Mari Girgis, the Copt," 
probably the church in Old Cairo (see no. 12 [18 above]), thus distinguished 
from the Greek Orthodox church of St. George (Coquin, Édifices chrétiens, 
153-169). 

25. Coptic Museum, inv. 1547. Ed. princ. Vanthieghem, p. 56, no. 23. 
Communion spoon dedicated to the church of “Mari Girgis of the nuns,” 
the convent of that name in Old Cairo (Coquin, Édifices chrétiens, 145— 
151). 


26-27. Egypt (Wadi Natrun?). Two late Bohairic epitaphs, 16th and 
17th cent. Ed. princ. M.A. Eissa and R. Dekker, “The Latest Known 
(Bohairic) Coptic Epitaphs (NMEC 46 and 47)," Journal of Coptic Studies 
20 (2018) 57—69. Edition of two round-topped terracotta stelae inscribed 
with funerary inscriptions on the front, and Psalm excerpts on the back. 
The writing on both sides indicates that the two stelae were intended to be 
isolated objects that could be transported and used in the funerary liturgy. 
All texts are in Bohairic and are partly written in a concentric arrangement 
that is unique in Coptic epigraphy. One should see here a probable influence 
from Arabic calligraphy. The two stelae are the most recent ones known in 
Coptic. 
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26. National Museum of Egyptian Civilization, inv. 46. Ed. princ. Eissa 
and Dekker, pp. 60—65, no. 1, Figs. 3-4. Funerary inscription (30 x 20 x 
2.5 cm) of bishop Mattheos dating to 15 November 1583. Its provenance 
is unknown but may be the Wadi Natrun (see 27 below). The text opens 
(ll. 1—4) with a prayer for remembrance of the deceased and the rest of 
his soul, which starts as follows (l. 1): apı pMeyi TI6(wI)C MTTEKBWK 
ABBA MATOCOC IIIÉTTOCKOTIOC: Mobput ETAIWEMWI 2I.X€N 
TTEKOYCIÄCTHPION ée(o)y(asB) “Remember, Lord, your servant 
Abba Mattheos, the bishop, according as he served your holy altar.” 
After a cross, the epitaph continues (ll. 6-11) with the mron-formula and 
date: eqMTON MMO<q> b€N OY€200Yy GMHN EBOA b€N TTIÄBOT 
Àe«p TPOMTI HT ENIXPHCTIANOC YA NIMAPTYPOC €e(o)y(aB) 
“He went to his rest on the eighth day of the month Hathor in the year 1300 
(from the Era) of the Christians to the holy martyrs." On the back side, 
one reads four excerpts from the Psalms still used in Coptic burial ritual: 
Ps. 138:7-10, 118:175-176, 113:24-26, and 114:1-4 (LXX). 

27. National Museum of Egyptian Civilization, inv. 47. Ed. princ. Eissa 
and Dekker, pp. 65—70, no. 2, Figs. 5-6. Funerary inscription (21.8 x 
16.7 x 2 cm) of the hegoumenos Saueros, who belonged to a monastery 
of St. John and served in a church dedicated to the Virgin (ll. 12-15, 
TIZQYFOYMENOC CAYHPOC ga IWA(NNHC) OYPEYWEMWI 
NTEKKAHC<I>Ä NTNHB MapIaM). The combination is linked to the 
monastery of John the Little, hence the suggested provenance in the Wadi 
Natrun. The date is 10 November 1658. The text begins with an invocation 
of God (Il. 1-4), Neok oyNovyT rap NTE NH €TÓN2 OYO? NEOK 
€OMHN EBOA b€N OYMETMAKAPIOC NATXWK €OB€ ITIÉMI 
EbOYN Epok “For you are a God of the living, and it is you who dwells 
in endless bliss through the knowledge of you," followed by a prayer for 
the former leaders of the community (NENIOT €e(o)y(AB) THPO Y' 
“all our holy fathers," 1. 7) and the deceased himself (ll. 6-11). It then 
asks for remembrance (1. 12 api @Meyi me(wı)c “remember, Lord") 
of the deceased (Il. 12-15, cited above), followed by the date (Il. 16-17). 
On the back side, there are quotations from Ps. 134:1—5, 106:31—32, and 
106:41—42 (LXX), still used in the Coptic burial ritual. 


28. Kellia. Coptic inscriptions, 6th-8th cent. P. Luisier, “La documen- 
tation copte bohairique du IV* au début IX* siécle, des traductions bibliques 
au témoignage des inscriptions," in M. Lafkioui and V. Brugnatelli (eds.), 
Written Sources about Africa and Their Study (Milan 2018) 85-102, 
challenges Lefort's theories on the secondary and late nature of Bohairic 
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literature, showing that there was an original Bohairic literature as early 
as the fourth century. The evidence of the inscriptions from Kellia, which 
date back to the sixth-eighth centuries, is particularly significant in this 
respect. At pp. 89—91, some inscriptions with biblical quotations or litur- 
gical references are mentioned, as well as monastic sayings (including the 
well-known one about praying to Jesus, see CIEN 5.2 and 5). 


29. Kom Aushim (Karanis). Greek funerary inscription, 5th-7th cent. 
Ed. princ. L.H. Blumell and C. Aliberti, “Two Greek Inscriptions from 
Karanis," Tyche 32 (2017) 1—5, publishes two Greek inscriptions from 
Karanis in the Kom Aushim magazine, the first of which is Christian 
(inv. 65, pp. 2-4 [no. 1; Pl. 1]). For previously published funerary stelae 
from the same storage facility, see CIEN 2.51—52 and 3.3-4. This one is 
found on a limestone column (65 cm high, 12 cm in diameter), broken off 
at the bottom. The column seems to date to the late pharaonic period and 
has been reused for the funerary inscription. Traces of red and white paint 
are visible. The editors assign the inscription to the fifth-seventh centuries 
on the basis of the formula used, and try to narrow it down further to the 
sixth/seventh century on the basis of the crosses “pattées” found above, 
left and right of 1. 1. However, this type of cross cannot be used to support 
such a dating. The inscription consists of two lines. The first one reads 
K(OpLe åváravoev (read àvánavoov) “Lord, give rest," and is written 
horizontally around the column in the upper part. The second line men- 
tions the name of the deceased DvPépw (for Poipóppiovi; there does not 
seem to be any trace of the text continuing after the œ on the lowest part 
of the column) and is written vertically in a larger script. The two lines 
intersect and form a kind of tau cross. 


30. Tell Umm el-Breigat (Tebtunis). Greek funerary inscription, 
4th-8th cent. Ed. princ. N. Litinas in C. Galazzi (ed.), Tebtynis VI: Scripta 
varia. Textes hiéroglyphiques, hiératiques, démotiques, araméens, grecs 
et coptes sur différents supports (S.V.Tebt. I) (Cairo 2018) 72 (no. 63; 
Pl. XXXII). Very small fragment of white and green marble (4.3 x 8 x 
1.6 cm). The identification of the text as a Christian funerary inscription 
is tentatively based on what appears to be a palm branch above the first 
line. Only five letters on two lines can be read: Joge[ in 1. 1 and Jvt[ 
in |. 2. In 1. 1, we could have the end of the name of the deceased (-oc) 
followed by a patronymic or the verb èkorpńOn “he went to his rest," or 
even the phrase £koiu0rn ô nakápi]oc E[. In 1. 2, the editor suggests that 
the age of the deceased may be mentioned: for instance ét@]v t[pıaKovra 
or nlevrnkovto. 
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31. Tell Umm el-Breigat (Tebtunis). Coptic funerary stela, 10th cent. 
Ed. princ. F. Calament in C. Galazzi (ed.), Tebtynis VI: Scripta varia. 
Textes hiéroglyphiques, hiératiques, démotiques, araméens, grecs et coptes 
sur différents supports (S.V.Tebt. I) (Cairo 2018) 107-111 (no. 80; Pl. XLII). 
Inscription on a wooden board that takes the shape of a crux ansata 
(ca. 70 x 20 cm). The stela was found during the 1933 Italian excavations 
on the site directed by C. Anti; the object is now lost. The stela was 
embedded in the wall of a building, probably the narthex of the large 
church attached to the monastery in the eastern part of the kom. Several 
graves seem to have been placed there. The text is published from a pho- 
tograph taken when the object was unearthed. The text, written in Sahidic 
Coptic, begins (ll. 1-3) with the opening formula of the “God of the 
spirits"-type: TINOYTE NNETINA AYW MOT NCAP3 NIM FT €MTON 
eTe uxu “God of the spirits and lord of all flesh, give rest to the soul 
of." The deceased is called Markourios (ll. 6-7, MàpKoYypioc), son of 
Viktor (l. 9, BIKTOP). The text ends with the formula NTOq[MT]ON 
€M[Moq “he went to his rest” (Il. 10-11), followed by the date, which is 
much damaged and has been edited as follows (IL 11-13): N]lcoy K[ . 
Nma]aln[e] Alıo... “day 20+ of Paape (Phaophi), from Diocletian ...” 
The precise year is therefore missing. The wooden stela completes a 
small series of three tenth-century wooden stelae from the Faiyum, which 
have been studied by A. Boud’hors and F. Calament, *Un ensemble de 
stéles fayoumiques inédites: à propos de la stéle funéraire de Pantoleos 
de Toutón," in M. Immerzeel and J. van der Vliet (eds.), Coptic Stud- 
ies on the Threshold of a New Millennium. Proceedings of the Seventh 
International Congress of Coptic Studies, vol. 1 (Leuven 2004) 447— 
475; see also their “Epigraphie fayoumique: addenda et corrigenda," 
Journal of Coptic Studies 7 (2005) 131—135. One of these stelae, Louvre 
inv. E 25091, offers a similar final formula: (right side) enTAlqMTIAN 
ellnmag | enco | ir CNIMegplip aro (left side) Fanloc | xma 
“he went to his rest on day 13 of Meshir, (year) 641 from Diocletian 
(7 February 925)." 


32. Bawit. Inscriptions mentioning angels, ca. 6th-10th cent. 
H. Rochard, “Le culte des archanges en Égypte byzantine et au début de 
l'époque arabe: le témoignage des peintures de Baouit,” in A. Boud'hors 
and C. Louis (eds.), Études coptes XV. Dix-septiéme journée d'études (Paris 
2018) 117—135. Discussion of the cult of the archangels as reflected in the 
wall paintings of the Bawit monastery. Inscriptions are repeatedly called 
to witness, in particular for the dedication of the so-called North Church 
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to Michael (p. 118), the cult of Michael as healer (pp. 122-123) and the 
“angelic” status of Apollo, one of the founding fathers of the monastery 
(p. 129). 


33. Western Thebes. Coptic graffiti, 6th-8th cent. A. Delattre, 
"Christian Graffiti in Egypt: Case Studies on the Theban Mountain," in 
C. Ragazzoli et al. (eds.), Scribbling through History: Graffiti, Places 
and People from Antiquity to Modernity (London 2018) 37-47. Based on 
a conference at Oxford in 2013, in which graffiti were scrutinized in a 
diversity of cultures through space and time, this volume contains three 
contributions on graffiti in their Egyptian context, two on Ancient Egyp- 
tian graffiti by C. Ragazzoli and H. Navratilova (graffiti in the “Scribes’ 
Cave" at Deir el-Bahari, pp. 23—36, and visitors’ inscriptions in the pyr- 
amids of Memphis, pp. 131-143, both of New Kingdom date), and one 
on Late Antique graffiti by A. Delattre. The latter presents some results 
of the project, carried out since 2004, to record the more than 250 graffiti, 
mostly Coptic, in the south-western area of the Theban mountain (see on 
this project also CIEN 4.65). 

The first two groups concern multiple graffiti left by one person at a 
specific place, a crossroads near the “Station du Col.” The first cluster 
(5 texts) is written by a Patermoute, son of John, who was a reader, then 
a deacon at the cathedral of Jeme around the middle of the seventh cen- 
tury, the second (4 texts) by an Horsiesios, who was a deacon, then a priest 
at the church of Mary Theotokos at Jeme in the first half of the eighth 
century. These cases showing a progression in the clerics’ career are 
interpreted as examples of social competition but, as the author himself 
admits, this does not necessarily have to be the case and, though an ele- 
ment of display would not be absent, they could simply be commemorat- 
ing their visit to the site on multiple occasions. 

Another group (6 texts; sixth/seventh century) is left by one person, Papa 
John from the village of Titkooh in Middle Egypt, but in different, some- 
times quite inconspicuous, places. The handwriting of John is also quite 
unusual in that it is calligraphic. Unusual too is the circumstance that besides 
in two of John's own graffiti the same hand recurs in other texts at the same 
site (a small cavity in the southern sector, where more than 70 graffiti have 
been found), some of them for other visitors from Middle Egypt, perhaps 
indicating that he was travelling in a group and wrote graffiti for others. 

The last category to be discussed are cryptographic graffiti. In addition 
to one by John near the mentioned small cavity, there are two more at 
this place. The author shows that such graffiti were not meant to hide 
anything but rather to display to the onlooker that the writer possessed the 
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ability to use cryptography. The author also connects a graffito left by a 
certain Jacob at the shrine of Ammonios in the tomb of Ramesses IV in 
the Valley of the Kings, in which he regrets having hidden *some words 
as with a veil," plausibly a reference to a cryptographic text, with two 
graffiti, one of which cryptographic and mentioning Ammonios, by Jacob 
found along a path to Deir el-Bahari only 200 m away, which demon- 
strates that writing graffiti in this way was apparently not always socially 
accepted. Photos and facsimiles of some graffiti, as well as translations, 
are given but no text. 


34. Aswan (monastery of St. Hatre). Wall paintings. G. van Loon, 
“Le Deir Anba Hadra à Assouan: nouveau départ pour les recherches," in 
A. Boud’hors and C. Louis (eds.), Études coptes XV. Dix-septiéme journée 
d'études (Paris 2018) 137—155. Progress report on the wall paintings at 
the monastery of St. Hatre (better known under the erroneous name of 
St. Simeon), which is part of a project of the Free University/Excellence 
Cluster TOPOI at Berlin and the German Archaeological Institute (DAT) 
at Cairo conducted under the direction of T.S. Richter since 2013 to study 
the monastic complex (for which, see preliminarily his *Das Simeonsklos- 
ter in Assuan,” and “Das Kloster Deir Anba Hadra: Epigraphie, Kunst- und 
Bauforschung auf dem Westufer von Assuan," Archdologie in Agypten. 
Magazin des Deutschen Archäologischen Instituts Kairo 2 [2014] 32-33 
and 3 [2015] 20—25). The author draws attention to the value of the docu- 
mentation by visitors and scholars from the eighteenth to the beginning of 
the twentieth century for reconstructing aspects of the iconography that are 
now lost. After an overview of earlier research, she mentions the example 
of the preservation of the painting of Christ enthroned in the semi-dome in 
the eastern part of the church, which has significantly deteriorated since the 
end of the nineteenth century. The composition is painted on the first of three 
layers of plaster that have been identified in the church, for which the con- 
current study of the architecture, and the Greek, Coptic and Arabic inscrip- 
tions written on the plaster are also key. In the appendix, two Coptic inscrip- 
tions are mentioned that were photographed by M. Jullien before 1901, one 
of which is now almost completely gone, the other much more damaged. 


35-45. Kharga Oasis. Greek/Coptic graffiti. Ed. princ. N. Lazaridis 
in C. Rossi and S. Ikram, North Kharga Oasis Survey: Explorations in 
Egypt’s Western Desert (Leuven 2018) 44, 241—243, 269-271. Among 
the results of the survey conducted in the northern part of the Kharga 
Oasis between 2001 and 2007 is the discovery of several Greek/Coptic graf- 
fiti, some of which are described or published here. At p. 491, N. Warner 
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writes about them: “incised graffiti or dipinti are present at many of the 
Christian sites in the north of Kharga (...) but few of these shed much 
light on the buildings they are written on.” 

35. P. 44. Ed. princ. On an inselberg in the northernmost area of the 
oasis, carved among the North Gib Petroglyphs, one finds a fifth-century 
eroded Greek inscription (only mentioned in the publication), as well as a 
“Coptic graffito” (on the northern side of the inselberg). The text is pub- 
lished, without photograph, as follows: ep(a)KAAMWN TIETTAA emoy 
“Heraklamon, Pepal, Epu.” One wonders whether the text is not Greek 
and the sequence read as rrerraA erroy is not hiding a father's name in 
the genitive (*Heraklamon son of ..."). 

36—39. Pp. 241—243. In the church of the fortified settlement at Umm 
el-Dabadib, four Coptic inscriptions have been recorded. The first two 
were carved on the east face of the transversal wall of the church's main 
hall. The first one (UC Church 1; 36) consists of three names and has 
been edited as Piaoee | MNAOYyNr[iNI|l man?xı ... A close exam- 
ination of the photograph (Fig. 240) allows one to correct this read- 
ing to CAMOYHA in l. 2, and possibly manọyB in 1. 3. The second 
one (UD Church 2; 37) features a single name: Hermapollon. The 
reading in the edition ([Hep]Marro AA «o N) should be corrected to 
[ep]MATTOAAWN or [2ep]MarroAAcoN or even ['Ep]unanóAX.0v 
(since it is not possible to decide from a single name if the text is Greek 
or Coptic). The third and the fourth inscriptions (UD Church 3a and b; 
38—39) are carved on the wall to the north of the apse of the church. The 
third one consists of two lines, of which only the second is legible. As 
suggested, one can probably read the name arra TwNe here. The fourth 
inscription has six lines, which are well preserved. The text was already 
mentioned by C. Rossi, *Umm al-Dabadib, Roman Settlement in the Kharga 
Oasis: Description of the Visible Remains," MDAIK 56 (2000) 344 and 
published by V. Ghica, “Pour une histoire du christianisme dans le désert 
occidental d'Égypte," JSav (2012) 211-212, with n. 112. In the edition, 
the use of critical signs is incorrect ({} for [] and vice versa). To assist 
the reader, we reproduce the text with the correct signs here. 


ANOK ANACTACIOC 
NTAIE<I> €BOA 2N OYA2E 
N2OYN NCOY MNTOYHE 
NTIAPMÍMjOYTE AlEIE 
5 ANIMA AIX] MOOY 
[n]x[o]eic api r«aMe»ey[e] nakane 
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“T, Anastasios, came from the Inner Oasis (= Dakhla Oasis) on the 
eleventh day of Parmoute (= 6 April). I came to these places and received 
water. Lord, remember me in charity.” 

40-45. Pp. 269-271. In a small dwelling at Umm el-Dabadib, on the 
western edge of the wadi containing aqueducts UD4 and UDS, perhaps 
an hermitage, six inscriptions have been found (unfortunately no photo- 
graph is published). Three of them are written on the north jamb of the 
entrance. UD Cave Dwelling 1 (40) is edited as Banıoc | IWANNHC | 
T 1mannuc | T. One wonders whether danıoc is not to be read 
darioc. UD Cave Dwelling 2 (41) apparently consists of two names, 
the first of which is Koyxa. The long graffito (9 lines) UD Cave Dwell- 
ing 3 (42) is not published here (a publication is announced in a forth- 
coming article) but is described as follows: “The graffito was executed 
on behalf of (or, by) a certain Joseph who was invoking the Christian 
God to help him with a personal matter, involving, as far as one can tell, 
his love for a certain woman named Irene.” Such content would be rather 
unexpected and one wonders whether Irene is really a personal name 
here (and not the word “peace” in an expression such as 2N OYEIPHNH 
“in peace") and whether it is really about love (the word ararrH appears 
in many expressions in epigraphy, such as api TararıH “be so kind” 
or NaramH “in charity"). From the description it seems that the graf- 
fito was written in a tabula ansata. The inscriptions UD Cave Dwell- 
ing 4-6 (43-45) are three invocations of Jesus Christ (1c xc) painted 
in red (4—5) or incised (6) to the right of the main niche in the south 
wall. 


46—53. Dakhla Oasis (‘Ain el-Gedida). Greek/Coptic and figural 
graffiti, 2nd half of 4th cent. Ed. princ. R.S. Bagnall and D. Dzierzbicka 
in N. Aravecchia, Amheida IV: ‘Ain el-Gedida: 2006-2008 Excavations 
of a Late Antique Site in Egypt's Western Desert (New York 2018) 529— 
538. Presentation of the results of the 2006—2008 excavations at ‘Ain 
el-Gedida, a fourth-century rural settlement situated north-west of Mut in 
the Dakhla Oasis. In the church, three Greek/Coptic and five figural graffiti 
were found, which seem to be contemporary with or later than the last 
occupation phase of the church, and are hence assigned to the second half 
of the fourth century. Seven of the eight graffiti come from the anteroom 
B6 (five of these in a notable cluster above a niche on the north wall, see 
Figs. 10.13-14), one from the church itself (B5). Of the three texts, one 
seems to be Coptic (no. 1 = 46), one is Greek (no. 2 = 47) and one is tran- 
scribed as Greek but could also be Coptic (no. 3 = 48). The figural graffiti 
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represent three boats (nos. 1, 2, and 4 = 49-50, 52), a bird (no. 3 = 51), 
and a rosette (no. 5 = 53). 

46. Area B, room B6, wall BF73 (north wall). Ed. princ. Bagnall and 
Dzierzbicka, pp. 530—531, no. 1, Pls. 10.15—16. Coptic dipinto in black 
ink interpreted as ATTOAAWNI[OC 2]ITN XEMNOYTE “Apollonios 
on behalf of Jemnoute,” the second being a female name. The reading 
2]ITN is problematic, but we cannot propose a better solution on the basis 
of the picture. 

47. Area B, room B6, wall BF72 (west wall). Ed. princ. Bagnall and 
Dzierzbicka, pp. 531—532, no. 2, Pl. 10.17. Greek dipinto in black ink 
of the “one God”-type. There are several traces after sic 0c0G ô Bond, of 
which potential readings are discussed. v 

48. Area B, room B5, wall BF58 (north wall, western half). Ed. princ. 
Bagnall and Dzierzbicka, pp. 532—533, no. 3, Pl. 10.18. The graffito is tran- 
scribed as Greek, Opikevi 6 B | ’Inovte Mayn y, but could also be Coptic. 
Instead of Mox, read Movyn, even if this reading is called “[a] less likely 
alternative" in the commentary (p. 533). No satisfactory explanation can 
be found for the letters (numerals?) behind the names. 

49. Area B, room B6, wall BF73 (north wall). Ed. princ. Bagnall and 
Dzierzbicka, pp. 533—535, no. 1, Pls. 10.19—20. Dipinto in black ink of a 
boat (15 x 20 cm) with a mast and four ropes going down from the yard- 
arms to the bottom of the mast. To the right is some sort of decoration that 
probably indicates the stern. 

50. Area B, room B6, wall BF73 (north wall). Ed. princ. Bagnall and 
Dzierzbicka, pp. 535—536, no. 2, Pl. 10.21. Dipinto in black ink of a boat 
(30 x 23 cm) of which only the top part (a mast, yard, and rigging) is 
preserved. 

51. Area B, room B6, wall BF73 (north wall). Ed. princ. Bagnall and 
Dzierzbicka, p. 536, no. 3, Pls. 10.22-23. Dipinto in black ink represent- 
ing a bird (14 x 7 cm) facing to the left. 

52. Area B, room B6, wall BF73 (north wall). Ed. princ. Bagnall and 
Dzierzbicka, p. 537, no. 4, Pl. 10.24. Graffito of a boat (22 x 17 cm), 
including a mast and rigging, that goes through the Coptic inscription 
(no. 1 = 46) and the depiction of a bird (no. 3 = 51), so is later than these. 

53. Area B, room B6, wall BF70 (south wall). Ed. princ. Bagnall and 
Dzierzbicka, p. 538, no. 5, Pl. 10.25. A rosette (diameter 9 cm) of which 
three petals at the top and part of a fourth at the bottom are preserved. 


54. Nubia. The title of “treasurer” in Greek/Old Nubian graffiti, 
ca. 10th-14th cent. A. Lajtar and G. Ochala, “Kimeliarches, ‘Treasurer’ : 
A So-Far Unidentified Office in the Kingdom of Makuria (with Notes on 
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Several Other Offices and Titles)," in A. Bács, Á. Bollók, and T. Vida 
(eds.), Across the Mediterranean — Along the Nile: Studies in Egyptology, 
Nubiology and Late Antiquity Dedicated to László Tórók on the Occa- 
sion of His 75th Birthday, vol. 2 (Budapest 2018) 557—573. Presentation 
of a dossier of seven Greek and Old Nubian mural graffiti (painted and 
engraved), left by officials who among other titles are styled Ketun- 
Mäpxng “treasurer” (spelled koipnAtapyns). Four of the texts are from 
Faras (the cathedral), three from Banganarti (the Upper Church). Nos. 2-3 
(Faras) and 5-7 (Banganarti) are given here in a first edition. Two more 
Nubian attestations, from Qasr Ibrim (on “Gebel Maktub") and Dongola 
(on a pottery vessel), are not discussed (pp. 557—558). In addition to Ket- 
unAıapyng, the patrons of the graffiti were a priest (no. 1), an oikono- 
mos, architriklinios and silentarius (no. 3), an archdeacon (no. 5), and a 
deacon and thegna (no. 6). The suggestion that Gabrielkouda (the patron 
of no. 7) could be a civil official because he seems to bear no other titles 
is unconvincing (based on an argument e silentio); all others were clearly 
ecclesiastics, that is, churchwardens. Several of the titles mentioned in 
the graffiti are discussed at some length, as is the title keinAtapyns 
itself (pp. 569—570). Given its lack of popularity in the wider Byzantine 
world (including Egypt), the number of attestations from Nubia is remark- 
able. In spite of the essay’s title, the keumAt&pync was first, though 
more briefly, discussed in A. Lajtar and J. van der Vliet, “A View from 
a Hill: A First Presentation of the Rock Graffiti of ‘Gebel Maktub,’” 
in J. van der Vliet and J.L. Hagen (eds.), Qasr Ibrim, between Egypt 
and Africa: Studies in Cultural Exchange (Leuven and Leiden 2013) 
164 (2 CIEN 1.47). 


55. Beit el-Wali. Coptic prayer, ca. 6th-11th cent. A. Delattre and 
N. Vanthieghem, “Rifaud, Lepsius et l'église de Saint-André. A propos 
d'une inscription du temple de Bayt al-Walt,” in F. Doyen, R. Preys, and 
A. Quertinmont (eds.), Sur le chemin du Mouseion d’Alexandrie. Études 
offertes à Marie-Cécile Bruwier (Montpellier 2018) 101—112. Re-edition 
of a prayer in the church built inside the New Kingdom temple of Beit 
el-Wali, in Lower Nubia, north of Kalabsha. The inscription, now lost 
(discussion of its original position at p. 104), was first edited by Carl 
Schmidt, after a facsimile by Richard Lepsius, in Günther Roeder's publi- 
cation of the temple (Der Felsentempel von Bet el-Wali [Cairo 1938] 173- 
174). A lesser-known facsimile published by the French traveler Jean- 
Jacques Rifaud (1786-1852; see CIEN 2.1 and 3.17), in spite of its inferior 
quality, allowed for an improved reading of the text, here presented with 
translation and commentary (pp. 105—107). The text asks for the intercession 
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of the Apostle Andrew (ll. 1-2: m2arloc aN.Apeac TAMOCTWAOC | 
Mrrex(picTO)c “Saint Andrew, the apostle of Christ") as well as the 
prayers of the readers (l. 4: pwm[e] NIM ETNa{oy!ww NNEICZAI 
“everyone who will read this text”) on behalf of an unknown patron. 
The last line (1. 6), which must have contained the patron’s name, cannot 
be deciphered (it is largely ruined in Lepsius’ facsimile, unintelligible in 
Rifaud's). The opening formula (l. 1: TTNOYTE MTIZArIOC ANAPEAC 
“God of Saint Andrew") strongly suggests, as earlier authors have observed, 
that the church was dedicated to St. Andrew. Curiously, this standard for- 
mula creates somewhat of a contradiction, as the sequel of the text shows 
that Andrew, rather than God himself, is addressed (1. 2: ek NATTPECBEYE 
223po! NarariH “may you charitably intercede for me"). 


56. Probably Kalabsha (Talmis). Greek funerary stela, ca. 7th cent. 
National trust, inv. 1257839. Ed. princ. J. van der Vliet and K.A. Worp, 
“A Fifth Nubian Funerary Stela from the Bankes Collection. An Adden- 
dum to CIEN 3, 26-29," JJP 47 (2017) 251-254 (photo available at 
http://www.nationaltrustcollections.org.uk, under the inv. no.). Edition 
of another north Nubian sandstone epitaph (21 x 14.5 x 8 cm) from the 
collection of W.J. Bankes (1786—1855) kept at the Kingston Lacy estate 
in Dorset (England), published by the same authors as a complement to 
the four others in CIEN 3.26-29. Both the formulary (£v0a. Katäaxkırn 
[for kotaxeıtan] “here lies” [Il. 1-2] plus name [ll. 2-3], dating formula 
[ll. 4-5], prayer for rest in the bosom of the Patriarchs [ll. 5-11] and 
“Amen” [l. 11], with crosses at beginning and end) and the appearance 
of the stone agree with other such stelae assigned to Kalabsha, though 
here the formula €teAe@0n “he came to perfection" is missing before the 
dating. The stela contains traces of red paint and was for one Georgios. 
In 1. 3, there may be a diaeresis above the 1 of l'eóoytoc. In addition to 
the usual infelicities of spelling, this line and 1. 11 both contain copying 
errors: in the name in |. 3 the stonemason wrote o instead of p, in II. 10-11 
'akó[x instead of 'oaxó|D. The editors explain the latter error either 
because the mason wanted to write a squarish B and forgot two strokes 
at the top and bottom, or under influence of the «’s in 1. 10. Given the 
quite different way the ß is written in l. 9, however, the latter option is 
preferable. 


57-68. Faras (Pachoras). Greek, Coptic and Old Nubian dipinti, 
ca. 8th-12th cent. S. Jakobielski et al., Pachoras — Faras: The Wall 
Paintings from the Cathedrals of Aetios, Paulos and Petros (Warsaw 
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2017). This book offers the first comprehensive publication of the famous 
wall paintings discovered by a Polish mission in the cathedral of Faras 
between 1961 and 1964. The important ensemble of textual dipinti is 
included only in so far as they are an integral part of the paintings as orig- 
inally conceived. Names and prayers inscribed by later visitors, even when 
formally addressing the subject of the painting, are not included (p. 6). 
Since the inscriptions are obviously part of the visual program of the medi- 
eval artists and often essential to the interpretation of the scenes, it is to 
be regretted that in many cases they are illegible or even invisible on the 
photos. For the same reason, the editor's readings cannot always be ver- 
ified. Although presented here with considerable care and accuracy, the 
inscriptions are hardly discussed for their own sake, but mainly as a 
chronological aid (p. 37). Moreover, an index to the texts is lacking. 

The language of the inscriptions is Greek in most cases, but often switches 
to Sahidic Coptic or Old Nubian within a single text. The editor gives the 
Greek text first in Coptic letters, then in a normalized Greek font, though 
not consistently. The inscriptions basically comprise legends and dedica- 
tions. The dedications almost invariably consist of prayers for donors in 
a set format, best illustrated by the complete and well legible example that 
accompanies painting no. 78 (the Angel Litarkouel): + K(ópue, T(noo)6, 
X(ptoto)v, ArtapkovnA, PvAagov, £0Xóynoov, oxénacov, £vóiáüpi- 
cov, Bonrüzicov tod SovAOv cov (read MbAGEOV, £0Xóynoov, okéna- 
cov, &vövväunoov, BonOnoov tov 800Aóv cov) MAPTEPH, TWEPE 
«N»icOycN'TA,, EJEWWITTE, ZAMHN “+ Lord Jesus Christ (and) Litar- 
kouel, guard, bless, protect, strengthen and help your servant Martere, the 
daughter of Isousinta. So be it, amen." This prayer with its characteristic 
series of aorist imperatives apparently represents the local standard in the 
tenth-eleventh centuries. It never contains absolute dates and, in general, is 
much different from contemporaneous dedicatory texts from Egypt. 

The legends provide names and epithets of the depicted characters, rarely 
in the form of monograms (no. 60: the Virgin Mary). In some instances 
biblical quotes are incorporated in the scenes (nos. 41: John 20:27 in 
Coptic, 89: two Coptic Gospel incipits, on which see 63 below, and 110: 
John 1:29—30 in Greek). Dedications and even legends (e.g. no. 93) may 
contain an acclamation, always of the ToAAG tà Ern type. As, but for very 
few exceptions, all texts have in some way been published before, here 
merely some brief remarks are offered. The numbers are those of the 
paintings. 

57. No. 56 (the Archangel Raphael, tenth century). Regrettably, in this 
case no full text of the interesting dedicatory prayer is given; instead, 
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the reader is referred to the edition of Lajtar, “Varia Nubica XII-XIX," 
JJP 39 (2009) 111-115. 

58. No. 70 (the Nativity, end of tenth-beginning of eleventh century). 
The names of the Magi are given as BAG OYC«D pa, MEAXHON and 
eaaaacia, for which see W.M. Brashear, “The Coptic Three Wise 
Men," Cd 'É 58 (1983) 297—310; interestingly, also two shepherds receive 
names: apnıac and AEKOTHC, which correspond to none of the names 
in B.M. Metzger, “Names for the Nameless in the New Testament," in 
P. Granfield and J.A. Jungmann (eds.), Kyriakon: Festschrift Johannes 
Quasten, vol. 1 (Münster 1970) 86. For similar names in other Nubian 
Nativity scenes, see A. Lajtar, “Wall Inscriptions in the Southwest Annex 
to the Monastery on Kom H at Dongola: Report on Work in the 2013 
Season," PAM 24 (2015) 346—347 (= CIEN 4.57). 

59. No. 71 (the Virgin protecting Queen Mother Martha, early eleventh 
century). A rare example of a dated prayer (continued in Old Nubian and 
much destroyed; a photo in S. Jakobielski, A History of the Bishopric of 
Pachoras on the Basis of Coptic Inscriptions [Warsaw 1972] 179) at l. 9: 
TAB &op'0' (N) (for Eopth) ka’ “on the festival of 21 Tybi" (that is, the 
Dormition of the Virgin), a date discussed in G. Ochala, Chronological 
Systems of Christian Nubia (Warsaw 2011) 322. 

60. No. 76 (Theophany Cross, early eleventh century). The legends give 
the names of the Four Living Creatures (similarly in nos. 77 and 111 [65]): 
MEAITWN, ATPAMMATATI, TTAPAMYPA, TEWOYPOYSION, discussed 
in A. Tsakos, “Miscellanea Epigraphica Nubica V: The Names of the 
Four Creatures of the Apocalypse in Christian Nubia,” Collectanea Chris- 
tiana Orientalia 11 (2014) 253—263 (= CIEN 2.82). 

61. No. 78 (the Angel Litarkouel, early eleventh century). The latest 
discussion of Litarkouel is V. Ghica, Les actes de Pierre et des douze 
apótres (NH VI, I) (Leuven 2017) 62-78, who cites the dedicatory prayer 
(transcribed above) at p. 76. 

62. No. 80 (the Virgin enthroned, early eleventh century). The presence 
of two dedicatory prayers in two different hands makes one wonder 
whether the distinction between dedication and “secondary” prayer is 
always clear-cut. For Mapia Ta (right, 1. 4), rather read Mapıa<n>Ta. 

63. No. 89 (Christ enthroned, end of tenth-beginning of eleventh cen- 
tury). Christ holds an opened book, showing the incipits of the first 
(Matthew, left page) and the last Gospel (John, right page) in Coptic. The 
readings of the editor in ll. 5-8, who considers the incipit on the left-hand 
side as a “non-canonical title," are ungrammatical; nothing in the admit- 
tedly very faint traces precludes the reading KaTa | ee [ETCH]? | zn 
[HcaT]ac IIrerpo]oulr[uc xe]. o 
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64. No. 95 (the Virgin protecting Bishop Marianos, early eleventh cen- 
tury). In the text on the left-hand side, the sign to the right of the cross is 
no ampersand (“and”), but part of the crux commata. 

65. No. 111 (Theophany Cross, see no. 76 [60] above; early eleventh 
century). For [rec ]oypo[yHioN] read [rreco]oypol[yeron], one of 
the Four Living Creatures. 

66. No. 120 (the Three Youths in the Fiery Furnace, end of tenth- 
beginning of eleventh century). The names of the Youths are given in 
four versions, instead of the habitual two or three, written in four lines 
beneath each of them: 


+ANANIAC + AZapia + MHCAHA 
CEAPAK MICAX ABAENEFA 
MHO KAH.AAMHO BOYAMAA[MHO] 
BEKAA BOYKAK MIAAA 


The third series seems unique; see the editor's discussion at p. 371. 

67. No. 120 (a holy martyr, perhaps Mercurius, twelfth century or 
later). The Greek legend, + ô äy<ı>og | [N.N.] | uaptópov | t0AXÓv | 
tod X(ptoto)d, is somewhat enigmatic. The editor interprets “+ Saint 
[N.N.], one of many martyrs of Christ,” which seems unlikely; perhaps 
an epithet (e.g. kopvdatoc) following the lost name should be supple- 
mented. 

68. No. 142 (King Moses George, second half of the twelfth century). 
In 1. 2 of the Greek-Old Nubian legend with the titles and pedigree of the 
king, the editor opts for a different interpretation than A. Lajtar, “Varia 
Nubica XII-XIX," JJP 39 (2009) 91 (whose reading is given in the 
commentary as an alternative, with discussion at pp. 432—434): 


Lajtar: BACI Yy Koy‘a’amic, “king, son of Koudapis” 
Editor: BACIAEY NoYyB'A'RHc, “king of (the) Noubadians” 


Both readings pose considerable problems, but one does expect a men- 
tion of Noubadia here, as the text continues with “and (the) Alodians and 
Makourites" (1. 3). The text is basically in Greek, but in 1. 1 the king is 
called “graceful” with a Nubian epithet (adayer BAC). 


69. Dongola. Old Nubian legends of a wall painting, possibly 12th- 
13th cent. V.W.J. van Gerven Oei, “A Dance for a Princess: The Legends 
on a Painting in Room 5 of the Southwest Annex of the Monastery on 
Kom H in Dongola," JJP 47 (2017) 117—135. Edition with full com- 
mentary of the Old Nubian dipinti that accompany a painted scene of two 
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groups of differently dressed up dancers, discovered in the Southwest 
Annex of the Monastery on Kom H at Dongola in 2004. The painting was 
published in M. Martens-Czarnecka, The Wall Paintings from the Monas- 
tery on Kom H in Dongola (Warsaw 2011) 234, under cat. no. 109, but the 
present edition is based on a new collation by A. Lajtar. The dipinti consist 
of ten very brief texts, marked A-J by the editor, that can only be partly 
deciphered. As both the disposition of the texts and their nature show, they 
are the equivalent of modern text balloons, rather than legends properly 
speaking. They reproduce ritual utterances, including ululations (A and H), 
associated with the depicted dancing scene. Crucial to the editor's under- 
standing of the texts (and the entire scene) is the repeated occurrence of 
the verb apak “to bear, to be pregnant” (in B and, twice, G: + apake 
Mapialka: apar[a]lrpe: “+ I bear, I make Mary bear," but note that 
apak is not the normal Old Nubian verb for human child-bearing; cf. 
discussion at p. 129) and the use of the noun SoynTN “labor,” in E: 
ENO MAp! ÖOYNTN Koycciaepa| - - - ] “Mother Mary, loosener 
of labor, ..." (remainder obscure; discussion at p. 130). In addition to E, 
“Mother Mary" figures also in F (twice) and J, suggesting an invocation 
of the Virgin Mary, who is actually depicted in an adjoining painting on 
the same wall. Socially, the ritual seems to be situated in the royal sphere 
by D, which appears to mention a king (l. 1: oy poy), prince (l. 4: rroyp; 
cf. CIEN 5.67), royal sister, princess (ll. 4-5: ron Na ca) and, possibly, a 
queen mother (if ron in 1. 12 is indeed an abbreviated form of ronNEN). 
The entire configuration suggests to the editor “a ritual that marks an 
important but also precarious moment in communal life, the birth of a new 
male heir to the royal throne" (p. 135). Royal titles such as in text D, 
however, might — following a widespread interpretation of Ps. 44 (LXX) — 
well apply to the Virgin Mary rather than human royalty. 


70. el-Tereif, Fourth Cataract region. Tattoo, medieval. M. Vanden- 
beusch and D. Antoine, “Under Saint Michael's Protection: A Tattoo from 
Christian Nubia," Journal of the Canadian Centre for Epigraphic Docu- 
ments 1 (2015) 15-19. Discussion of the monogram of St. Michael tattooed 
on the inner thigh of the right leg of a woman, whose well preserved body 
was discovered in a Christian cemetery in the Fourth Cataract region 
(for the ed. princ., see CIEN 2.87). The authors situate the monogram in 
regional traditions of body art and refer to its apotropaic use in inscrip- 
tions on medieval pottery and church walls. 
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W. Graham Claytor and Arthur Verhoogt, with the assistance of Paul 
Heilporn and Samantha Lash, and contributions by Traianos Gagos (1), 
Adam P. Hyatt, Allison Kemmerle, Martina Landolfi, Louise Loehndorff, 
Tyler Mayo, Jonathan J. McLaughlin, Amy Pistone, Drew C. Stimson, 
and Jacqueline Stimson, Papyri from Karanis: The Granary C123 
(P.Mich. XXI). Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 2018. xx + 
196 pages. ISBN 978-0-472-13087-0. 


The granary that forms the focus of this volume of Michigan Papyri 
(building C123) is not the granary you saw if you have visited Karanis, as 
it was demolished in 1933 after excavation. This volume seeks to recon- 
struct the histories of its life, abandonment, and excavation. It also brings 
us an installment of the texts found in it; others have been published before, 
both papyri and ostraka, and still others remain to be published. These last 
are conveniently listed in tables where appropriate. The entire team has 
put tremendous effort into understanding, as best as the records allow, 
the relationship of the texts to the spaces and contexts in which they were 
found, in the hope of offering, as the editors say, “a model for how to 
approach legacy excavation data" (p. 28). Anyone who has followed work 
on Karanis in the last quarter-century knows how much of both hope and 
disillusion there has been along the path of linking texts and contexts.! 

The tone in this volume is somewhat more one of disillusion than of 
hope; I would describe it in substance as realism about the relationship 
between texts and sites. Virtually all of the published papyri, and of the 
unpublished as well, come from contexts that seem to have consisted of 
dumped material, not occupation debris in an original setting. The excava- 
tors had, it is clear, little idea of stratigraphy in the sense that term is used 
today, and most of the time there is no direct evidence for the character of 
the contexts in which the texts and other objects were found. The records 
do not distinguish between occupation material and dumps. But the clues 
gathered by the editors are in general persuasive hints at the heterogeneous 
nature of the contents of the various rooms and bins in the granary. One 


1 I discuss some of this history in “Materializing Ancient Documents," Daedalus 145 
(2016) 79-87 at 82-84; doi:10.1162/DAED a 00378. 
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might in a nutshell say that we learn a fair amount from the texts about 
the otherwise irrecoverable history of the building, but not a lot from the 
building about the texts. But given the underlying situation and the state 
of the documentation, this remains no small achievement. I cannot imagine 
that anyone familiar with the complexities of finding documentary mate- 
rials in archaeological contexts from Roman Egypt would be anything but 
sympathetic, admiring, and thankful for the patient work of reconstruction 
that we are presented with here, preliminary though the editors say that 
it is. 

The first part of the introduction briefly traces the history and archae- 
ology of the site, including the University of Michigan excavations of 1924— 
1933. The second part focuses on the granary itself, reconstructing its exca- 
vation history, its setting within the site at the time of building, its devel- 
opment over time, and (most tentatively) the character of the original 
second floor, labeled B202 by the excavators but very sketchily recorded, 
and to which they attributed no objects in their finds register. There then 
follow the texts, first the “Karanis Prayer Papyrus” and the account on 
its recto (827—828), then the other texts, arranged by room, in each case 
with a detailed discussion of the room (and generally its bins) preceding 
the texts. 

C123 was originally built on the east side of Karanis, apparently on the 
edge of the village, with wide streets on three sides, thus making it highly 
accessible for loading grain into it and then moving it out to be transported 
to harbors. But adjacent houses were soon built, and one of the side streets 
closed off, reducing its attractions. The capacity of its (originally) 134 bins 
is estimated at roughly 6,500 to 10,000 artabas, depending on how deep 
the bins were, something not securely established throughout. This would 
not have sufficed for all of the local grain taxes in the second century, but 
it would have taken care of a large share of them. Karanis had at various 
times at least eleven good-sized granaries as well as some smaller ones, 
plus any now completely lost to our knowledge in the area in the center of 
the site destroyed by the sebbakhin, so C123 had plenty of company. But 
it may have been the principal public granary for a time. The texts found 
in it do not refer to this activity and thus provide no help in the interpre- 
tation of the building's function during its lifetime. Over time, it underwent 
various changes, and apparently a sanding up of the main floor, but this 
history is hard to reconstruct with any confidence. 

The papyrological star of the volume is the papyrus on which texts 827 
and 828 stand, found in a street that was later closed off and is designated 
as courtyard K. This has been edited here by Traianos Gagos and Paul 
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Heilporn with appropriately detailed introduction and commentaries, 
completed by Heilporn after Gagos's death. This is a distinguished piece 
of scholarship that will be of interest to a wide range of readers far beyond 
papyrology, and a reminder of how much we have lost with Traianos 
Gagos's premature disappearance from our midst. The recto (828) pre- 
serves three columns of a register of payments of taxes in wheat, organized 
alphabetically. In column 1 only the ends of some names and the amounts 
survive, while in column 2 we have names beginning in the letters from « 
to o and a few of the amounts; in column 3 there are names from o to m, 
and a few amounts. At least one column at the start and one at the end have 
been lost, perhaps more. Too few of the amounts survive to allow any 
meaningful analysis, but the editors point out that the amounts that we 
do have are not large, making it hard to know just what the purpose of 
the account is. No date is preserved, but the likely dating of the text on 
the verso to ca. 120-124 suggests a late first or early second century date. 

Following up that insight, the introduction explores the possible connec- 
tions of individuals listed to people appearing in the Karanis tax registers 
from later in the second century. Possible ancestors are conscientiously 
adduced, but the gap in time is too great for us to expect to find the same 
individuals, and pervasive homonymy is also an obstacle. Nonetheless, we 
reach the conclusion that probability favors a date only shortly before the 
reuse of the papyrus for 827; it is thus likely to be a list kept locally, rather 
than one submitted to nome-level authorities. 

The verso text, the “Karanis Prayer Papyrus,” is a wholly remarkable 
document. It is impossible to summarize the rich commentary in a review, 
but the two columns (helpfully outlined on p. 36) begin, after a likely pro- 
pitiatory formula and invitation to pray, with a long series of invocations, 
mostly in the form of éotia, translated as “hearth” but perhaps to be 
understood as altar, followed by first the ruling emperor, Hadrian, then the 
deified members of the imperial house (omitting those who had suffered 
damnatio memoriae and the short reigns between Nero and Vespasian), 
Zeus and the rest of the Greek pantheon, the people according to status 
(Romans, Alexandrians, Ptolemaieis in the Arsinoite nome, and, after 
a gap, "friends and allies"). After a series of wishes for good things, 
we continue into what seems to be an additional prayer, for the local gods 
(Petesouchos and Pnepheros, Soxis and Pnepheros the oracle-giving 
gods), the Tyche of the city (Alexandria, the editors think) and the Tyche 
of Karanis, and all the katoikoi and geouchoi. In the editors" view, we 
are dealing with a litany of acclamations probably of Alexandrian compo- 
sition, but then distributed throughout the chora and customized first for 
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each nome, and then for at least major villages. Its use is most likely to 
have been in processions on festive occasions, when the images of the gods 
would have been marched through the streets to a central ritual location, 
perhaps in the now-destroyed center of Karanis. 

Even this bald summary will give some hint of the range of questions 
and subjects this extraordinary text evokes, and the range of readers who 
will find it of compelling interest. The commentary takes up each in turn, 
and because the preservation of the text is far from good, the condition 
of the remaining ink is described with great scrupulousness. Certainly any- 
one with an interest in the imperial cult in the Roman world will find this 
essential reading, but so will anyone concerned with the cultural and reli- 
gious relationship between provincial capitals, smaller cities, and villages. 

The volume proceeds through other spaces, and with more everyday 
(but still valuable) texts. Room CE (the central passageway of the south 
wing) yielded 829, a wax tablet from the outside of a notebook, on the out- 
side of which stands CAISAROS in Roman characters, and 830, summary 
extracts recording tax payments in 308. Some of the individuals mentioned 
are otherwise known, mainly from the Aurelius Isidoros archive, others 
not.” Room CF (the first of the vaulted rooms with bins) produced 831, 
a very fragmentary astrological treatise with a mention of Jews that is 
difficult to contextualize. 

In Room CG, a fair number of fragments were found, of which 832-835 
are published here. These are an account, lists, and a fragmentary letter. 
In 834.7, the speculation in the note that “the first letter is a poorly formed 
nu” and the place-name thus Narmouthis, seems impossible to me. I would 
prefer Ilgppov@ewc, known from four texts as a personal name, although 
the second letter could be a. The second floor of the same space is des- 
ignated BG, and it was the source of many papyri from two important 
private archives, those of Sabinus/Apollinarios (TM 116) and Satabous 
(TM 407). The dispersion of pieces in this building suggests that the mate- 
rial here comes from dumping activity. Apart from the archives, 836 is a 
receipt dated 129 for perhaps a month's receipts (114 dr.) of the 1% and 
296 tax at the Karanis customs house, issued by the nomarchs to the assis- 
tant and the arabotoxotes, who will have transported the funds to Arsinoe. 
The document is closely related to P.Phil. 25—29 and in the same hand 
as the last of those. Found in the same room is 837, a register probably 


? [n I. 1, in place of Zeunpwviavög I would read Zeunpwviacg. Sempronia daughter of 
Melas is well known as landowner and taxpayer in the Isidoros archive (P.Cair Isid. 6, 9, 
12, 14, 17, 22). The Melas son of Sokrates in l. 2 may be her father, and Kyrillos is pre- 
sumably her brother, reappearing in 1. 6. 
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coming from the customs station. Also from BG is 838, a scrappy petition 
about assault and theft. 

Room CCH is another vaulted room with bins. In 839 we have an inter- 
esting receipt for 106 1/2 artabas of wheat issued by a sitologos of Phylaki- 
tike to two men from Arsinoe, for rent (ekphorion) on 40 1/3 arouras of 
land they have farmed for the account of a horiodeiktes who has fled, for 
the fourth indiction. The editors assign this indiction to 300/301, with some 
hesitation. They exclude 315/316 on the grounds (p. 113, n. 30) that at that 
time “the numbered indiction does not stand alone without an equation 
with the regnal year." This is simply untrue. There are many contrary 
examples; P.Col. 10.286 will suffice as a random instance. I would agree 
that the handwriting favors an earlier rather than a later date, but that is 
hardly dispositive as between 300/301 and 315/316. There is no discus- 
sion of the name of one of the men paying the taxes, Souchidas. We know 
from Michigan ostraka a Souchidas who was dekaprotos in 295—296, and 
another from papyri and ostraka who was a sitometres in the 330s and 340s 
(see P.Col. 7, p. 67). The size of the amount at stake here (about which the 
editors do not comment) does not suggest some ordinary farmer, and it 
seems worth exploring possible identifications. The name of the sitologos 
is only partly preserved in 1. 1 as [Aóprpaog ..]. sit@v, on which 
the editors comment only “kappa, beta, or mu are possibilities for the 
dotted letter." But of these none yields a known name, as far as I can see. 
Possibly the name was the hapax Apíxov known from P.Col. 7.167.1 
(where it is an undeclined patronymic), with iotacism, thus A]peitov. 

The finds from CCH continue with a fragment of an official letter in a 
chancery hand (840), a register of names with a strongly Upper Egyptian 
flavor (841; surely restore the common KaJtoitov in 1. 10)? on the back 
of which C. Iulius Apollinarios wrote a letter (not yet published), a decla- 
ration of uninundated land from the reign of Antoninus (842), and the Latin 
letter (843) previously edited as C.Ep.Lat. 1.163, where Heilporn has 
joined what was frag. 2 to the second column of frag. 1, producing a con- 
tinuous text — although still not a particularly intelligible one, as Heilporn 
ruefully notes. 


3 Although it has to be observed (relying here on the distributions of provenance 
shown in Trismegistos) that Pachnoubis is fairly common at Philadelpheia, Menches is far 
commoner in the Arsinoite and Herakleopolite nomes than in Upper Egypt, Haronnophris 
is by no means rare in the Faiyum, and Panouris is proportionately more common in the 
Arsinoite nome than anywhere else except the Western Desert. Katoites is as common in 
the Arsinoite as in the Panopolite nome, particularly in the Roman period. The distinctive 
character of the names in the papyrus is thus perhaps illusory. 
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A complex stratigraphic situation again presents itself in the pair CCI 
and CCJ, with their second-floor counterparts BBI and BBJ. There are 
joins of fragments between the two levels, and it seems likely that it was 
not possible to sort out the collapse of the vaults and walls from above, 
along with later fill, from debris already present in the lower level. Many 
papyri, most very fragmentary, were found in this complex, including 
quite a few from the Sabinus/Apollinarios archive. A letter by Apolli- 
narios stood on the back of 851, a list of names perhaps connected to 
841. The lower left part of a letter with a date to 122 (853) may have been 
written by Sempronius Valens. In 854, strikingly, we have an account and 
a letter written on a single sheet in two columns. Whether they originally 
were intended to be separated is hard to say. Both concern estate manage- 
ment, and the letter speaks of extremely grave problems with the dikes: a 
perichoma “is not holding" (ov« £y&). 

CCJ, a vaulted room where many mud sealings were found, has yielded 
a lease of an orchard (849) with the rare word kopuoAoyta,* a receipt for 
garden taxes (855), and the scanty remains of BJ upstairs bring us a 
fragment of a letter of Sempronius to Sabinus (856), whether from the 
archive of the latter there is too little to say. From the vaulted room CL, 
with a later oven, the finds were scanty, but they include a fragment of a 
petition or official correspondence (857; I would think correspondence)? 
and a list of places and individuals (858). 

A possible petition in an early hand, dated by the editors to the first 
century BCE (859) was found in bin CT; it may be the earliest text found 
in the building. A petition from an Antinoite that mentions the prefect 
T. Pactumeius Magnus (860) may come from the Memphite nome, as is 
perhaps also the case for 862, found in the four-binned vaulted room CO.° 
The small fragment 861 is presented because it contains imperial titulature 
of 258-260 and helps support an argument that however weakened it was 
in the mid-third century, Karanis was not abandoned. The other represent- 
ative of CO is a small fragment from which little can be gained (863). 

The bulk of the documents in the volume are thus not individually excit- 
ing, but they probably give us a more honest view of the overall assem- 
blage from the material dumped in C123 and B202 than a selection of 


* Of which another attestation now appears in the DDbDP, P.Köln 14.579a.14. At the 
start of 1. 9, the editor suggests sic tiv but finds the v difficult. The v seems all right to me. 

5 The editor's suggestion (l. In.) of r[a]paóio[ob]c seems impossible, being several 
letters too long for the space. j 

é In 1. 9, one might simply restore [ópópov tod tepo]d A~poditns Ozäg neyiorng; 
BGU 4.1130.10-11 offers a parallel (with Chnoubis being the god). 
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well-preserved, easy-to-read pieces from the drawers would yield. In 
aggregate, too, they are hardly without their interest, particularly because 
so many show connections with areas outside the Faiyum or with other 
merides inside the nome. One gets some sense of the connectedness of 
Karanis from all of this. 

The standard of editing is very high, and the volume has been carefully 
produced and proofread (though note àpyupuíov for dpyvpiov in 847.6, 
and that the method of abbreviation is sometimes represented in the appa- 
ratus, sometimes not). Altogether the volume is full of interest in diverse 
ways, and the editors and contributors are to be congratulated for a superb 
fulfillment of their goals. 


Institute for the Study of the Ancient World, Roger S. Bagnall 
New York University 


Rodney Ast and Roger S. Bagnall (eds.), with contributions by 
Clementina Caputo and Raffaella Cribiore, Amheida III: Ostraka from 
Trimithis, Volume 2: Greek Texts from the 2008-2013 Seasons 
(O.Trim. II). New York, New York University Press and Institute for 
the Study of the Ancient World, 2016. xiii + 294 pages + 19 figures. 
ISBN 978-1-4798-5374-8. 


O.Trim. 2 is the second volume of Greek ostraka from the ISAW-led 
excavations in the Dakhla Oasis site of Amheida (ancient Trimithis). As 
was the case in O.Trim. 1, the majority of the 391 texts published here 
(455-846) are exceedingly brief, many bearing only a name, location, and 
regnal date. Still others offer only one or two legible letters or illegible 
traces. Yet while few are compelling in isolation, the corpus as a whole 
offers occasionally revealing glimpses of the culture, society, and economy 
of the oasis in the Roman period. Readers are therefore encouraged to 
consult O.Trim. 2 and its predecessor in tandem with 2015's An Oasis City, 
an accessible, multi-author synthesis of the Dakhla project that has already 
synthesized a substantial amount of the available evidence, the ostraka 
included.! 

Perhaps the greatest strength of O.Trim. 2 is its exhaustive introduction, 
the first 61 pages of which are given over to an extensive discussion of the 
archaeological context of the ostraka. Although the majority were recov- 
ered from dumps, the editors identify four broad contextual categories: 
(1) windblown sand, generally containing material from the occupation 
periods, (2) identifiable occupation levels, which may also include chink- 
ing sherds that became detached from walls or vaults, (3) material dumped 
in preparation for construction, and (4) material dumped as waste. The 
context of every piece published in O.Trim. 1 and 2 is then listed in a table 
occupying pages 9—61. In the next section, Clementina Caputo presents the 
results of a ceramic analysis, an attention to the materiality of texts that 
remains rare in papyrology. In brief, ostraka tend to measure between 0.5 
and 1 cm in thickness, suggesting that smaller vessels such as bowls, jars, 
and cooking pots were preferred to larger, more robust vessels. Local fab- 
rics also seem to have been used exclusively since no ostraka written on 
imported ceramics have been discovered. Of these local fabrics, Caputo 
identifies two main types — Types A and B — which she further divides into 
a number of subtypes. Over 9696 of the surviving ostraka, however, are 


! Roger S. Bagnall, Nicola Aravecchia, Raffaella Cribiore, Paola Davoli, Olaf E. Kaper, 
and Susanna McFadden, An Oasis City (New York 2015). Reviewed below, pp. 340-341. 
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written on Caputo's Group A fabrics, local clays rich in iron oxides that 
were used for the overwhelming majority of the containers found on site. 
On-site experiments with a flint tool also revealed that only these fabrics 
shatter into useable fragments when struck. The choice of fabric for ostraka 
was therefore dictated not solely by the simple availability of local clay 
vessels but also by the physical properties of the clay itself. 

The remainder of the introduction is dominated by a number of lists. 
The first lists the names of all wells attested in O.Trim. 1 and 2. Beginning 
with IIpovv (*the water of"), these names usually appear on so-called 
“well-tags” and probably designate not a well itself but the land it irriga- 
ted. Two subsequent lists present the names of all tenants attested on the 
“well-tags” and the names of the seventeen individuals most frequently 
attested with one Serenos, the fourth-century CE town councilor and lan- 
downer whose house at Amheida has been well excavated. The following 
section then discusses Serenos' own hand, particularly his stylish and 
distinctive signature. After briefly revisiting the government of the oasis 
(see also O.Trim. 1 at pp. 42-48), the editors next provide a list of all 
shortened personal names, a “distinctively oasite predilection” also attested 
also at Kellis (e.g. Mavi < Aupóvtog and Adnuuov, Aapov, duc < 
QU.óGupov, etc.). The penultimate section then turns to the personal 
names Gena (Teva), the phonetically identical Iena (Ieva), and Loui(a) 
(Aovi(a)), all probably truncated forms of Ploutogenes, an uncommon 
name that was nonetheless popular in the oasis. These truncated forms, 
however, were extremely local. Moreover, they were frequently prefixed 
with the Coptic masculine article II as Pagena or Plouia (“the one of Gena/ 
Louia"), thereby becoming theonyms. The editors tentatively suggest 
that this hyperlocal onomastic practice may reveal the divinization of 
a Ploutogenes/Gena-figure in the oasis. The introduction then concludes 
with a brief comment on the term abtovpy(óc), which occurs seven times 
between O.Trim. 1 and 2 and seems to refer to the self-cultivation of 
particular parcels. 

The ostraka themselves occupy the remainder of the volume. The longest 
are short accounts and lists of names (e.g. 465, 473) while the majority 
are short tags originally embedded in the mud stoppers of vessels (see the 
images of intact specimens on p. 67). However brief they may be, the well- 
tags remind the reader that the landscape of the oasis was hydrologically 
distinct from the Nile Valley. The occasional appearance of the term 
hydreuma ($6psgvopa) in the O.Trim. corpus (including a well-cleaner, 
ddpoKabdptns in O.Trim. 1.53) indicates the widespread presence of basins 
or cisterns, which collected and stored groundwater for later distribution 
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to cultivators.? While only one text in the present volume, 466, appears 
to refer to the administration of irrigation, a similar piece was published 
as O.Trim. 1.39 (both are dated to 350—370 CE). Both are brief lists of 
toponyms, each of which is paired with a specific number of days (ñuépa) 
or, in one case, a half-day. While O.Trim. 1.39 was published simply as an 
“Account of days," 466 is described as an “Account of days of irrigation,” 
and the editors suggest that the text refers to days on which water was 
provided to the attested places. This is surely correct. Fifth-century BCE 
demotic ostraka from “Ain Manäwir in the Kharga Oasis already attest 
the existence of “days of water,” rights to a specific water source allotted 
in time-units, i.e. days or fractions thereof. In the case of the Kharga 
documentation, these “days of water" were bound to the plot of land they 
irrigated; when the land was ceded the water rights also passed to the 
new owner.? Only in an environment like the oases where water could be 
collected and stored was such a precise system of water rights feasible. 
The Trimithis day-accounts thus surely offer a glimpse, however brief, 
of the perpetuation in the late Roman period of a distinctly oasite form 
of water management. 

Several other unique pieces are also published. Written on both the 
convex and concave side, 747 (ca. 275—350 CE) preserves an alphabet 
and chalinos, pseudo-epic verses that contain every letter of the alphabet. 
The same chalinos appears on O.Claud. 1.182 (2nd cent. CE). A list of 
ingredients (826, 350—370 CE) also offers the first attestation of the com- 
pound örıounk(wvog), the opium poppy. 

In short, the same care and precision is devoted to every text published 
in O.Trim. 2, however brief it may be. A thorough array of indices makes 
the volume extremely easy to navigate, no mean feat considering the nature 
of the material it publishes. Although printed on the same paper stock as 
the rest of the volume, the numerous color plates are also crisp and clear. 
The editors are therefore to be commended for producing an exhaustive 
and exacting volume whose contents await further scholarly exploitation. 


University of Michigan Brendan Haug 


? Danielle Bonneau, Le Régime administratif de l'eau du Nil dans l'Égypte grecque, 
romaine et byzantine (Leiden 1993) 61. Cited in O.Trim. 1 at p. 32, n. 13. 

3 Michel Chauveau, “Les qanāts dans les ostraca de Manâwir,” in Pierre Briant (ed.), 
Irrigation et drainage dans l'antiquité: qanats et canalizations souterraines in Iran, en 
Égypte et en Gréce (Paris 2001) 137-142. 


Anna Lucille Boozer, Amheida II: A Late Romano-Egyptian House in 
the Dakhla Oasis. Amheida House B2. New York: New York University 
Press, 2015. 460 pages. ISBN 978-1-4798-8034-8. 


This volume presents the archaeological data, analysis, and interpreta- 
tion of a late Roman (3rd—4th century CE) house at the site of Trimithis, 
modern Amheida, in Egypt's Dakhla Oasis. The excavation of the house 
in question, B2, was directed by the author, Anna Boozer (henceforth “B.”), 
as part of the Columbia (now NYU) excavations at Amheida between 
2005 and 2007. The volume is divided into five sections: an introduction 
focusing on method and theory (chapters 1—3); the excavation and stra- 
tigraphy of the house (chapter 4); a discussion of the house's architecture 
(chapters 5—6); detailed discussions of different classes of material culture 
and texts found in the house, including contributions from other special- 
ists (chapters 7-19); and a concluding section (chapter 20). Photos (often 
not clear), plans, and line drawings are provided throughout. B. states in 
her introduction that this work "presents and discusses the architecture, 
artifacts, and ecofacts" of a Romano-Egyptian house “in a holistic manner, 
which has never before been attempted" (p. 17). As such, this work is a 
welcome addition to the study of domestic archaeology in Egypt: no single 
house from Roman Egypt has been published in such detail. B.'s presenta- 
tion overall is excellent, though I have reservations about some of her 
specific interpretations. 

In part I, B. describes her approach to domestic archaeology and situates 
house B2 in relation to the excavation of other Roman-period domestic 
structures in Egypt (Chapter 1); introduces Amheida and the Dakhla Oasis 
more broadly (Chapter 2); and lays out the excavation methodology (Chap- 
ter 3). Chapter 1 clearly outlines B.'s theoretical approach to the house. 
Citing Allison,! B. advocates for a “contextual archaeology” that consid- 
ers objects and architecture in tandem, allowing “us to formulate logical 
conclusions about the types of objects or objects and architecture that 
tend to co-occur" (p. 27). This is in reaction in part to what has been done 
at other sites such as Karanis in the Faiyum, where despite the fact that 
all objects were recorded according to the room in which they were found 
(not typical practice in the early 20th century), scholars published and ana- 
lyzed objects according to their material class divorced from their archi- 
tectural and archaeological context. The contextual approach also specifi- 
cally avoids labeling rooms (e.g. kitchen"), which over-determines the 


! PM. Allison (ed.), The Archaeology of Household Activities (London 1999). 
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interpretation of the artifacts, and instead considers space and the people 
who inhabited it in a “mutually constituting" relationship (p. 27). B.’s over- 
all goals are to “1. Establish the chronology of house B2; 2. Fit B2 within 
the Romano-Egyptian domestic spectrum; 3. Determine socio-spatial con- 
texts, activities, and practices; 4. Determine the people who occupied B2; 
5. Determine relationships to the Roman Empire" (p. 31). B. achieves 
these goals with varying degrees of success. 

Part II consists solely of chapter 4, a detailed discussion of the excava- 
tion and stratigraphy of each room in the house. The rooms are discussed 
in detail, with descriptions of their individual "deposition stratigraphic 
units" (DSUs) and features, as well as an interpretation of each room. 
Every discussion includes a Harris Matrix, a helpful addition and not at 
all usual for published excavation reports in Egyptian archaeology. The 
matrices can be difficult to parse, however, since horizontal lines are 
sometimes used to indicate stratigraphic relationships; as a result, strati- 
graphic relationships can be ambiguous (see e.g. Fig. 4.16 on p. 82), or 
lines can overlap with one another, making stratigraphic relationships 
unclear (see e.g. Fig. 4.9 on p. 67). 

Part III focuses on architecture, first considering the construction 
techniques used (Chapter 5) and then analyzing and reconstructing the 
house (Chapter 6). Most discussions of houses in Roman Egypt center on 
the Faiyum, since that is the location of most excavated Roman Egyptian 
houses. While B2 shares construction techniques with the mudbrick houses 
of Karanis, the layout of the house (and of other houses at Amheida) is 
quite different. As illustrated by the tremendously useful access analysis 
diagrams, house B2 has a clustered plan of access, with rooms radiating 
off of a central space, in contrast to the more common linear arrangement 
found in the Faiyum, where one could only proceed from one room to the 
next. B2 and other Dakhlan houses appear to “fit within a regional norm” 
that appears in the oases, “but are closer to the horizontal house type found 
more commonly in other areas of the Roman Empire" (p. 179). B2 is not 
a "classical" peristyle house that might be found on the Mediterranean 
coast, but it has greater affinities with other Roman houses than more tra- 
ditional Egyptian-style linear access houses found in the Faiyum. 

Part IV constitutes the bulk of the volume, focused on the objects found 
in the course of the excavation. This is also where the volume is the most 
traditional, with individual chapters focused on classes of objects con- 
tributed by B. and other authors. The types of material included is com- 
prehensive with chapters on ceramics (Chapter 8, Dixneuf), unfired clay 
objects (Chapter 9, Davoli), figurines (Chapter 10, Boozer), adornment 
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(Chapter 11, Cervi), glass vessels (Chapter 12, Cervi), faience vessels 
(Chapter 13, Cervi), coins (Chapter 14, Ratzan), textual material (Chap- 
ter 15, Ruffini), faunal remains (Chapter 16, Crabtree and Campana), plant 
remains (Chapter 17, Thanheiser and Walter), wood objects (Chapter 18, 
Cervi), and woven material (Chapter 19, Boozer). These more traditional 
chapters are framed and introduced by Chapter 7, “Artifact and Activity,” 
where B. discusses the objects according to function or theme rather than 
material, discussing personal appearance, household activities, interior 
appearance, religion, diet, entertainment, cultural affinities, gender, and 
age. The inclusion of a chapter on textual material is especially notable 
here: texts, such as papyri and ostraca, are rarely discussed in relation to 
their archaeological context, and it is refreshing to see them included in 
an archaeological publication. 

Part V consists of chapter 20, which revisits the five research objectives 
outlined in part I and proposes future directions. Tying all of the evidence 
together, B. argues for a house that was occupied from ca. 250 until it was 
abandoned ca. 315—350. She recreates a “walk” through the house, tak- 
ing into account the architecture and objects found in each room, in order 
to present her interpretation of each room's use. B.'s tour of the house is 
evocative, and is a comprehensible way of presenting difficult archaeo- 
logical data from a house context. B. then goes on to "recreate the B2 house- 
hold," discussing the socio-economic status, gender, age, and ethnicity of 
the inhabitants by drawing on archaeological and textual evidence discov- 
ered in the course of the excavation, as well as current understandings 
of demographics and household structure in Roman Egypt. She concludes 
that the inhabitants were of moderate economic means, with men, women, 
and children all present in the house, and with occupants engaging in 
“ambivalent heritage displays” (p. 421), and no significant public expres- 
sions of status and ethnicity. B. then situates the house in broader discus- 
sions of ethnicity and cultural change in the Roman Empire, advocating 
for an investigation of “household identity" to examine the local effects 
of imperial rule. 

While the presentation is comprehensive, I do have issues with some of 
B.'s specific interpretations. Though the house was only occupied for a 
relatively short period according to B.'s proposed chronology, associating 
artifacts or even structures with a specific household is a difficult busi- 
ness. In her concluding discussion of B2, B. does not readily distinguish 
between habitation and abandonment phases of the house, and seems to 
treat most material as if it belonged to secure contexts that can reliably be 
related to the inhabitants during the use-phase of the structure. B. admits 
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that “it is likely that the house was reused post-abandonment for ephemeral 
activities that resulted in moving objects in or out of the house" (p. 416), 
but this does not seem to figure heavily in her interpretation. The narrow 
date range for the house's occupation and probable swift abandonment 
mitigates this to some extent, but a clearer discussion of how abandon- 
ment and post-abandonment processes affected the artifact assemblage 
and her interpretation would have been appreciated. I am also an admit- 
ted skeptic of relying on textual data to understand household residents, 
even when found in secure archaeological contexts: it is impossible to be 
certain that individuals identified in texts can be related to specific objects 
or even structures, as B. states with the case of linen weavers identified on 
two ostraca (p. 412). Several texts predate the abandonment of the structure 
by some decades (e.g. text 15.9 = O.Trim. 1.51), so the relationship of 
the texts to the final occupants of the structure is not readily apparent. 
A clearer theoretical discussion of the relationship between the texts, 
what they describe and other archaeological material would have been 
relevant. 

Lastly, though B. tries to move away from certain normative assump- 
tions about material culture, especially regarding room use, this is not 
always the case when discussing identity. Her terminology is fluid, moving 
from discussing cultural affinity, traditions, ethnicity, and heritage, though 
these carry distinct connotations. The terms Egyptian, Greek, and Roman 
are interrogated to some extent and the difficulty of these terms is acknowl- 
edged, especially in chapter 20. But despite her caveats, B. seems to treat 
Greek, Roman, and Egyptian as three distinguishable categories that can be 
readily applied to material culture, though by the time B2 was constructed 
Egypt had been under Roman rule for nearly 300 years. For instance, B. 
discusses the "cultural affinities" of artifacts (pp. 196—197), dividing up 
types of artifacts into Greek, Roman, and Egyptian cultural categories. 
But it is a question whether something that seems Egyptian (or Greek, or 
Roman) to us would have been understood to specifically and especially 
carry that connotation in antiquity. 

This being said, the volume is a useful addition to the growing literature 
on the household archaeology of Roman Egypt. Household archaeology 
is critical for understanding the ways in which imperial rule affected 
daily life, and it is admirable to see a small, non-elite house being treated 
in such detail. The weaknesses of the volume are a result of its ambition, 
to comprehensively reconstruct a Roman-period Egyptian household in 
all its aspects. This is a lot to do in the course of a single volume, the 
primary function of which is to serve as a site report. Some areas of the 
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text stand out, such as discussion of the excavation, the architecture, 
and the reconstructed “walk” through the house; others seem a bit thin 
or undertheorized, as with B.'s reconstruction of B2's household, the use 
of ostraca, and the discussion of ethnic identity. B.'s work, however, does 
represent an intriguing approach to domestic contexts, and offers much 
for scholars of household archaeology in Egypt to discuss and debate. 


Reed College Thomas Landvatter 


Roger S. Bagnall, Nicola Aravecchia, Raffaella Cribiore, Paola Davoli, 
Olaf E. Kaper, and Susanna McFadden. An Oasis City. New York: 
New York University Press, 2015. xvi + 240 pages. ISBN 978-1-4798- 
8922-8. 


This volume introduces the reader to the ancient city of Trimithis 
(modern Amheida) in the Great Oasis (modern Dakhla Oasis) of Western 
Egypt. Although excavations are ongoing at this site as well as others 
nearby, the essays here provide a broad view of what is known of the 
village to date. 

The first chapter of the book reviews the natural features and limita- 
tions of the oasis as a backdrop to the history of its human inhabitants. 
There is a subsection describing the cult activity in the broader area around 
Trimithis. Chapter Two reviews some of the evidence for periods before 
the Roman occupation. This includes remains from a bakery from the 
13th Dynasty — Second Intermediate Period, written evidence that suggests 
a school from the 19th Dynasty, and deconstructed stones from temples of 
the Late Period. Archaeologists have also discovered an animal cemetery 
from the Late Period. 

Most of the book focuses on the city of Trimithis in the Roman period, 
as the material remains of the later period are more accessible than that of 
earlier periods. During that time, the city, built around a main north-south 
road, was comprised of buildings constructed heavily from mud brick. 
Houses, many of which show rich decoration, were connected by alleys, 
some of which were closed and likely covered. The most interesting house 
is that of Serenos, built in the mid 4th century CE. The house was reno- 
vated a number of times during the 4th century and features some beau- 
tifully painted rooms (for a further discussion of these, see Ch. 7.2). This 
and other houses display adaptation to the environment, and often feature 
roofs to keep out the blowing sand. Near the house of Serenos (although 
in an early period) was a Roman-style bath complex. 

The remains of pagan Trimithis from the Roman period are featured in 
Chapter 4. In addition to the remains of a temple to Egyptian gods, there 
are private funerary pyramids in both of the city's necropoleis. This type 
of private pyramid is nearly unique to the Dakhla Oasis. Christianity is 
witnessed in Trimithis by a church that sat atop a mound with a view over 
the city. The ceiling of the main room of the church featured plaster painted 
to look like a coffered ceiling. Ample documentary evidence of Christian- 
ity has been recovered as well. 
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The final chapters of the volume contextualize the material and docu- 
mentary remains to the extent possible. Bagnall concludes that Trimithis 
produced enough crops to feed itself but depended for its economy on 
exporting tree crops such as olive oil, dates, figs, and jujubes, and also 
alum and cotton, probably using camels to transport the commodities to 
the Nile valley. The Roman army had a presence in the Dakhla oasis begin- 
ning in the 4th century, which may indicate that the trade routes were 
under threat and may ultimately explain the decline of Trimithis later in 
the century. 

Although Trimithis was far from the Nile and had its own peculiarities, 
it should not be seen as a backwater. This is most evident in one of the most 
interesting finds in Amheida. A building, close to the house of Serenos, was 
used as a school until it was incorporated into one of the renovations of the 
house. Its schoolboys left behind writing exercises not only on ostraca but 
also on an ancient version of a whiteboard. It is not surprising then to see 
evidence of literary culture on the walls of nearby houses. 

Although the volume is comprehensive, and therefore should be acces- 
sible to a more general audience such as classicists without a thorough 
background in the history of Egypt, there are some features that prevent 
the book from working as such. First, as a non-Egyptologist I would have 
preferred to have dating noted by centuries rather than periods and/or 
dynasties (there is a chart of Egyptian chronology but looking at it dis- 
rupted my reading). Second, although the book has perhaps the most color- 
ful and plentiful illustrations I have ever seen in a work of serious scholar- 
ship (the number of illustrations rivals most textbooks), the plans of the 
entire site and specific areas are inconsistent — clearly produced by dif- 
ferent illustrators — and the plan of the entire site is very small and not 
labeled, so that it is difficult to view the specific areas or buildings. Finally, 
there was no attempt to synthesize the many sections by different authors, 
with the effect that I found myself flipping back to previous sections on 
occasion. Still, I encourage those who work at sites such as Amheida to 
continue to provide us with well-illustrated and complete volumes such 
as this periodically so that we can observe a full understanding of the city 
emerge. 


Wayne State University Jennifer Sheridan Moss 


Ryan E. McConnell, Getting Rich in Late Antique Egypt. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 2017. ix + 142 pages. ISBN 978-0-472- 
13038-2. 


This book is a revised version of a doctoral thesis submitted by McConnell 
(henceforth M.) at the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign in 2013. 
It focuses on the well-known Apiones who rose from local prominence 
at Oxyrhynchus to the highest ranks of the Byzantine court in Constan- 
tinople between the fifth and seventh century CE. M. holds that such an 
upward move was “a product of the reciprocally reinforcing effects of 
increasing wealth and status" (p. 2), and his concern is therefore to inves- 
tigate the main source for the Apiones' wealth, which has been thoroughly 
discussed by scholars in important studies published recently. While 
P. Sarris connects the Apiones’ wealth with the exploitation of their directly 
managed land (autourgia) and the sale of its marketable surplus,! M., rely- 
ing especially on T.M. Hickey's research on the real extent of the Apionic 
properties which Hickey claims were much smaller than has been argued 
by previous scholars,” searches it in the family’s role as tax collectors on 
behalf of the state. Resuming J. Gascou's famous “fiscal shares model,” 
M. argues that the Apiones were involved in tax collection not only from 
their own properties (autopragia) but also from land located near the 
estate. This would not only be a munus imposed by the government on 
the aristocratic landholders, but the result of a specific agreement between 
the Apiones and the state, from which both parties would profit: the state, 
by being able to rely on funds even before taxes had been collected; 
the estate by keeping any grain and money (converted into gold) which 
exceeded the quantities required by the state. Such a model would repre- 
sent a third interpretation, contrasting with the old-fashioned proto-feudal 
interpretation of an antagonism between the state and private landholders 
and a more gentle vision of collaboration between the two parties. 

In order to demonstrate his point, M. begins his book with an intro- 
ductory chapter (“The Apions and Their Wealth") that includes a useful 
survey on large estates in Byzantine Egypt, a summary of the book's 
thesis (the “level of market engagement on the Apion estate"), as well 
as a short discussion of sources and methods, and of the genealogy of the 
family. A reader without previous knowledge of the Apiones might wish 


! P. Sarris, Economy and the Society in the Age of Justinian (Cambridge 2006) 31—36. 

2 T.M. Hickey, Wine, Wealth, and the State in Late Antique Egypt (Ann Arbor 2012) 
150-155, who criticizes Sarris’ book and concludes by stating that the source of the Apionic 
wealth “remains to be discovered" (p. 155). 
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for more discussion of the history of the family, its members and its 
sources instead of being referred to R. Mazza's 2001 monograph,’ which 
does not take into account the numerous new texts from the archive that 
have been published since 2001 and therefore cannot reflect the status 
quaestionis. 

In chapter 2 (“Reconsidering the Autourgia") M. analyzes the main 
point of Sarris' argumentation, the role of the autourgia in the Apiones' 
increase in wealth between the early fifth and the early seventh century.* 
According to Sarris, the Apiones' estate had a bipartite structure, in which 
one part (the ktemata) was leased out and provided a more modest yield, 
while the other part was directly managed (autourgia) by the estate and 
provided the marketable surplus. Claiming that the autourgia only occurs 
in the expenditure section of the accounts, Sarris argued that this kind of 
land was supported by the ktematic portion of the estate and exploited by 
its tenants as a compulsory service included in their lease contract. M. lists 
the evidence against Sarris’ claims with special reference to the work of 
Hickey. The main reason for Sarris’ incorrect view is a misunderstanding 
concerning the extent of the autourgia, which did not include all the land 
pertaining to the Apionic villa called £&o ing mbAN¢s (according to Sarris), 
but was only a part of it. Moreover, autourgic land was mainly devoted to 
fodder production, a crop which was also bought on the market to supply 
the needs of the household. Hence it was not possible that the autourgia 
produced a marketable surplus for the estate. Against Sarris’ view concern- 
ing tenants being required to work on the autourgic land, M. mentions the 
lack of such an arrangement in the (few) contracts of lease in the archive 
and reports instead the evidence supplied by the papyri, according to which 
georgoi could also be of a high status, owning their own land and holding 
prominent positions in the community, as already argued by scholars in 
recent times.? 

According to M., Sarris’ statement about an increase in the size of 
Byzantine households is not sufficiently supported by the papyrological evi- 
dence. However, it is not possible to deny that the Apionic lands expanded 
over the centuries. On the one hand, there is the famous case of Diogenes’ 
land, which came to be owned by the Apiones in lieu of an unpaid loan. 


3 R. Mazza, L'archivio degli Apioni: terra, lavoro e proprietà senatoria nell'Egitto 
tardoantico (Bari 2001). 

* “Late 7th" on p. 14 is a slip of the pen, as the Apionic family seems to disappear during 
the Persian occupation. 

5 See also P.Oxy. 77.5123, intro. 

6 P.Oxy. 63.4397 (17 March 545) and Hickey's remarks on the issue (“An Inconvenient 
Truth? P.Oxy. 18.2196 verso, the Apion Estate, and fiscalité in the Late Antique Oxyrhynchite, " 
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Moreover, the Apiones undoubtedly administrated and possibly owned 
hamlets formerly belonging to the domus divina. In this respect, M.'s inter- 
pretation of some papyri is far from certain and even contradictory. He 
discusses Sarris' interpretation of two texts regarding the epoikion Kineas, 
a hamlet which was property of the imperial house during the sixth century, 
and maybe also in the fifth century,’ but eventually owned by the Apiones 
by the seventh century (see below). Kineas is mentioned in P.Oxy. 16.1915, 
an account dating back to about 560 CE concerning Pempo, an epoikion 
owned by the domus divina, but partially under the fiscal responsibility of 
peasants belonging to the domus gloriosa. In another papyrus, P.Oxy. 27.2479 
(assigned to the sixth century), a peasant from Kineas writes to his ó£onó- 
tns. On the basis of the two texts, Sarris argues that Kineas was by the 
time of the account still property of the imperial house and then came 
to be owned by the Apiones, as he identifies the ösonörng of 2479 with 
Apion II. 

M. does not question Sarris' interpretation of the account, but doubts 
the identification of the ösonötng with a member of the Apionic family, 
proposing that he might rather be an administrator of the imperial house: 
if so, Kineas would be the property of the domus divina in both texts. 
However, in the account P.Oxy. 16.1915, Kineas is mentioned as one 
of the epoikia where the peasants of the glorious house who take care 
of Pempo come from, cf. 1. 18 xoig Eöng yeop(yoic) TOD évddEov oïkov 
followed in 1. 19 by toig àxó Meoxavovvews and then tots ànò Kivéac. 
As I argued in my book on the domus divina,’ it is most probable that the 
hamlet belonged to the Apiones by the time the account was written. After 
all, the seventh century contract SB 22.15362 (614/615, see P.Oxy. 72.4901, 
4 comm.), addressed to a member of the Apionic family (cf. ll. 1—2), 
mentions that Kineas belonged to the glorious house at that time (ll. 4—5: 
tod Enoik(iov) Kıvsag tod O&(vpvyxitov) vonod | dia~épovtos tH 
busetépa brepp(veig)).” As for P.Oxy. 27.2479, M. himself even argues 
for an identification between the ösonötng and Apion II later in the book 
(p. 58 with n. 72). 


BASP 45 [2008] 99 with nn. 55 and 58). Even M. comments on the possibility that unpaid 
loans might lead to an expansion of the Apionic possessions (p. 105). 

7 PSI 3.196 and 197, and P.Oxy. 72.4901, respectively. 

8 G. Azzarello, Il dossier della “domus divina" in Egitto (Berlin 2012) 46, 53-54, and 
97—101, which M. quotes on p. 28, n. 75. 

? Tf we argue that the hamlet was only administered by the Apiones (as M. suggests, 
p. 58, n. 72) and do not give credit to the very meaning of the verb õtapépo, then we should 
even doubt that the Apiones really did own any hamlet. 
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Following Hickey's research on the issue, M. reiterates that the produc- 
tion of the autourgia mainly consisted of fodder produced for estate-owned 
animals. These animals were employed to operate irrigation machines, and 
were mostly provided by the estate itself, except in some cases when the 
georgoi owned and used their own animals for this purpose. In the chapter 
conclusion M. remarks on the fact that the social status of the georgoi was 
not homogenous and “the types of arrangements possible with the estate 
were similarly varied" (p. 40). After demonstrating the weakness of Sarris' 
model, M. argues that the increasing wealth of the Apiones stemmed from 
the collection of taxes on behalf of the government. 

Intrinsic benefits relating to “lower-level collection” are analyzed in 
chapter 3 (“Benefits from Lower-Level Collections”). Taxes in grain and 
money were collected by the pronoetai, each of whom was responsible for 
a small administrative unit called a prostasia. Pronoetai released annual 
accounts of grain and money taxes, organized by expenditures and receipts. 
While grain was paid to the embolator, money was transferred to the 
trapezites in installments. Discussing Hickey's observations on the still 
unpublished P.Oxy. 18.2196 verso (586/587), M. highlights that unlike pro- 
noetai, higher level administrators seem to deal only with money, not 
grain. A complicating factor for understanding the administrative accounts 
is the use of two different units for grain, the kankellos and the metron 
artaba, the former being about 15% larger than the latter: the possibility 
that this difference corresponds to the embole, stated by the editor of 
P.Oxy. 55.3804, 1s not confirmed by other pronoetai accounts, although it 
could still apply at higher levels of the administration operating with aggre- 
gate numbers. Comparison between accounts is also made difficult by the 
practice of adaeratio, which is the conversion of grain taxes into money. 
As for the addition of 1596, contracts with the estate show that the pro- 
noetai were bound to collect this surcharge on the grain besides paying 
12 solidi to the estate as paramythia. As a pronoetes’ wage would not be 
sufficient to cover such expenses, M. assumes that his position gave him 
the means to make enough money to cover the expenses and probably earn 
additional funds beyond that. Petitions from georgoi show that pronoetai 
were able to obtain perquisites from the tenants, in some cases even bring- 
ing them to ruin. 

As contemporary evidence is lacking, M. compares the fourth century 
papyri concerning two brothers engaged in collecting taxes on behalf of 
private landholders and public officials. The texts reveal a system based 
on the purchase of the right to collect, the advance payment of the full 
amount of the taxes due by means of a loan, then the collection itself, the 
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conversion of the collected billon into gold and the repayment of the loan. 
The process of collecting and engaging in the gold market was poten- 
tially rewarding. M. argues that such a system could apply also at the lower 
levels of the Apionic administration, with the difference being that the 
pronoetai, acting on behalf of aristocratic landholders, would have pos- 
sessed “the social capital" that the two brothers could not enjoy, which 
ultimately put them in a weak position not only compared to their supe- 
riors but also to their inferiors (p. 61). 

By comparing two accounts from the higher levels of the Apionic admin- 
istration, P.Oxy. 16.1918 (ca. 542) and 18.2196 verso (ca. 586/587) and the 
amounts registered in the pronoetai accounts, M. argues that the number 
of prostasiai increased by at least 3096 within 45 years: that would imply 
a significant increase of money for the estate (12 solidi of paramythia 
received by each pronoetes) and grain (the additional 15% percent con- 
tributed by the pronoetai). M. attributes such an expansion to the increasing 
role of the Apiones as tax collectors rather than to the acquisition of more 
land, for which he does not find any evidence (p. 67): however, the case of 
Diogenes and the possessions acquired from the imperial house mentioned 
above invites us to reconsider this conclusion. 

In chapter 4 (“Tax Collection on Two Tiers”) M. analyzes the possible 
extrinsic benefits coming to the Apiones from their activity as tax col- 
lectors. As no evidence of this remains, he warns the reader that he has 
had to work with “a theoretical framework" (p. 69) stemming from eco- 
nomics and sociology (an approach he defends against skeptical scholars 
like Sarris): the method consists of evaluating the different possible sys- 
tems of collecting taxes on the estate and the specific economic and social 
circumstances which each system implies, in order to choose the one best 
suited for the Apiones. The three models M. focuses on are share, rent, 
and wage: after a brief description of their structure, M. proposes that the 
Apiones' tax collection was based on a rent system. He enumerates the 
circumstances that make this model preferable according to economic 
theories such as the difficulty of counting the taxes due to contamination 
of the products and the variability of both measurement standards and of 
the tax base. Such a system should be recognized, according to M., both 
at the level of the pronoetai and on the higher level of the administration, 
dealing with the imperial government. As for the former, although the evi- 
dence points to a wage system, M. argues that this was secondary and the 
pronoetai rented the right to collect: however, they would not pay the sums 
in advance, but in installments after partial collection. As for the higher 
level, evidence (e.g., P.Oxy. 1.144 [Nov. 22, 580; 554/555, BL 13.146], 
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which attests that the Apiones paid a round weight of gold) might point to 
a system based on the payment of a lump sum negotiated with the govern- 
ment by the estate. Anything above this sum would be left to the estate. 
In this respect apaitesima (rent-rolls) and pronoetes accounts would not be 
kept in order to control the reliability of the collectors, but would rather be 
attempts to estimate the tax base, information that was used to establish 
the sum that should be negotiated with the state. Such a system could be 
used to clarify some issues which are hotly debated in the historiography 
of Byzantine Egypt, such as the limitation of mobility imposed by the gov- 
ernment and the estate on the georgoi (the more georgoi working on the 
land, the more taxes would be collected), the lack of distinction between 
rent and tax in the Apionic accounts (there was no need to distinguish 
between them, as any surplus on the lump sum would be left to the estate), 
and the terms of the relationship between the state and the aristocrats 
(“mutually beneficial arrangement" [p. 94] rather than antagonism or 
cooperation). 

M.’s hypothesis about the role played by tax collection in the increasing 
wealth of the Apiones is realistic and well developed. However, I wonder 
if it is really necessary to assume a specific tax farming-based agree- 
ment between the Apiones and the state, especially considering the lack 
of evidence. Munera civica and autopragia already justify the engage- 
ment of the Apiones in tax collection. Collection from Oxyrhynchite vil- 
lages, which were said to be fiscally administered (nayapyovbpevat) by 
the family,'® was not performed exclusively by the Apiones but also by 
other landholders (like Flavia Anastasia): !! therefore tax collection shows 
similarities to public services such as the defensio civitatis and police 
duty, which were carried out by each landholder in turn.'? 

On the level of the prostasiai, the Apiones’ involvement in collect- 
ing not only the taxes from their own properties (autopragia) but also from 
land belonging to others, might be confined to the cases concerning the 
Apiones’ own georgoi (as the law itself prescribes, see below) and not 
generally, as M. states, "their neighbors" (e.g., p. 67). The main evidence 


10 Hickey (n. 6) 89 with n. 11. 

11 E.g., P.Oxy. 44.3204, 12 (Jan. 2, 588, with BL 13.161). The service was not carried 
out by the pronoetai, as it did not fall under the terms of their contract, which only refer 
to prostasiai, e.g. P.Oxy. 1.136, 15 (May 24, 583). 

12 P.Oxy. 16.2039 and G. Azzarello, “Vecchi e nuovi personaggi della famiglia degli 
Apioni nei documenti papiracei," in T. Gagos (ed.), Proceedings of the Twenty-Fifth Inter- 
national Congress of Papyrology, Ann Arbor 2007 (Ann Arbor 2010) 33-46. The former 
is quoted at the end of M.'s book (pp. 122-123 with n. 5) as evidence for the fact that the 
Apiones operated “under a fiscal shares system as early as 463-64.” 
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comes from the case of Pempo, an epoikion belonging to the domus divina, 
which, according to P.Oxy. 16.1915 (see above), was partially exploited 
by georgoi of the glorious house; in addition there are a handful of refer- 
ences in the pronoetai accounts to payments made by some peasants for 
iota yn, “own land" (p. 44, n. 9: “2032” is actually *2037"). One has 
the impression that in both situations the Apiones were not just collectors 
for their neighbors. As for the former, the Apiones' collection of Pempo's 
taxes might be justified by the fact that Apionic georgoi worked on the 
land. As for payments concerning idia yj, some of them refer to peasants 
who in other parts of the accounts pay their contributions to the Apiones 
for plots of land located within an epoikion and therefore very probably 
owned by the Apiones:P? if we assume that idia fj belonged to the peas- 
ants who paid for it, then the rest of the entries should refer to Apionic 
plots of land, otherwise we would expect their ownership to be specified.'* 
The epoikia reported in the accounts as well as the peasants should then 
belong to the glorious house: they would give payments to the pronoetes 
both for the Apionic land which they were responsible for in the first place, 
as well as for other land they came to exploit.'? Indeed, such a situation is 
recorded in the legislative texts, as M. himself points out at the end of 
chapter 4 (p. 91 with nn. 85-86): a landholder could be (but was not 
required to be) fiscally responsible for land owned by his georgoi. All in 
all, such entries might be exceptions that would confirm the general rule 
according to which prostasiai consisted of Apionic possessions, from which 
pronoetai collected the taxes as part of the autopragia. A special arrange- 
ment with the peasants, according to what was established by the law, 
allowed them to collect also from others' lands: these, however, were not 
just neighbors, but peasants working for the Apiones. Even if tax collec- 
tion both on the village and on the prostasiai level was compulsory like 
other public service,'® it certainly was a remunerative one, not only for 


13 Eg. in P.Oxy. 16.1912 (before 566, BL 9, 191) the account section regarding the 
epoikion Samakion and consisting of 6 entries (ll. 82-88), all concerning two men called 
Paues and Ioannes. In the first two entries they pay, as georgoi, grain and money (ll. 83-84); 
then, as georgoi and vinedressers, money and grain once (1. 85), then only money (l. 86); 
the final two entries in this section (ll. 87-88) concern payments by the same two georgoi 
in grain for “their own land" (l. 87: ón£p iötag ys) and in money (I. 88). 

14 Specification about ownership occurs only for one place out of the many mentioned 
in the account, and Hickey makes the plausible observation that “in a text in which non- 
ownership was the norm, it is far less likely that such status would have been indicated" 
(Hickey [n. 2] 50). 

15 Cf. already Hickey (n. 2) 49, n. 61 referring to the georgoi of Samakion, paying also 
brép iötag ys, in P.Oxy. 16.1912: “Individuals with such property surely had other ties 
with their collectors." 

16 E.g., Justinian’s Nov. 15 (535) concerning the defensio civitatis. 
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financial reasons (like the possibility of speculation in gold, as M. has 
pointed out), but also because it could increase the collector’s influence 
and power and give them the chance to access potentially remunerative 
situations (such as lending money to landholders in need). 

In chapter 5 (“Analogues to Apion Tax Farming”), M. describes tax 
collection structures in other times and societies which could supply a 
parallel for the model proposed, by providing evidence for its very exist- 
ence and helping to fill the gaps. Tax farming systems may be observed 
in Athens, in Ptolemaic Egypt, and republican Rome, where the coexist- 
ence of many tiers in the collection of taxes can be observed and “mer- 
ciless collection practices” (p. 105) on the lower tier occurred. Finally, 
M. describes the French tax-farming system from the late Middle Ages 
to the 18th century, which, he claims, could provide a good parallel for 
the transition from the fourth century to the model reconstructed for the 
Apiones. In the French system, leases of tax farms were determined by 
competitive auction but coexisted with a system based on state collection. 
The system evolved to longer term leases, which were negotiated in back- 
rooms between the aristocrats and finance ministers. M. applies this sce- 
nario also to the Apiones, who, thanks to their special relationship with 
the imperial house, would obtain the exclusive right to collect. This way, 
the state would be granted credit, while the Apiones would obtain a way 
to earn money and influence. A summary of the whole book is offered 
in the conclusion, which resumes the main aspects of the argumentation. 
In a final section, M. notes the lack of evidence for his reconstruction, 
especially concerning a specific agreement between the government and 
the estate. 

The volume ends with an appendix containing the list of the papyri 
referred to in the text, where reference to the pages would have been 
useful; there is also a glossary and a bibliography followed by a general 
index, also containing a Greek index. Editions of still unpublished texts 
will probably shed light on many issues and raise new questions. In any 
case, McConnell’s book contains very well documented research and it is 
an important contribution to the debate that will stimulate further discus- 
sion and new hypotheses. 


University of Udine Guiseppina Azzarello 


David Frankfurter, Christianizing Egypt: Syncretism and Local Worlds 
in Late Antiquity. Princeton and Oxford: Princeton University Press, 
2018. xxii and 314 pages. ISBN 978-0-691-17697-0. 


By one reading the title of David Frankfurter's new book is meant iron- 
ically, for two of his aims are, one, to counter narratives of a monolithic 
Christianity exerting an irresistible gravitational force on a non-Christian 
people and terrain, and, two, to challenge conceptions of Egypt as a unitary 
landscape, one region with one historical trajectory. Instead, Frankfurter 
(henceforth F.) argues that Christianization was an open-ended process that 
occurred through encounters, exchanges, and their creative expressions 
in material production between Christians and non-Christians (principally 
pagan, but also Jewish, Manichaean, and Gnostic). The emphasis is on 
persons and communities rather than on offices and institutional hierar- 
chies, and on the palpable spiritual powers unleashed through ritual rather 
than on more abstruse theological controversies or more intractable con- 
versions of the heart. 

The term F. has chosen to describe this dynamic interconnectedness 
between religious traditions and the eventual tilting of the religious sails 
towards Christianity — syncretism — is also the crux of his argument. Nega- 
tively, for F., syncretism is “not the weaving together of two theologi- 
cal systems or institutions" (p. 16). Which is to say it does not signify a 
directed, programmatic consolidation of one religious system's hegemony 
over another that is, if not its contrary, at the least its obstructionist rival, 
to be either absorbed or suppressed. Rather, the compelling usefulness of 
the term for F. resides in its redirecting the focus onto the often unnamed 
"agents" of Christianization: wives and mothers; holy men, their shrines, 
and their suppliants; craftsmen; and monks who leave their scribal traces 
in the opuscula of fragmentary apocrypha, charms and incantations, and 
what might be described in a later age as blank verse drawing upon mixed 
metaphors. Syncretism becomes, therefore, the ever-uncoiling skein of 
yarn of sometimes contrasting, sometimes complementing threads of co- 
existing cultic practices whose cross-fertilization yields a landscape charged 
with spiritual meaning specific to particular households, village commu- 
nities, and their immediate settings. The local takes precedence over the 
regional and ecumenical; popular religious expression over doctrine; and 
the ordinary believer over the theological adept and the episcopal miter. 

F. establishes up front his historical frame: Egypt under Christian Roman 
imperial rule, from the fourth century to the Arab conquest in the seventh 
century. The book's chapters, however, proceed topically, not chronologi- 
cally, each directed to a particular “social site" (p. xiv) of “syncretistic 
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agency" (p. 21): the home and its chiefly female caretakers, both the 
persons and the votive objects set out to guard thresholds and the lives 
within; the holy man, simultaneously the living person and the reified 
object of veneration; sacred shrines made efficacious through memorial- 
ized saints and by ritual processions extending the tendrils of their cura- 
tive, oracular, and apotropaic possibilities; the craftsman and his work- 
shop; the monastic scribe in liberal engagement with the book, both the 
Book and the codex more generally as holder of incantatory formulae and 
letters whose magical powers are released with their being lifted from 
lexicographical convention; and finally the land itself, becoming land- 
scape, which implies the working of its imaginative recreation, here with 
sacral results. 

The social sites F. has chosen to address lay outside institutionalized and 
organized religion, in so far as they gained their cogency from individuals 
aligning their spiritual (and material) needs with the available symbols 
and rituals whose religious affiliation is left malleable, until brought under 
the exacting gaze of those whose business it was to define "Christian" 
over and against the questionably orthodox or the obviously unorthodox. 
The historical actors F. centers his study around are all craftsmen, if seen 
as sculptors working the soft clay of different religious traditions into 
forms most meaningful to themselves. Christianization, according to F., 
is then a decentered process whereby the peripheries of imperial and eccle- 
siastical authority are the compelling meeting-points of religious crosscur- 
rents for which Christianity was the catchment basin. 

For the domestic sphere, F. uses the evidence of “anti-syncretist” 
(his term) decrials of practices deemed un-Christian, of hagiographies 
and miracle stories, and of the material remains of domestic cultic prac- 
tices, notably amulets and female figurines associated with fertility. There 
is the risk of giving voice to persons, in this case village women, vicari- 
ously. We in fact do not hear from these women. An irascible monk com- 
plains of parents using polluted water or water brought from the theater 
to cleanse their children (p. 37). A miracle story tells of a woman being 
instructed to sleep in a shrine in order to obtain her wish of a successful 
pregnancy (p. 40). But even if F. has to read back to his subjects from this 
evidence, he is still able to highlight the vitality, even the renewed vitality, 
of rituals coming from pre-Christian traditions within a broadly Christian 
frame. 

More problematic is F.'s working from the evidence to the intentions of 
women in their domestic roles. Whether they were conceiving of an easy 
convergence of “domestic charms" for inducing sleep, bread stamps with 
heathen images, and amulets with magical properties, on the one hand, 
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and Christian practices, on the other, cannot be certainly concluded. As 
likely, they held in the balance multifarious prophylactics against demons 
and niches for beneficent spiritual powers, whose efficacy did not depend 
on their amalgamation into a syncretic “bricolage” (F.’s term). They did 
not put themselves forward as agents of syncretism, where agency entails 
to some degree conscious direction by the actor. F. takes another leap, or 
long step, into the motivations of women whose own testimonies we do 
not possess, when he identifies preoccupations regarding child-birth with 
"the repressive social structure of the virilocal household" (p. 40). Where 
the incidence of infant mortality was high, the safety of mother and child 
in child-birth would have been the obvious concern of women, and pre- 
sumably their husbands as well. It still is in our society. Nevertheless, what 
is essential to F.'s argument retains persuasive appeal: that Christianity 
developed through and among the living traditions of ritual practices 
embedded in the social worlds of local communities. 

Successive chapters detail the ways in which people and places com- 
bined long-standing rituals with Christian symbols and observances and in 
so doing, F. argues, were the architects of what Christianity meant for peo- 
ple in their daily lives. Sainthood and saintliness, as they inhered in holy 
men and their shrines, were achieved as much if not more by what people 
expected in wielders of social, spiritual, and thaumatological influence as 
by any ecclesiastical affirmation of exemplary rectitude, if that formal seal 
of approval came to bear at all. For this reason, F. prefers the term “regional 
prophet" to saint, since the miraculous powers displayed were equally 
accessible to Christian and non-Christian, to villager and pastoral nomad 
up from Nubia. Precisely in order to compete with temple deities and their 
cults, the regional prophet needed to be equally adept at exorcisms, oracu- 
lar pronouncements, possession by dream, and miracle cures. But the 
regional prophet's magnetism could not obtain without the active engage- 
ment of suppliants and petitioners, in animal sacrifices, ritual dances, and 
processions. The devotees of saints and their shrines too were the agents 
of Christianization, understood as "shifting bricolages" (p. 16) of local 
customs panoptically inclusive of Christian idioms. Craftsmen — including 
stonemasons, potters, painters, weavers, and those skilled in the funerary 
arts — worked across iconographical traditions. “[T]he cross was an invi- 
tation to craftsmen to improvise ..." (p. 157). Such improvisation yielded 
a material and visual vocabulary of meaning that could be imprinted directly 
on the viewer's imagination, bypassing the lengthy (or missed) sermon and 
conciliar attempts to unravel theological meaning with non-scriptural lan- 
guage. F. does not dismiss the importance of the written word, granting it 
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popular salience, however, in the hands of monastic scribes who provided 
texts or combinations of words with magical powers, “with *magical 
a shorthand for the concrete use of writing or manuals for the synthesis 
of ritually transformative materials" (p. 184). These identified agents 
of religious syncretism operated together, without becoming cohesively 
homogeneous, to transform the landscape, now spiritually charged in the 
name of Christianity but with the imprints of ancestral traditions hardly 
effaced, like a codex's colophon registering all the hands which have 
possessed and passed over its pages. 

One of F.’s principal aims is to divest Christianity of the commanding 
position of victor in the field of religious transition and to offer a model 
for religious transformation that is generated centrifugally. What is traded 
for attesting the initiatives of persons and sites outside institutionalized 
hierarchies of authority and power is a sustained analysis of Christiani- 
zation as a process, which F. italicizes that it was (p. 2) if “an ongoing 
syncretic" one (p. 260). F. contends that there is no obvious end-point to 
Christianization. Valid enough. But processual movement is not thereby 
to be dispensed with, at least for the historian of Egypt during three and a 
half centuries of demographic, monastic, ecclesial, and theological devel- 
opments which cannot be rendered inconsequential to the lives of the very 
common people F. commendably foregrounds. What stands for Christian- 
ization is “not ... a theological statement or creed, but ... a cluster of 
authoritative strategies ... and of sensational forms" (p. 260, F.’s italics). 
That cluster is posited to be equally varied and compelling in its diversity 
for the seventh as for the fourth century. 

F. makes his argument in part from his starting premise that conversion, 
which “carries the sense of a radical psychological shift at the level of 
the individual ..." (pp. 6—7), does not apply to Late Antique Egypt, with 
its rooted and stubbornly abiding ancestral and local religious rituals and 
traditions. F. does not cite studies which do argue for the sudden and 
complete transference from one set of religious loyalties and practices to 
another. Regardless, I agree that definitive break-points in the implantation 
of Christianity in Egypt both at individual and communal levels are histor- 
ically unpersuasive and unfounded. F. though folds into his refusal of the 
term "conversion" a suspicion of, or at least an unconcern for, the interior 
aspect not just of faith but of the persons he grants historical salience to. 
The instance in which “interiority” is mentioned is with regard to the 
domestic sphere, the privacy of the home (p. 45). Yet even there interiority 
acquires a public cast since the home falls into line with F.'s centering 
of “gesture” and “performative frameworks” (pp. 22-25) as the most 
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compelling motive forces to Christianization. In the home “secretive 
performance" was at issue, but performance nonetheless (p. 46). The 
domestic altar was a “stage” (p. 53). Saints became such by virtue of 
“gestural codes" and "performances which had to captivate Egyptian audi- 
ences" (pp. 72—73, 78). The shrine was “a theater in miniature" (p. 93). 
Landscape was "performed" (p. 241) and where monks were the insti- 
gators of recasting monuments in Christian guise this “monumentalizing 
of Christian spaces” was “exclusive to the inner culture of asceticism” 
(p. 241), the one other instance in which an interior domain is referenced, 
only to be neatly compartmentalized and quickly sidelined. 

The externalization of faith at the expense of the interior self risks a 
skepticism regarding the inner conviction of the agents for Christianization 
F. argues for. He notes the paradox of monks being syncretic actors “since 
Christian monks are often imagined as embodiments of a pure Christian 
spirituality and doctrine, given their (supposed) devotion to scripture ..." 
(p. 73). For the fourth and fifth centuries especially, pure doctrine was up 
for acrimonious debate, monks at loggerheads with each other and with 
their bishops. As for being embodiments of a pure Christian spirituality, 
the sayings of the desert fathers, the Lives, Precepts and Institutes of 
Pachomius, and the corpus of Shenoute's writings are evidence enough 
that conversion was assumed to be a life-long journey, one moreover of 
continual relapse and renewed striving, in turn punctuated by periods of 
distraction, unsubdued passion, self-doubt, and loss of motivation, none of 
which necessarily detracted from a monk's devotion to his goal. “Accept 
not the outward appearance of the Christian man, but rather the attitude 
of a soul,” wrote Evagrius of Pontus.' Dramatic performance which leaves 
out the attitude of the soul veers over into pantomime, with living holy 
men and their worshippers becoming ideographs of cultural gestures. 

To an extent the question is one of emphasis: on the external manifes- 
tations of actions or the spirit (not therefore religious) inciting and sus- 
taining them. Once “agency,” however, is at issue, a balance needs to be 
struck if the agency is not to be imposed from without but revealed through 
an internalization of gesture so that the performance becomes perfectly 
natural — thereby ceasing to be performance and instead giving the direct 
imprint of a will, a character, and a soul on what otherwise is a reproduc- 
ible formula independent of the performer. A notable contribution of F.'s 
study is its insistence on the innovative creativity of craftsmen, regional 


! Evagrius Ponticus, Maxims 1.22, trans. R.E. Sinkewicz, Evagrius of Pontus: The 
Greek Ascetic Corpus (Oxford 2003) 230. 
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prophets, monastic scribes, and the common believer in bridging religious 
practices. He avoids the facile argument for nonlinear progressive devel- 
opment. But until a consideration is given to the individual developments 
of the distinct components of his analysis, and their relation to each other, 
however far from being a synthesis, one is left with a loose conjunction 
of opposites, a syncretic amalgam. Processual development here is elusive. 

Liturgy is one telling demonstration of the performative nature of 
Christianization for F: “[W]ith ‘liturgy’ I mean not just the specific chants 
performed in churches at various times of the day or year but the very 
principles of liturgy as the official performance (incantatory, hymnic) con- 
text in which monastic choirs uttered sacred names and invoked divine 
beings" (p. 202). This conflation of liturgy with official performance and 
monastic choirs reads back into Late Antique Egypt tenth- and eleventh- 
century Cluniac offices and nineteenth-century romantic fixations on the 
high Gothic, and conflates cathedral office with monastic observances. 
The anchorite of the fourth-century Egyptian desert and the thousands 
who entered monastic communities in the fourth and fifth centuries were 
not organized into monastic choirs chanting psalms for the Church or 
to captivate Egyptian audiences. They were certainly not “invok[ing] ... 
divine beings" given that a fundamental principle of Christian liturgy was 
and is celebration of a Triune God in salvation history. As the liturgical 
historian Robert Taft has observed, the monk vowed himself to a life of 
prayer which did not separate liturgy from work, eating, and even sleeping, 
on which topics the Pachomian rules and the canons of Shenoute dwell 
at greater length than on the monks in office. To chant the psalms was to 
meditate on them, to internalize them.? Thus, Abba Pambo spent eighteen 
years learning one verse of a psalm. Only when that verse — “I said, ‘I will 
watch my ways so as to be unable to sin with my tongue.’” [Ps. 38:2 
(LXX)] — was no longer recited but had entered into his heart and when 
the tongue had been brought into perfect concordance with the heart did 
he return to his mentor and elder for the next verse? 

The heart and soul of a monk, as of an individual regardless of religious 
persuasion, are not easily modeled, and F. is explicit about providing a 
model. The benefit of so doing is to enable F. to situate Christianization 
in comparison with other places and periods where Christianity has encoun- 
tered pre-existing cultic, ancestral, or animistic traditions. Yet the desired 


? R.F. Taft, The Liturgy of the Hours in East and West: The Origins of the Divine 
Office and Its Meaning for Today (Collegeville, MN 1993) 361—365. 

3 Life of Pambo, trans. T. Vivian, Four Desert Fathers: Pambo, Evagrius, Macarius 
of Egypt, and Macarius of Alexandria (Crestwood, NY 2004) 58—59. 
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generalizability of the model — "Indeed, it is out of a sense of larger 
social and cultural phenomena, of patterns, that we develop the models 
that allow us to study history and to understand religion in the first place." 
(p. 33) — while it aims to give the historian greater access to the experien- 
tial and the local, can create a distancing effect. F. maintains that for Egypt 
between the fourth and the seventh centuries “the category ‘Christian’ 
means little beyond some larger religious framework or strategy through 
which people imagined their ritual practices to be meaningful and effec- 
tive" (p. 37). Christianity may be only secondarily of theological import 
for its lay adherents (though that can be refuted by the communal discord 
resulting from theological controversy and rival followings of monks and 
bishops) and more a "strategy," but F. still qualifies it as a "system" (p. 24). 
More debatable, F. designates "the worlds of craftsmanship and scribal 
culture" and popular processions as "institutions" (pp. xiv, 251), a term 
which in fact is in opposition to what F. wants to argue for the individual 
and unregulated impress on Christian practice by craftsmen, scribes, vil- 
lagers and townspeople. The model curiously breaks off where F. ends 
the framing of his study, "the time of Islamization" (p. xiv). It is left for 
the reader to surmise whether the syncretism of the preceding four cen- 
turies is at an end or now adds to its assemblages Islam. That of course 
partially depends on what Christianization signifies in the seventh cen- 
tury that it did not in the fourth century, a development in time that 
F.'s synchronic approach does not address. The “time of Islamization,” 
moreover, did not neatly coincide with the Arab conquest of 641—642. 
For nearly two centuries it was in the interests of an Arab administration 
not to encourage conversion. Conversions of a Coptic population gained 
momentum after the Bashmuric Coptic revolts of 832. Where Muslim 
Arabs moved out from the military enclave of Fustat in the first century 
of Arab rule it was to gain land, not souls. By one assessment, Christian- 
ization in Egypt was more concertedly able to take a stand in the name 
of the faith it signified in the latter half of the seventh century, when the 
Church of Egypt was no longer divided between Melkite appointees and 
Alexandrine representatives (themselves resisting consensus), even if a 
dyophysite presence, shorn though of its imperial teeth, continued. 

The criticisms presented here are both editorial and substantive, but they 
do not disagree with F.'s essential project. The scaffolding of terminology 
— model, habitus, gesture, theater, performance — can be roadblocks to 
the more transparent correlation between the evidence F. works with and 
the persons and communities he seeks to hear from and to be heard by 
his readers. The alternative is by no means a positivist exposition of the 
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evidence, devoid of analytical framing. Part of that framing is available 
within his subject itself, rather than having to be retrieved by a model of 
syncretism. It can be found in the paradoxical, at times touching upon the 
comic, venture of monks, though not only of monks: a quest for the abso- 
lute without being seduced by the demon of pride, which insinuates itself 
so easily into the urge to attain the transcendent in this life. A brother of 
unimpeachable rigor in his asceticism is seen rising up to heaven. Another 
runs to tell an abba. The abba reponds, “Grab him by the heels and bring 
him down to earth." Christianization could only have a history and a 
meaning when and where it communicated itself through the medium of 
lived experience and communication. If it remained at the level of theo- 
logical abstraction, the end would be stagnation. And if it occurred solely 
through administrative hegemony, the end would be sterility. F.'s actors 
are very much needed in the story of Christianization. 

F. writes, “... a Christianizing culture depends on traditional forms of 
religious expression in order to make sense" (p. 14). Yes, with the one 
caveat that “religious” need not be the sole expressive context. “Religion” 
is obviously at the pivotal center of F.'s scholarship. It need not therefore 
be a totalizing center in order to retain its historical cogency or in order for 
F. to demonstrate the textured history of a faith when passed over domes- 
tic lintels, threaded through looms, inscribed on papyrus or ostraca, or 
brought to the banks of the Nile. Ibn Khaldun (1332-1406), a keen observer 
of culture and religion's role in a civilization, with his own connection 
to Egypt under the Mamluks, wrote that “The crafts ... are the result of 
man's ability to think ...”* Since the mind seeks to discover, the crafts 
are continually transforming potentiality into actuality and coming nearer 
to perfection. The idea of perfection has both an external and an internal 
reality. External in what is produced with ever greater finesse over the 
generations and within the lifetime of any one craftsman. Internal in so far 
as a craft is a habit of the soul. Thus, craftsmanship and craft workshops 
are, for Ibn Khaldun, sites of ongoing creativity due to man's ability to 
think where that ability is equally a quality of the soul? The idea of per- 
fection within a craft, and its reworking of symbols and materials with the 
grain of tradition, is not stopped and restarted with a change in dynasty or 
in the religious cast of royal authority, because knowledge imbibed in the 
soul and physical memory cannot be extirpated by external circumstance, 


4 Trans. F. Rosenthal, abridged and edited by N.J. Dawood, Ibn Khaldiin, The Muqad- 
dimah: An Introduction to History (Princeton 2005) 314. 
5 Trans. Rosenthal (n. 4) 314—315, 318. 
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just as it cannot be made one's own by legal obligation or doctrinal instruc- 
tion. While religious syncretism may play its part in the innovative uses 
to which the cross is put, there is also to be considered the independent, 
ongoing history of a craft and its masters which runs alongside a religious 
history but is not therefore identical to it. 

‘Amr ibn al'As, who led the Arab conquest of Egypt, wrote to the 
caliph Umar in Damascus that Egypt was truly blessed with the river Nile. 
He determined, however, to disassociate that benediction from the sacri- 
fice of the “Nile Bride," a pre-Christian annual ritual carried forward by 
Christian Copts. Instead of having a young virgin thrown into the water, 
he tossed into the river a note sent by the caliph commanding the river 
to reach plenitude if God so willed it. But the Copts were not so easily 
dissuaded from their custom and would later restore, without interfer- 
ence, the symbolic sacrifice on one of their annual feast days.® Religious 
syncretism or rejection of a ritual that appeared to set a virgin ahead of 
divine pleasure and also of the caliph? Or the evidentiary proof that across 
faiths, dynasties, and the lines distinguishing common people from rulers, 
the Nile was recognized as the preeminent source of life, never to be taken 
for granted and never to be summarily controlled? F.’s assertion that Chris- 
tianity in Egypt owed no small part of its existence to the Nile (pp. 248— 
252) identifies a relationship that is fundamental to any cultural and social 
history either of Late Antique Egypt or of Christianity in one of its apostolic 
heartlands. So essential was the Nile to the existence of the faith, since that 
faith had to go forward by people gaining their survival in the river's flood 
plain and by its currents and ports, that to turn it into a theater and a ritual 
performance was superfluous. Christian processions in a riverine landscape 
and Christian symbols affixed to the Nilometer were the faith's heels being 
brought down to the reality of a hydraulic system, which the Copts made 
their own also by being the most knowledgeable experts on predicting and 
measuring its rise. The Umayyad caliphs and their Abbasid successors 
recognized that Copts should to be kept on in the post of guardian of the 
Nilometer. The native Copts had the habit of knowledge of the river's 
flood regime. That took precedence over faith. Not until 861 was an Arab 
appointed to the position which thereafter was hereditary. 

Christianizing Egypt merits a careful reading in order that its full 
contribution to studies of Egypt's religious and social history be given 
its deserved due. It is an invitation to the ongoing innovative work of 


6 J.H. Kramers, “al-Nil,” in P. Bearman et al. (eds.), Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed., 
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historians practicing their craft of reading sources, or regarding and 
handling them in the case of non-textual evidence, in order to elicit from 
them the diversity of expressive forms within a society that cohered 
through and in that diversity, even when one faith was declared officially 
triumphant. 


University of Michigan Ellen Poteet 


Renate Dekker, Episcopal Networks and Authority in Late Antique 
Egypt: Bishops of the Theban Region at Work. Orientalia Lovaniensia 
Analecta 264. Leuven: Peeters, 2018. xv + 350 pages, 1 CD. ISBN 978- 
90-429-3560-0. 


The two central figures in this book are the Upper Egyptian bishops 
Abraham and Pesynthios, whom Renate Dekker argues (p. 3) “were in 
office during a formative period in the history of the Coptic Orthodox 
Church... [and] represented a new hierarchy," which she calls Theodosian, 
after the Alexandrian patriarch Theodosius (in office 535—566). Her geo- 
graphic focus is on western Thebes, and the Coptic and Greek texts from 
Hermonthis and Koptos. As she puts it, “[t]hese communities were con- 
nected through a close-knit network that included eleven Theodosian bish- 
ops and may therefore be called a Theodosian network" (p. 10). 

Dekker's goal is to analyze the social networks of the two bishops 
Abraham and Pesynthios and the nature of their authority. In part, she 
wants to analyze “how the Theban network developed in the course of time” 
(p. 12). As importantly, she wants to test a recent claim by Ewa Wipszycka 
that Abraham at least was incapable of exercising the full weight of his 
episcopal office due to the political circumstances of the time. The book is 
what Dekker describes as “an ethnographic study on bishops in late antique 
Egypt," one employing "traditional papyrology, social network analysis, 
and a social model of episcopal authority" (p. 15). 

Social network analysis is the newest methodology of the three to 
work its way into the study of the ancient world, and still needs an intro- 
duction for most readers. Dekker provides a brief historiographical survey 
(pp. 16-19). She also includes an admirably thorough step by step survey 
(pp. 30—43) of each stage of her data collection and analysis, including 
explanations of her choice of software (UCINET and NetDraw) and how 
to import and manipulate the data. Dekker's other methodological inno- 
vation, her social model, helps us appreciate the contingencies at the 
heart of Monophysite success in Egypt. Simply being made a bishop does 
not vest someone with the full array of episcopal powers. That authority 
is "the result of a bishop's agency" (p. 19) and new Church hierarchies 
succeed only through that agency. 

The book is clearly organized. After an introductory chapter, Dekker 
includes a survey of the Theban region (Chapter 2), a survey of the bishops 
and other major players of that region's Theodosian network (Chapter 3), 
and an extended discussion of the data sets at the heart of her network 
analysis of the region (Chapter 4). These chapters make several important 
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contributions apart from their logical place in the book as a whole. For 
example, Dekker's survey of the region shows that, contrary to previous 
scholarship, “the network of bishoprics did not coincide with the admin- 
istrative divisions of the Theban region," but rather with its military units 
(p. 83). 

Chapter 4, the discussion of Dekker's network data sets, makes several 
methodological advances. Particularly promising is her technique (p. 129) 
for proposing dates via direct and indirect network ties, and testing whether 
they are “reconcilable with other such hypothetical dates." Her decision 
to create three different data sets — the full Theban network, a network 
limited to Theodosian leaders, and an extended version of that network 
including their close associates — allows some nimble hypothesis testing. 
For example, the fact that the diameter of the network varies little from 
case to case leads Dekker to argue that “the Theban network is well- 
connected, and that the Theodosian network is a fairly representative cross- 
section of that network" (pp. 130-131). We can then proceed with confi- 
dence that Dekker's results are at least internally consistent. (But see below 
for more on these conclusions.) This chapter also includes an analysis 
of the Theban topographical network as it appears in these texts, through 
which Dekker can show (p. 147) that Abraham's ties were primarily to 
places in his own diocese, while Pesynthios's network "extended far 
beyond the boundaries of his diocese." 

The remaining chapters, indeed the rhetorical heart of the book, are in 
two pairs, one each for Abraham of Hermonthis and Pesynthios of Koptos, 
exploring their social networks and then the nature of their episcopal author- 
ity. The result is a deliberate match between the book's organizational 
logic and its dual focus on network models and social models. Abraham 
first. He is crucial to his network: he has the highest centrality scores, and 
when “he is removed from the complete network, it falls apart into eighty- 
three components" (p. 157). The real strength of Dekker's analysis here 
is the use of directed ties, which allow her to show that Abraham was 
“in direct contact with most actors in his directed network (73.7%), and 
that most of his ties were reciprocal (66.8%).” This high level of direct 
reciprocal connectivity leads Dekker to argue that in one respect, at least, 
Wipszycka was right: “Abraham was well connected with the faithful in 
his diocese" (p. 177). 

But the next chapter challenges Wipszycka's more significant claim 
that Abraham “did not experience the full weight of his office" (p. 179). 
This is the role of Dekker's social model. Abraham was "engaged in all 
aspects associated with the episcopal office" (p. 201). Organizationally, 
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this chapter, and the corresponding chapter for Pesynthios, read almost like 
lists, as Dekker goes through each of the categories she considers essential 
to the exercise of the episcopal office. Most crucial to the formation of a 
new Theodosian Church are assertions of authority. When the villagers of 
Timamen assaulted his clergy and yelled at him, Abraham “exercised 
enough authority to warn his correspondent, a civil official, that he would 
arrange an interdict, if the villagers were not brought to justice" (p. 187). 
He excommunicated everyone in the church of Apa George, and threat- 
ened excommunication on various other clergy and laity. He arbitrated 
legal disputes and interceded with state authorities on behalf of the poor. 

Pesynthios looks very similar when viewed through Dekker's social 
model. Unlike Abraham, Pesynthios “was already regarded as a holy man 
during life," and his documents "present a more dynamic picture of the 
Theban society than Abraham's" (p. 240). But his social role is essentially 
the same. He intercedes with state authorities on behalf of the poor. 
He excommunicates a warring village, and threatens excommunication on 
priests who are in communion with excommunicated bakers. He not only 
"strongly condemned sexual offenses, but [also] cared for the well-being of 
innocent women” (p. 263). In short, he was a “man of immense charisma” 
(p. 273) with a reputation for accessibility. 

But Pesynthios looks slightly different from Abraham in network ana- 
lytical terms. His correspondence, the vast majority of which comes to him, 
not from him, is “less well balanced than that of Bishop Abraham" (p. 209). 
Abraham “was more involved with clergymen in ecclesiastical matters,” 
while Pesynthios was closer to women and other lay groups (p. 213). 
Pesynthios had undirected and directed networks with a wider diameter 
than Abraham, a logical outcome, since * Abraham remained in his diocese 
and was mostly concerned with matters in his own diocese" (p. 214). 
Pesynthios was in direct contact with less than half the number of people 
in his complete network than Abraham was (p. 231). But this means 
that his network was “significantly stronger, since it is less centralized" 
(p. 237) and would fall into fewer, larger components upon his removal 
or death. 

By the end, I find myself wondering whether Dekker's network analysis 
and her social model of episcopal authority are not two different books. 
(Indeed, the stories presented in the chapters on the bishops' social func- 
tions are presented too often as bare lists, when they would probably 
support much deeper analysis at the level of a full monograph.) The cause 
is Dekker's aim to advance a dual thesis, supported by a dual methodol- 
ogy. The network analysis confirms that the two bishops are close to their 
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flocks (p. 286) and the social model shows how “episcopal authority was 
not just imposed, but constructed" (p. 282). More importantly, the bish- 
ops were successful: they did indeed experience the full weight of their 
office. 

This dual thesis is only half convincing. Take the general claim that 
these bishops are close to their flock in network terms, or the more specific 
claim that Abraham is closer to his flock than Pesynthios (pp. 280—281). 
These are conclusions drawn from networks of texts Dekker herself has 
chosen. But methodologically, Dekker's approach to data collection trou- 
bles me. I have elsewhere proposed what I offer as a set of methodological 
best practices for social network analysis in the ancient world.! As my 
suggestions are not yet available in print, I offer an abridged version here 
to weigh her approach against mine. 

I argue that it is necessary to include all of the available data, or none 
of it. This is the only way to safeguard against cherry-picking, and intro- 
ducing one's own biases into the data. The corpus of texts from the Late 
Antique Theban region is enormous. But it, and not some selected subset 
of it, is the proper unit of analysis. Inclusion of anything less than the 
whole is deliberate avoidance of data. Consider only one example. When 
Dekker excludes seven Theban bishops from network analysis because 
they “cannot be convincingly linked to the Theodosian network” (p. 83; 
compare p. 103), I wonder whether she is assuming the very thing that 
network analysis ought to test. Inclusion of apparently unrelated texts may 
in fact reveal indirect connections. This is one of the strengths of network 
analysis. 

Throughout, I find myself asking how she has selected texts for inclu- 
sion, and on what grounds. The initial description of the datasets (p. 14) 
varies in clarity. Datasets 1 and 2 are relatively clear: Dekker has selected 
texts that have “two or more members of the Theodosian network" and 
“link members of the Theodosian network to localities." Datasets 3 and 4 
are less clear: Dekker says only that they provide “an updated overview” 
of the networks of Abraham and Pesynthios respectively, a reference to 
inclusion of unpublished material. But unpublished material selected how? 
Use for Abraham of Martin Krause's unpublished dissertation is one case 
in which Dekker's otherwise excellent record of transparency does not 
hold. The introduction to Chapter 4 does an excellent job of outlining who 
is included in which data set and why. But hiding behind these explanations 


! G. Ruffini, “Social Network Analysis and Greco-Roman Politics," in W. Broekaert 
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is the unsettling thought of all the people left out. When Dekker writes 
that "relevant texts in P./O.Mon.Epiph. are generally overlooked" (p. 204) 
in the assembly of the Pesynthios data set, it is not at all clear why. 

In fact, she has assembled a modern dossier out of ancient archives, 
something she acknowledges from the very beginning (p. 13). Dataset 1, 
the Theban network in 600—630, is assembled specifically by taking all 
of the people appearing in 67 papyri and ostraca naming multiple mem- 
bers of the Theodosian network. The Theodosian network is a subset 
of that more complete set of people. When “the eight core members of 
the Theodosian network form a stable group that reappears in the cores 
of the other networks,” this is not, contra Dekker, evidence that “the 
Theodosian network is a fairly representative cross-section of the Theban 
network" (p. 132). It is the natural tautological consequence of extracting 
X from a set of items preselected for their association with X. Likewise 
the conclusion that these two bishops were close to their flock. This may 
be the case. But the network measures demonstrating this are also a natu- 
ral tautological consequence, in this case of building a network from texts 
chosen because they involve the bishops. 

Nodes and edges are the building blocks of network analysis. Edges are 
the connections, and nodes are the things being connected. Dekker's nodes 
are of mixed types. They are predominantly individuals, but she also 
assigns ID numbers to social groups and families (p. 31). I do not know 
best practices on this issue in current network theory, but it does trouble 
me. A bishop does not connect to a person in the same way he connects 
to a group of people. Put another way, every person belongs to a social 
group, or more than one, so coding social groups in some cases but not 
others seems to leave matters incomplete, or imbalanced in favor of social 
groups specifically named in their texts. Dekker's edges are likewise mixed. 
They include both “recorded ties, whether written or personal," and “prob- 
able ties, which are implicit of reconstructed ties that are inferred from 
the contents" (p. 31). This is ambiguous, but at least it is controlled by 
explicit explanations of each entry in the network included in the book's 
accompanying data sets. 

We must always ask whether we have any generalizable conclusions. 
Throughout this book, I am struck by the similarity between stories Dekker 
encounters in the Theban region in the 600s and others we might find 
anywhere in late antique Egypt. Dekker begins her book with an account 
of the plight of Pesente's widow. Her husband died, her son left, she took 
a loan to pay her taxes, she defaulted, and the lender seized her goods. This 
is almost indistinguishable from several stories we know from Aphrodito, 
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not too far away and not too far in the past. These stories are crucial 
for Dekker's social model, a method which seems to fit its data well, 
and produces more generalizable conclusions. Bishops construct authority 
when they have effective responses to lay petitions and pleas for help. 
But they also construct authority through fear. At points in Dekker's book, 
one has the impression that these bishops were on the verge of excom- 
municating almost everyone. 

But with Dekker's network analysis, I wonder whether we have a good 
fit between the purpose, the method, and the data. Network analysis may 
well be an excellent way to determine the reach of a bishop's authority 
and the degree that bishop was integrated into his local society. Purpose 
and method appear to mesh well. But limiting the data to a group of pre- 
selected texts, rather than including all available texts, seems to me to 
limit the degree to which we can answer the questions at hand. If we want 
to judge integration into a society, should we not measure all data that 
we have from that society? 

My own work with Elisabeth O'Connell on network analysis of the 
Theban region was not available to Dekker when she was writing.’ It is 
instructive to compare approaches. O'Connell and I used Till’s prosopog- 
raphy of Theban texts as a comprehensive data-set, in preference to select- 
ing texts by hand. Our approach had the inherent flaw of excluding Greek 
material and all material published since 1962. It had the advantage of 
removing selection bias from the equation. The result was a network with 
a central component of 2598 people. The largest block of that component 
was a network centered around a scribe named Aristophanes. Our network 
is clearly a different creature than Dekker's, in part methodologically and 
in part because so much of the material included in Till's prosopography 
is a century or more later than Dekker's material. 

And yet Pesynthios and Abraham are crucial figures in our network 
as well, appearing as the fourth and fifth most central figures measured 
by betweenness. This is a remarkable position to hold in a social net- 
work extending a century after your own life. I tend to think this supports 
Dekker's basic claims about her bishops’ place in an emerging Theodosian 
network and the nature of their episcopal authority. With sufficiently 
robust diachronic data, a social network is indistinguishable from a family 
tree: it graphs social connections over time, across generations. Here, 


? E. O'Connell and G. Ruffini, *The Social Networks of Late Antique Western Thebes," 
in H.F. Teigen and E. Heldaas Seland (eds.), Sinews of Empire: Networks in the Roman 
Near East and Beyond (Oxford 2017) 167-184. 
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their high betweenness scores mark Pesynthios and Abraham as some of 
the early patriarchs in their Monophysite network's metaphorical family 
tree. 

Data transparency is a significant issue with network analysis, as with 
all forms of quantitative research. Ten years ago, when publishing Social 
Networks in Byzantine Egypt, I handled this problem by posting my data on 
my own personal website, now a casualty of internet attrition and corporate 
changes at Yahoo. Dekker handles this problem by publishing her book 
with an accompanying CD with complete copies of her datasets, Excel 
files, tables and graphs. This approach has its own challenges. Physical 
storage is increasingly obsolete. While I can open Dekker's CD at home, 
I am unable to find any computer at work on which I can do so. I suspect 
in the future projects such as this will have to post data online, but on 
institutional websites with a better guarantee of permanency than my own 
personal website. The “networks” section of Trismegistos would be per- 
fect for this task, were it to become more open-access. 

Dekker's CD itself is excellent. Its organization is clear, and cross- 
references in the book make finding the relevant files easy. The files them- 
selves are a model of clarity. Files are well-named and all of the data in 
the files is clearly labeled. Accompanying MS Word and PDF documents 
annotate the decisions behind the selection of data. The data itself imports 
into UCINET and NetDraw without any apparent difficulty. In short, 
Dekker models best practices for this kind of scholarship. The next step 
is for others to use the tools she has created to test her results and run 
further analyses. This is the only way to advance her work and to check 
whether my methodological criticisms have any merit. It is unfortunate 
that academic careers in the humanities provide precious little incentive 
for this process of scientific review, but I hope nonetheless that someone 
will rise to the challenge. 


Fairfield University Giovanni Ruffini 


Jennifer A. Cromwell, Recording Village Life: A Coptic Scribe in Early 
Islamic Egypt. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 2017. xxiv + 
287 pages. ISBN 978-0-472-13048-1.! 


This monograph — a revised version of the author's 2008 PhD thesis — 
presents a close study of one of the best-documented scribes of Coptic 
documents, Aristophanes, son of Ioannes, who was active between AD 724 
and 756. His texts survive from the village of Djeme, the importance of 
which for the study of 7th-8th century Egypt does not need to be explained 
or stressed for the readers of this journal. In studying Aristophanes' texts 
and activities, the author not only provides an in-depth study of the scribe, 
but situates her subject in the larger context of Egyptian history of the 
first part of the 8th century. 

The first chapter (^A Scribe in his Time and Place," pp. 1—21) serves 
as an introduction: After a brief survey of Djeme and its surroundings, 
the author continues with an outline of the main developments of the first 
hundred years of Arab rule with a special focus on the use of Coptic and 
concludes with a scrutiny of Theban scribes, especially their designations: 
YPOULLATEKS, Aoyoypóqoc, VOLIKÖG, votáptoc, CA2, and caxo. 

The second chapter (“Building Aristophanes’ Dossier," pp. 22-66) is 
devoted to identifying all the available (published and unpublished) docu- 
ments written by Aristophanes. In total, 142 papyri and ostraca can be 
attributed to his dossier: 120 are signed by him, and another 22 can be 
assigned to him based on various criteria, such as paleography, linguistic 
features, and context. The author prudently emphasizes that none of these 
criteria is sufficient on their own. She stresses that this is especially true 
for paleography, since several factors (genre, writing surface, the age of 
the scribe, etc.) can influence the final outlook of the script. This is an 
important caveat and underlines well the limits of identifying hands, which 
is one of the ever-vexing problems of papyrologists. Apart from the texts 
written by Aristophanes, he figures in a further six documents as a wit- 
ness or amanuensis. 

Most of the documents written by Aristophanes (114) concern adminis- 
trative matters: we find 106 tax receipts, two tax demand notes (entagia), 
5 safe-conducts, and a request for travel permit. The private documents 
comprise 28 papyri: 10 sales, 7 settlements, 3 donations, a receipt, two 


! The author of this review is acknowledged on pp. X and XVII. Even though I dis- 
cussed several pertinent topics with the author on occasion, I had not seen any part or 
chapter prior to publication. 
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lists, and some other various texts. Although the number of private docu- 
ments is dwarfed by the sheer amount of administrative texts, it is impor- 
tant to note that they nevertheless contain a more diverse range of genres 
and constitute a much larger body of actual texts than the succinct and 
very formulaic tax receipts that constitute the majority of Aristophanes’ 
documentation. In establishing Aristophanes’ dossier, the author deals with 
a number of problematic texts of which I would only like to highlight one. 
The author discusses the well-known application for a travel permit to an 
Arab official, P.CLT 6, and she demonstrates that contrary to Schiller's 
opinion, this important document cannot be attributed to Aristophanes: 
he only acted as an amanuensis in it. 

This chapter also introduces one of the most original topics being 
discussed in the book: the effects of aging on Aristophanes’ handwriting 
(“Aristophanes and Gerontology,” pp. 45-46, cf. also pp. 70-75). The 
chronology of his activities is also examined based on the dates of the 
documents and other contextual information (mainly prosopography): the 
preserved documents attest his professional activities from 724 to 756. 
Aristophanes’ surviving documents constitute a dossier deriving from 
several archives. Apart from administrative archives which his official 
documents must have been part of, 12 of his papyri belong to private 
archives and 4 to monastic archives. 

The third chapter (“Putting Pen on Papyrus: Scribal Practices and Pro- 
cesses," pp. 67-88) shows what we can learn from a close look at Aris- 
tophanes' manuscripts. The discussion of “ Aristophanes’ writing style" 
(pp. 68—70) strikes me as somewhat short in a monograph devoted to a 
single scribe. The description of his handwriting raises many interesting 
questions and displays the author's close familiarity with the topic, but 
fails to give a systematic overview. There are only a few examples cited 
and alluded to: a more in-depth description including more tables and 
illustrations would certainly have been welcome. We learn that his style 
was dependent on the genre, writing material, the pen being used, and other 
physical characteristics — but all these criteria apply to any scribe of any 
historical period. The clear distinction between the Greek and Coptic parts 
of his texts is also emphasized, but it should have been stressed more in 
my view that this far from a unique characteristic of Aristophanes (or the 
Theban region). 

This chapter also expands on the writing of an older Aristophanes 
studying P.KRU 15 from 756, discussing the corrections made to document, 
probably at least partially by another scribe — perhaps his apprentice — who 
also penned P.KRU 15. Furthermore, the investigation of subscriptions 
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allows interesting glimpses into the life and literacy of the village elite. 
As previously, the author discusses en passant some very intriguing 
aspects of document production, such as the degree of pre-drafting of legal 
documents (p. 74), the mostly inconsequent usage of supralinear strokes 
(pp. 76—78), or the question of notarial offices (p. 88), even if — as often 
in the book — speculation is not always clearly separated from more solidly 
arguable conclusions. I also missed in this chapter that the author did not 
situate Aristophanes in the Byzantine notarial tradition. Despite the author's 
repeated emphasis on him being a Coptic scribe, he is certainly to be under- 
stood as heir of the Byzantine Greek legal tradition.’ 

The fourth chapter (“Recording Taxes,” pp. 89—124) focuses on Aris- 
tophanes' involvement in local administration as attested by the numerous 
tax receipts, some letters of protection, and other documents written by 
him overwhelmingly on ostraca in the years 724—730. After an overview 
of the collective and individual taxes of the village and the villagers, the 
author scrutinizes Aristophanes' highly formulaic tax receipts written in 
the years 727—730 and contextualizes them in the contemporary tax system. 
An interesting point being addressed is the question of the practical usage 
and archiving of ostraca: it seems that Aristophanes "kept a ready supply 
of them,” but “had no preference for size and shape" (p. 100). A close look 
at the development of tax receipt formularies suggests that they were prob- 
ably imposed from outside the village. The signatories of the tax receipts 
provide an impression on how the “team” of the local officials and scribes 
worked together. An interesting — but at present not provable — sugges- 
tion is that the officials styled as arre/otpatnyóc, who are omnipresent 
in the tax receipts, were in charge of certain districts of the village (p. 108). 
Two hypothetical scenarios are proposed for the process of tax collection 
(p. 116): either Aristophanes visited different areas of the village on the 
same day or the receipts were written at once and only later signed by 
the responsible officials. This would imply that — even though the receipt 
would have been written in front of the taxpayer — the officials would have 
kept the documents and discarded them later in groups when they would 
not have been needed anymore. After a brief discussion of Aristophanes’ 


? [n discussing Aristophanes' notarial signature I missed references or at least a mention 
of Diethart and Worp's important study on Greek notarial subscriptions in the Byzantine 
period: J.M. Diethart and K.A. Worp, Notarsunterschriften im byzantinischen Agypten 
(Wien 1986). It would also have been worth mentioning that there survive 5th-6th cen- 
tury Greek legal documents from the nearby nome capital, Hermonthis, see most recently 
A. Benaissa, “More Papyri from Late Antique Memnonia in the British Library,” APF 61 
(2015) 352-370. 
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involvement in issuing documents related to traveling, the author under- 
lines the importance of the scribes in the bureaucratic machinery.? 

The next chapter (“Recording Private Lives," pp. 125-155) discusses 
Aristophanes’ private documents concerning mainly “property and money,” 
and show Aristophanes' connections and role in village life. After a help- 
ful survey about domestic structures in Djeme, which are often the object 
of these texts, the author explores Aristophanes' connection to certain 
families and monasteries. The discussion of the scribe-client relationships 
in Djeme is especially interesting: he was mostly approached by members 
of the wealthy village elite many of whom were repeat clients. Some of 
them had more personal connections with him, such as Abessa who owned 
land neighboring to that of Aristophanes. All this reinforces the image 
of a well-interconnected village elite emerging from other sources too. 
This chapter includes a very useful table compiling property prices from 
Aristophanes' dossier (p. 147). 

The final chapter (“ Aristophanes’ Personal and Professional Lives," 
pp. 156-191) collects the meager information available on Aristophanes’ 
life and career in the context of his time. As a member of the village elite 
he owned a house and land. His father was named Ioannes and he probably 
had a brother named Ioannake, who wrote in the same style as Aristo- 
phanes, and a son called Leontios about whom there is not much infor- 
mation. Aristophanes activities are attested in the years 724—756 and by 
August 14, 758 he was certainly dead. The author does not see Aristophanes 
as part of the Egyptian elite “clinging to Byzantium" (p. 162), but under- 
stands “ Aristophanes’ use of Greek and the trappings of Greek elite status” 
as "indicative of the nature of his work." Although the author is right 
that onomastics do not necessarily reveal identity, it is difficult to assess 
how Aristophanes and his peers would have related to the Caliphate and 
Byzantium. Egypt in the late 7th-early 8th century was rapidly changing: 
the local landholding elite was constantly losing ground as Muslim officials 
and landowners appeared in the countryside. I believe that it is unlikely that 
Aristophanes' social stratum would have welcomed these changes. To cite 
an example from Aristophanes' texts: in oaths which were taken on the 
“health” of the rulers — which routinely named the emperor in the Byzan- 
tine period — Aristophanes avoids naming the Arabs with the phrase "the 
well-being of those who rule over us at present" (see e.g. P. KRU 11.17— 


3 This is no doubt true, but the “dual meaning” of the term günopog as “resourceful 
in terms of finances and capability” proposed on p. 124 strikes me as unlikely in light of 
the fiscal connotation of the term which — in my view — stresses the fiscal responsibility 
of the officials. 
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18) — as almost all contemporary scribes. A related question is whether 
Aristophanes was able to draw up more complicated documents/texts 
in Greek: although the author states several times that he was not a bilin- 
gual scribe and that his use of Greek was purely formulaic, as it has been 
pointed out by another reviewer: “we simply do not know."^ 

In contextualizing Aristophanes’ administrative career the author 
engages with the development of the country's administration in the early 
8th century. She argues that Aristophanes introduced a new writing style 
in Thebes for which the best examples are to be found in the Hermopolite 
nome. It is shown that the documents of Theodore, a scribe of Coptic legal 
documents from the Basilios archive in early 8th century Aphrodito display 
a very similar handwriting to that of Aristophanes. All this would point to 
“state control of scribal training" (p. 176), which would have been respon- 
sible for the appearance of this *new" writing style. On a more general level 
the author argues that “Coptic was used throughout Egypt for a forty- 
year period from the late seventh century, to allow the central administra- 
tion to take firm control of the fiscal situation of the country among the 
indigenous population" (p. 182). Thereafter — the argument continues — 
Coptic was replaced Arabic, but Greek was still used “in the Arsinoite 
nome” which the author explains by the long tradition of the language. 
I find this argumentation difficult. The Greek minuscule used by Aristo- 
phanes has many precursors in the 7th century. The reason why it is not 
found in Djeme before is in my view much simpler: we do not possess 
(published) tax documents from the 7th century from the region. It is very 
likely — and indeed unpublished papyri from the late 7th century demon- 
strate it? — that the scribes in the office of the pagarch of the nearby city 
Hermonthis used the same kind of minuscule as Aristophanes. Also, even 
though more research is certainly needed in this field, it seems that the 
minuscule of the 8th century had variants in local offices.° 


^ See Alain Delattre’s BMCR review (Nov. 21, 2018): http://www.bmcreview.org/ 
2018/11/20181121.html. 

> E.g., P.Mich. inv. 1841 from around 690. 

é Similarly, although new administrative vocabulary appears with Aristophanes (most 
notably the term otpatnydc) the discussion of the “reintroduction of the title Flavius” 
(pp. 189-190) is misleading. There is no point in comparing the “postconquest attestations” 
with “the one earlier use of the title, in reference to the emperor.” Flavius was a status 
marker in the Byzantine (and also early-Islamic) period reserved mostly to soldiers and 
high-ranking bureaucrats. We expect to find it connected to certain persons who figure in 
document types we do not possess from the 7th century Theban area. The title’s application 
to Muslim officials is certainly an intriguing phenomenon, but is not necessarily connected 
to reforms. 
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I agree with the author's argument about a central administration 
attempting to take strict control on taxes, but I believe that this did not 
extend to the scribal sphere, where much of the scribal training seems to 
have been local. Apart from the agenda of Islamizing and Arabizing the 
administration, pragmatism seems to have been the most important fac- 
tor. This explains local differences in language usage as well: as long as 
taxes were paid, local particularities would not have mattered to the central 
government. This changes, of course, in the 8th century with more Arab 
officials appearing in the countryside, but it is important to discern local 
differences. Contrary to what is stated on p. 182, there is an example for 
a Coptic (albeit Arabic-Coptic) tax-demand note issued in the name of a 
high-ranking Muslim official from later than the 730s: P.Clackson 45 from 
753. It is also worth mentioning that administrative documents in Fayyumic 
Coptic still appear in the second part of the 8th century.’ Even though there 
was a push for Arabic, Greek and Coptic could not (yet) be eliminated 
locally for practical reasons. This was only possible sometime around the 
turn of the 8th/9th century, after which Coptic administrative documents 
are attested only at the bottom level and even there only rarely. I would 
imagine that most scribes would have received their training in church 
institutions, but that is purely conjectural. It follows also that the reason 
why Aristophanes worked after the 730s in the private sphere is not that 
“he was no longer required" in the administration — there are plenty of 
Greek and Coptic administrative texts from other regions after that date —, 
but that it is simply unknown. We should also note again that no tax doc- 
uments survive from the region after this period at all, so we do not know 
how the Theban administration continued. 

The monograph is rounded up by appendices, indices, and plates. The 
appendices contain a very useful catalogue of all the texts which can be 
attributed to Aristophanes; (re)editions of 10 ostraca written by Aristo- 
phanes: 8 tax receipts, a safe-conduct pass, and a name list;° and a useful 


7 E.g., the unpublished Fayyumic Coptic document dating to 761 on the back of 
SPP 10.172. 

8 For corrections on these texts see n. 3 of A. Delattre’s BMCR review (see above n. 4). 
I add here some further minor corrections: No. 1: 1. 3: BACIAEIAC — BACIAEIOC; |. 5: 
"'Ovvóogpio(c) > 'Ovvógopi or perhaps Ovvoopí(o)uo? No. 2: 1. 7: yi(vetat) vo(utopacoc) 
EkTOV — Yi(vetat) vo(lntonatog) ç £xvov; No. 3: l. 1: N20AOK(OTTINOC) — 
N2OAOKO(TTINOC); l. 7: [re]rTPocTrHxe  [rre|rpoc <C>THXH. No. 4: l. 2: 
NTOK — NTOK. No. 5: 1. 6: Kopw(a)k(óc) — perhaps Kupu(ax)od (?). No. 6: 1. 6: 
Kopi(o)k(óc) > Kopi(ax)ob (?); 1. 9: Apiotog(ávov) > Aptotoe(avousc) (obviously a 
typo); dating: 23 July 727 — 22 December 727; No. 7:1. 5: vo(nionaTa) — vo(ptopaoc). 
No. 9: 1. 1: the title uei$( ) is ambiguous here and should be left unresolved (as stated 
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table containing the essential data of Aristophanes's tax receipts supple- 
mented by corrections on the corpus. Finally, a papyrological and general 
index close the book. 

The book contains several typos and infelicities that should have been 
picked up by the publisher.? The presentation of Greek is especially prob- 
lematic, the accentuation, spelling, and resolution of abbreviations are 
often erroneous and can hamper the understanding of non-specialists: '? 
more attention from the publisher would have been welcome. 

Despite my criticism, this book provides us with an interesting study 
on an important Coptic scribe living in a crucial period of Egyptian his- 
tory: the author presents several original and thought-provoking ideas 
that will certainly stimulate further research. Furthermore, the monograph 
not only sparks interest for Aristophanes, but is also a treasure trove of data 
on Egyptian scribal practices, administration, and society in the first half 
of the 8th century. Last but not least, I would like to emphasize that a great 
strength of the study is its very accessible style, which can, and hopefully 
will attract the attention of non-specialists to Aristophanes’ documents 
and more generally to the papyrological evidence of the early Islamic 
period. 


Humboldt-Universität zu Berlin Lajos Berkes 


in the commentary). My views on this have evolved since my dissertation (cited in the 
commentary): see L. Berkes, Dorfverwaltung und Dorfgemeinschaft in Agypten von 
Diokletian zu den Abbasiden (Wiesbaden 2017) 182-185. A. Delattre communicated two 
further corrections: No. 1: 1. 7: aNAPEA THXI => ANAPEA<C C» THXÍ or ANAPE<A>C 
«c»THxi. No. 3:1. 8: ANApe]acrHxe => aNApe]ac <C>THXi. 

? E.g., p. 16, n. 70: “the use of yp&nnara to refer to illiterate parties;" p. 110: “haplog- 
raphy” is meant instead of "dittography;" p. 190, n. 131: there is no emperor called *Hera- 
clius Neos;" this is a misunderstanding of his titulature: Heraclius, the new Constantine. 
Fig. 8 in the plates is upside down. 

10 E.g., p. 18: 6’ &pob IIérpov v(i)ó(c) Avtovtou Aoyoypóoo(vuv); p. 48, n. 51: 
Éo(c) Aóávo(vnóXszuc); p. 102: (dmép) 5(a)n(Gvov) instead of öla)n(avng); p. 126, n. 6: 
oúunociov; olk(oc) l'epua[vikot] on p. 145 instead of the edition’s oix(oc) l'epuo[vot] 
is surprising and certainly incorrect. 
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